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Two miles and a half from the birth- 
place of the writer, still stands a neat 
little round-roofed structure which is as- 
sociated in his mind with his first ideas of 
public buildings; as the noble face which 
used, with a certain severe benignity, to 
be seen often looking forth from it, was 
associated with his first impressions of 
public functionaries. The building was 
the law-office of the man who, for years, 
was at once the acknowledged leader of 
the Old Colony Bar, and the most influ- 
ential, deep-read, and sagacious layman 
of the Old Colony churches; the face 
was that which—not quite with its sweet- 
est or noblest aspect—looks forth from the 
opposite page; a face which, seen in con- 
nection with its stalwart frm, and a gen- 
eral bearing in which a native grace and 
a certain angular rigidity of manner con- 
tended for the mastership, seemed to not 
a few to furnish one of the finest possible 
representatives of the—fearfully obsolete 
—genuine type of the Plymouth Pilgrim. 

It is a fine Latin saying—though it is 
getting hackneyed—which characterizes 
the good fortune of a timely dying—- 
“felix, etiam opportunitate mortis.” 
There is also a felicity of birth—which 
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was enjoyed by the subject of this sketch 
as we shall see. 

Midway on the old Indian path from 
Patuxet [Plymouth] to Titicut [a little 
village still clinging to the name, on the 
Winnetuxet River near where the five 
towns of Bridgewater,’ Middleborough, 
Lakeville, Raynham and Taunton now 
run their awkward points together] before 
the Mayflower dropped her anchor in the 
bay, Captain Dermer had seen an Indian 
village named Nemasket.! Three years 
later, Edward Winslow and Stephen 
Hopkins found it there when, in the sum- 
mer of 1621, they were sent by the Gov- 
ernor to Massasoit, with Squanto for a 
guide ;? and there they were very glad to 
be met with food on returning from their 


1 Dermer visited it on his way to Pocanokit, in 
1619 ; speaking of it as ‘‘a place called Nummasta- 
quyt,” where two Indian kings, with 50 armed war- 
riors, met him.—Young’s Chronicles of Plymouth. p. 
191. Purchas. iv. 1778. 

2 “ We found it [Namaschet] to be some 15 English 
miles. Thither we came about three o’clock, after- 
noon, the inhabitants entertaining us with joy, in the 
best manner they could, giving us a kind of bread 
called by them mazium, and the spawn of shads, 
which they then got in abundance, insomuch as they 
gave us spoons to eat them. With these they boiled 
musty acorns; but of the shad we eat heartily.” 
Winslow’s Relation. Young, p. 204. 
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hungry sojourn among the empty larders 
of the good Sachem of the Wampanoags.’ 
Thither Miles Standish—a month later— 
marched his fourteen men‘ to revenge 
Squanto’s supposed death, at the hands of 
Corbitant; and from the few wounds given 
in this second hostile encounter of our 
fathers with the savages, there flowed the 
first Indian blood ever shed by the Ply- 
mouth colonists. In January, 1622-3, 
Governor Bradford went here to buy 
corn; which the Indian women undertook 
to carry to Plymouth, but “a great sick- 
ness arising amongst them,” the colonists 
had to carry the rest.65 Here Edward 
Winslow and John Hamden lodged, the 
first night of their journey, when, in 
March of the same year, news had come 
to Plymouth that Massasoit was like to 
die, and they benevolently undertook his 
cure® Thus—the middle place on this 
main inland path—this locality, when it 
came to be settled by the English, and to 
be a candidate for civilized nomenclature, 
was very naturally christened Middle-bor- 
ough. 

Upon the list of the clergy of the es- 
tablishment’ who were living in England 





8 Ibid. p.212. 4 Bradford, Plym. Plant. p. 104. 

5 Young, p. 805. 6 Ibid. p. 314. 

7 It has been usually supposed and was so pub- 
lished by Mr. Eddy himself, in his biographical sketch 
of his father in the N. E. Hist. Reg. vol. viii. pp. 
201-206, that the Rev. William Eddy was a non-con- 
Sormist. Later researches, however, have failed to 
support that statement. A MS. letter from Wm. 
Eddy, Esq., of New York city, says, as the result of 
his personal examination of the matter abroad, “ the 
Parish Register of Cranbrooke goes to show that he 
lived and died a minister of the established Church 
of England.” R. H. Eddy, Esq., of Boston, furnish- 
es the following facts in regard to him, ascertained 
by himself at Cranbrooke. 

“ Rey. William Eddy was born in Bristol, England, 
was educated at St. John’s College, Oxford, where he 
took A.M. He was appointed to the Vicarage of 
Cranbrooke, probably through the influence of Rob- 
ert Roades, President of St. John’s, who had been 
Vicar of this church. He married, Nov. 20, 1587, 
Mary Foster, by whom he had ten children, viz: 
Mary, Phinees, John, Ellen, Abigail, Anna, Eliza- 
beth, Samuel, Zecharias, and Nathaniel. Mrs. Eddy 
died at the birth of the latter, who survived her only 
nine days. Ellen had died the previous year. Mr, 
Eddy married again, in 1614, Elizabeth Taylor, wi- 
dow, by whom he had one child, Priscilla. Mr. Ed- 
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in the seventeenth century, is the name 
of the Rev. William Eddy of Cranbrooke, 
Kent2 The tradition has been that all 
his four sons who lived to be adult came 
to this country ;° but no record is known 
which verifies that tradition. It is certain 
that Samuel and John sailed from Box- 
ted,” August 10, 1630, in the ship Hand- 
maid," and arrived at Plymouth, October 
29, “having been twelve weeks at sea, 
and spent ail her masts.” Both settled 
down at Plymouth, but in February, 1631, 
John, with sundry others, was the subject 
of a letter—signed by Governor Bradford, 
John Alden, Miles Standish, Thomas 
Prince and Samuel Fuller,” and directed 
to Governor Winthrop and the Massachu- 
setts Council—of quasi dismission and in- 
troduction ; and appears to have removed 
to the Bay and become one of the first 
settlers of Watertown. Governor Win- 
throp speaks of him, in 1633, as “ a God- 
ly man of Watertown Congregation.” * 
Jackson » says he died in Watertown, 
October 12, 1684, aged 90, leaving de- 
scendants. 

Samuel remained at Plymouth. On the 
9th of May, 1631, he purchased of Experi- 
ence Michell “his house, garden-plott & 





dy died, in office, Nov. 23, 1616, and was buried in 
Cranbrooke church-yard, but the spot is unmarked. 
No subsequent mention appears of the family at C.” 

8 Cranbrooke is a market town and parish, 7 miles 
8. 8. W. from the Staplehurst station on the Rail- 
road from London to Dover; and perhaps half way 
from Tunbridge Wells, to the harbor of Rye. It has 
a population of some 4,000, a fine old Gothic church, 
and a grammar school, founded by Queen Elizabeth. 
The town was one of the earliest seats of the woollen 
manufacture in Kngland. 

9 See N. E. Hist, Reg., vol. viii. p. 201. 

10 Boxted is on the river Stour in Kent, a little 
stream navigable as far as Canterbury, which may 
be 25 miles E. N. E. by air line from Cranbrooke. 

ll Prince. p. 822. 

12 Winthrop. vol. i. (Appendix) p. 455. 

18 See the letter in full in N. E. Hist. Register, 
vol. ii. pp. 240-5, and extracts from it in Drake’s 
History of Boston, pp. 181, 2. 

14 Hist. New Eng. vol.i.p.101. Winthrop here 
says that he “fell distracted,’ and wandered away 
from home, ‘but, eight days after, come again of 
himself.” He says “he d his understand 
ing again in good measure, and lived very orderly, 
but would, now and then, be a little distempered.” 

15 History of Newton, p. 2738. 
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fence, w*t all things nailefast in y® same; for 
ye summe of twelfe pounds starling,” right 
of way, &c. being reserved."* This he sold 
in July, 1638, to Richard Clough for forty 
bushells of corn;* and on the same day 
bought another house and garden of Nich- 
olas Snow, for £12, “to be payd in fourty 
bushells of good merchantible Indian 
corn.”** His name is on the list of free- 
men in 1633,” having been admitted and 
taken the oath, January 1, 1632-3, in 
company with “ Kenelme Wynslow, Jo- 
sias Wynslow, and Phillip Delanoy.”™ 
Ten days after, ‘Thomas Brian his servant 
was “ privately whipped before the Govr- 
and Cowncell” for running away. He 
had been lost five days in the woods, and 
an Indian brought him back. Eddy was 
taxed, in March following, 9s., “rated in 
corne at vi. s. per bushell ”—which is as 
low as any freeman was assessed ;” and 
the same sum the following year™ On 
the 7th of November, 1636, he had three 
acres of land allotted him by order of the 
Court; he to build in the town of Ply- 
mouth, and not to sell the land from his 
house.” On the 16th of September, 1641, 
the Court again granted him land.* On 
the 3d of April, 1645, his son John (seven 
years of age on the previous 25th of De- 
cember) was “put to dwell wth Francis 
Goulder, and Katherne, his wyfe, until he 
shall accomplish the age of xxjte years;”™ 
and the Court, March 2d, 1646-7, on rep- 
resentation that “ Samuell Edeth,” & Eli- 
zabeth, his wife, of ye towne of Plimh 
aforesaid, having many children, & by 





16 Plym. Col. Records, vol. xii., p. 18. 

17 Ibid. p. 81. 

18 Tbid. p. 31. He is recorded afterwards to have 
both bought and sold. Ibid. pp. 90,184,151. In 
1638, “4 shares in the black heifer,” were assigned 
to him.—N. E. Hist. Reg., vol. viii., p. 202. 

19 Plym. Col. Records, vol. i., p. 4. 


20 Ibid. p. 5. 21 Tbid. p. 10. 

22 Ibid. p.28. 28 Ibid. p. 46. 

% Ibid. vol. fi., p. 26. This grant was of 6 acres of 
upland, lying on the northwest side of Fresh Lake, 
and 80 acres of upland, at Narrogansett hill, and 4 
acres of medow. 

2 Plym. Col. Ree., vol. ii., p. 82. 

6 The name was variously spelt—Eady, Eadey, 
Edy, Eeddy, Ede, Eddie, Eddye and Edeth. 
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reason of many wants lying vpon them, 
so as they are not able to bring them vp 
as they desire,” “ joyntly desire Mr. John 
Browne, of Rehoboth, would take Zache- 
ry their son, being of the age of seven 
years, and bring him vp in his imploymt 
of husbandry, or any busines he shall see 
meete for ye good of theire child till he 
come to y® age of one & twenty yeres ”— 
which, with proper safeguards, was ten- 
derly arranged by the Court.” On the 
10th of December, 1646, Samuel Eddy.ap- 
pears as complainant before the Court 
about “ John Dunham’s giving poyson to 
the said Samuell Eddy’s dogg,” upon 
which the Court ordered Dunham to find 
sureties for his good behaviour until next 
Court,” when the case was left out to Mr. 
William Paddy and John Cooke, Jun., to 
hear and determine.” 

It curiously happens that this good- 
wife Elizabeth twice came under the 
Colonial condemnation for mal-practice 
on the Sabbath. The “Grand En- 
quest,” on the 7th October, 1651, pre- 
sented “Elizabeth Eeddy, Sen., of the 
towne of Plym. for laboring, that is 
to say, for wringing and hanging out 
clothes, on the Lord’s day, in time of pub- 
licke exercise ;” but, in this instance, there 
would appear to have been some extenu- 
ating circumstances considered by the 
Court, as the margin of the record bears 
the gratifying endorsement—‘fined 10s. ; 
but sence remited.” ® The account of the 
other case is thus given: “ Elizabeth 
Eedey was summoned to this Court [1 
May, 1660,] and appeared, to make an- 
swer for her travelling on the Lord’s day 
from Plymouth to Boston; and affeirmed 
that shee was nessesitated to goe on that 
day, in regard that Mistris Saffin was 
very weake and sent for her, with an 
earnest desire to see her in her weaknes, 
with other please of like nature. The 
Court considering some cercumstonces in 
her answare, although they saw not a 
sufficient excuze for her fact therin, saw 





27 Plym. Col. Records, vol. ii., p. 118. 2 Ibid. p. 
107. ® Ibid. p.110. 9 Ibid. p. 178. 
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cause to admonish her, and soe shee was 
discharged of the Court.” * 

In 1662, with twenty-five others,” Sam- 
uel Eddy became one of the first pur- 
chasers of Namasket, from Josiah Wampa- 
tuck, Sachem of Mattakeesett, and son of 
the famous Chikataubut. They paid him 
£70 for the territory bounded on one side 
by the Nemasket river, and on the other 
by Tippacunacut brook.* 

Samuel, besides a daughter Hannah,” 
had two sons, in addition to John® and 
Zachery,” beforementioned, viz: Caleb and 
Obadiah. He spent his old age in his 
sons’ families, and died in 1688, aged 
87 years. 

Obadiah settled upon the lands which 
his father had bought at Nemasket, and 
which were “ set off” to him in the first 
division which the twenty-six first pur- 
chasers made among themselves; but how 
soon after the purchase, is not known.” 
He was a member of the “ grand Enquest ” 
in 1673," 1679,” 1681," and 1683 ;*! took 
the freeman’s oath June 9th, 1683," and 
was “Surveyor of the Highwayes” at 
Nemasket, in 1675, and “ Selectman ” 
there in 1690.* His is supposed to have 
been one of the “ sixteen families ” which 

si Tbid. vol. iii., p. 186. 

8 N. Eng. Hist. Reg., vol. viii., p. 202. 

33 Ibid., vol. iii., p. 883-4. 

% See Plym. Col. Records, (Births,) vol. viii., p. 4, 

35 John became xu large landholder in Taunton, 
and left a numerous family, from whom is descended 
Rev. Dr. Eddy of Newark, N. J. 

%6 Zechariah and Caleb settled in Swanzey. Both 
their names are signed to the curious agreement 
made Feb. 22, 1669, by new inhabitants of the town 
with the Church and Capt. Thomas Willett.—[See 
Baylies’ Old Colony, Part ii., pp. 240-1.] In 1670, 
Zechariah was counted in the ‘‘ 2d rank,” and Caleb 
in the “3d rank.”—{Ibid., p. 244.] Zechariah be- 
came the ancestor of the Eddys of Providence ; Caleb 
became deacon of the Church in Swansea, and his son 
Caleb settled in Boston, where he left descendants of 
great respectability. 

87 In 1660, he appears at Court as a witness against 
one John Newland, on charge of being a Quaker ; and 
in 1664-5, his name is down as one of a coroner’s 
jury, to view “ the corpes of Thomas Fisk ” of Sand- 
wich.—Plym. Col. Records, vol. iii., p. 190; vol. iv., 
p. 85. 

38 Thid., vol. v., p. 114. 9 Ibid., vol. vi., p. 10. 

40 Ibid., p. 60. 41 Ibid, p.107. 42 Ibid., p. 110. 

4 Ibid., vol. v., p. 167. 44 Ibid., vol. vi., p. 242. 
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fled to Plymouth in the Indian War of 
1675, and which afterward returned and 
rebuilt their burned houses.“ He died 
about 1722, more than 70 years of age; 
leaving four sons and three daughters.“ 

His son Samuel married a descendant of 
the Pilgrim, Phinehas Pratt, held the home- 
stead in Nemasket—in his time known as 
Middleborough—during his life; dying, at 
the age of seventy-seven, in 1752, leaving 
children named Samuel, Zechariah, Ben- 
nett, Fear and Melatiah.” 

His son Zechariah married Mercy Mor- 
ton—a descendant of the Pilgrim, George 
Morton, and lived on the Middleborough 
homestead, where he had twelve children, 
of whom eight were sons; dying in 1777, 
at the age of eighty-six. In his last days 
he was an earnest whig and a warm pa- 
triot. 

His son Joshua enlisted eighty men in 
the vicinity of his homestead, and at the 
head of his company, was one of the first 
to arrive on the banks of the Hudson, on 
the way to Ticonderoga, where he lost 
many of his men ; and to Saratoga, where 
his muster roll was reduced to one half. 
His father’s death recalled him home, and 
he received a short furlough, which he 
took advantage of to marry Lydia, daugh- 
ter of Zech. Paddock, of his native town— 
a lineal descendant on the father’s side 
from “ Robte. Paddock, of Duxburrow, 
smyth,” who-appears on the Court orders 
in 1638; and on the mother’s side, from 
Elder Faunce and Governor Bradford. 
He went back to the army, and was in 
the battle of Monmouth, where he heard 
Washington rebuke Lee for disobedience 
of orders. On his return home he devoted 
himself to the improvement of the family 
estate, and to a large miscellaneous busi- 
ness ; was for more than thirty-six years 
a member, and for nearly thirty years a 





45 Baylies’ Old Colony, Part ii., p. 230. 

46 N. E Hist. Reg., vol. viii., p. 208. 

47 These facts of the fifth and sixth generations of 
this family, rest upon the authority of an article on 
“ Capt. Joshua Eddy,” by Z. Eddy, Esq., in the N. E. 
Hist. Reg., vol. viii., pp. 201, 206. 

48 Plym. Col. Rec., vol. i., p. 85. 
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deacon, of the Congregational Church in 
Middleborough ;“ and died, full of days 
and honored by the grateful regard of the 
community, May 1, 1833, aged nearly 
eighty-five years, leaving seven sons and 
two daughters to mourn his loss. 

The second son, ZECHARIAH, is the 
subject of this notice. Felix opportuni- 
tate ortus, he was born—thus on soil which 
had been under the plow of his own Puri- 
tan sires, since they had received it by 
honorable purchase from the red man’s 
hand; and from the mingling blood of 
the Pilgrims Eddy, and Paddock, and 
Faunce, and Morton, and Bradford—on 
the sixth of December, 1780. 

Few reminiscences of his childhood sur- 
vive. He was fond of books; but the 


opportunities of country boys for “ school- 
ing” were then very limited—the schools 
being kept but a few months in the year, 
and the teachers being generally very im- 
perfectly qualified for their work, so that 
his early progress was not rapid. When 
he was twelve years old, Benjamin Shurt- 


leff—afterwards an eminent and success- 
ful physician in this city—who was pur- 
suing his own classical studies under the 
direction of the Rev. Ephraim Briggs,“* 
of Halifax, “kept a good school” in his 
neighborhood, and taught him the Latin 
accidence. During the following summer, 
on Mr. Shurtleff’s recommendation, he 
accompanied him to Mr. Briggs’ study, 
where some half dozen were fitting for 
College, and where he mastered Corde- 
rius and read Asop’s Fables; pursuing 
these studies under Mr. Shurtleff himself, 
again, in the district school during the 
next winter. Giving signs of an active 
mind and an unquenchable thirst for 





49 He was admitted April 9, 1797, and chosen Dea- 
con, Oct. 10, 1805.—Book of the First Church of 
Christ in Middleborough, p. 101, p. 53. 

49* The Rev. Ephraim Briggs was born in 1735, 
in Mansfield, Ms.; graduated H. U. in 1764; was 
ordained at Halifax, Ms , April 29, 1767; and died in 
Office there, Dec. 22, 1799, aged 64 years. He was a 
good scholar and a useful and respectable man. Of 
his six sons, five graduated H. U. or B. U., and were 
settled in the ministry. The other became a physi- 
cian. He had, at least, one daughter. 
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knowledge, and blessed with parents who 
could appreciate and warmly second his 
desire for intellectual culture, he now per- 
manently left those agricultural pursuits 
in which his childhood had been passed, 
to attend the then famous school of Mas- 
ter Abner Alden at Raynham,” whence, 
rapidly completing the needful prepara- 
tion, he entered Brown University, in the 
autumn of 1795, graduating in 1799, when 
scarcely nineteen, in a class that num- 
bered among its members Revs. James 
Thompson and Jeremiah Chaplin, D.D., 
and the Hons. Nathan F. Dixon and John 
Pitman, LL.D., with the second honors— 
the valedictory being assigned to Dr. Chap- 
lin, long President of Waterville College.™ 
In addition to the Latin salutatory ad- 
dresses, he delivered an English oration 
upon the danger of foreign influence on 
our government. His room-mate was Dr. 
Thompson.” Jonathan Maxcy®— then 
only thirty-one years of age — was Presi- 
dent of the College, and a close friend- 
ship had sprung up between the youthful 
Preceptor and his young pupil; so that, 





50 Abner Alden was of the fifth generation in lineal 
descent from John Alden—of whom, and Priscilla 
Mullins, Longfellow sings—the descent being (1.) 
John, (2.) Joseph, (3.) John, (4.) John, (5.) Abner. 
This ‘‘ Master Alden” was author of ‘‘ The Reader ” 
and ‘‘ The Spelling Book ” which supplied the schools 
in the Old Colony half a century ago. He graduated 
B. U. 1787.—See N. E. Hist. Reg., vol. xiv., pp. 84, 
184. 

51 Dr. Chaplin was born in Georgetown, Ms., Jan. 
2, 1776; spent the year after graduation as Tutor at 
Brown ; studied Theology with Dr. Baldwin, of Bos- 
ton ; was settled over the Baptist Church at Danvers, 
Ms., in 1802; in 1817, became Principal of Waterville 
Theological School, and from 1820 to 1833 was first 
President of Waterville College; then preached at 
Rowley, Ms., Willington, Ct., and Hamilton, N. Y., 
where he died of measles, May 7, 1841, aged 65.—See 
Sprague’s Annals, vol. vi., p. 462. 

52 Dr. Thompson was settled at Barre, Ms., in 1804, 
where he died in 1854, aged 75. 

63 Dr. Maxcy was born in Attleborough, Ms., Sept. 
2, 1768; graduated B. U. with the highest honors, 
1787 ; was Tutor four years; was Pastor of Ist Bap- 
tist Church in Providence from Sept. 8, 1791, to Sept. 
8, 1792, when he became President of Brown Univer- 
sity ; in 1802, succeeded Dr. Jona. Edwards in the 
Presidency of Union College; in 1804, became first 
President of Columbia College, 8. C., where he died, 
June 4, 1820, aged 52.—See Sprague’s Annals, vol. 
vi., p. 297. 
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on his graduation, the President warmly 
recommended Mr. Eddy to take the place 
of his brother Milton Maxcy, as Precep- 
tor of an academy at Newport, R. I., and 
he took charge of that institution. There 
were more than one hundred pupils, and 
he had only one assistant. Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins—albeit now seventy-eight years 
of age, and a paralytic—still preached 
“with difficulty, yet so that my congrega- 
tion can understand me ;”* and this youth- 
ful preceptor—whose maturer mind de- 
lighted in the clear and strong distinctions 
of the New England Theology—used after- 
wards to speak with special interest of his 
observations of this venerable man ; though 
it is believed that while in Newport, Mr. 
Eddy habitually worshiped at the Second 
Church, then under the care of the younger 
and more attractive Mr. [afterward Dr.] 
Patten. A year had scarcely passed here, 
before President Maxcy found what he 
thought a better place for his young friend, 
over the Academy in Plainfield, Conn., 
whither he removed, and where he taught 
the next year, sending thence quite a 
number of studeuts to an advanced stand- 
ing in several of the classes at Yale. He 
was pressed to continue at Plainfield a 
second year; but his health was low, and 
he returned home, and—to use his own 
‘words—* ate bread and milk, and lived in 
the open air,” until in a few weeks he 
regained his physical vigor. He had long 
cherished the purpose of studying law, 
and it was his wish now to enter upon it— 
indeed he had been already shaping his 
private reading in that direction. But 
the good deacon, his father, had small 
opinion of lawyers, and evidently was 
hoping against hope that Zechariah would 
find his way to the pulpit. His father, 
therefore—in the still delayed absence of 
that spiritual preparation which was indis- 
pensable to such a career—welcomed as 
“ Providential ” a letter which about these 
days found its way through the Post to 
his son, inviting him to the mastership of 
a new Academy at Stonington, Ct. Mr. 





54 Park’s Life of Hopkins, p. 252. 
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Eddy answered the letter in person; and 
at Stonington for the next twelvemonth, 
besides the care of a large and miscella- 
neous school, he was an incessant student 
of the classics and of English Literature ; 
reading all the old writers he could obtain, 
and the works of Johnson, Shakspeare, 
Hume, Milton, Addison, &c., often pro- 
longing his researches until one and two 
o’clock in the morning. He boarded in 
the family of the Rev. Mr. Woodruff,* 
of whom he was wont afterward to speak 
with great affection and respect. He re- 
turned home at the end of the year, as 
before, urgent for the law, and as before, 
found paternal objection. Before the mat- 
ter was fully discussed, an earnest appli- 
cation was made to him by the Trustees 
of the new Academy in Bridgewater, Ms., 
ten miles from his father’s house, to serve 
them for the year. As-he says, “My 
Father seemed to think the call to Bridge- 
water Providential,” and once more he 
yielded. Here, in his leisure hours, he 
however resumed the reading of law, in 
connection with that of general literature, 
and also practiced the art of composition, 
delivering a weekly lecture to his scholars 
upon some subject of interest and profit. 
He also brightened the year by making 
the acquaintance of “ his wife—not yet a 
wife.” 

When this, his fourth year of pedagogi- 
cal toil was completed, and he had sent a 
respectable detachment of Freshman to 
Brown, he “ put down his foot to keep 
no more school—profession or no profes- 
sion,” © and returned to his father’s house. 
His father was not yet cordial toward his 
wish to become a lawyer, and tried to 
tempt him to settle down and be a mer- 
chant; building him a house, and offering 
a partnership in the village “store.” He 
so far yielded as to bring over to his new 
house, as his wife, Sarah, eldest daughter 





54* Rey. Hezekiah North Woodruff was born at 
Farmington, Ct. ; graduated Y. C. 1784; was ordained 
at Stonington, July 2, 1789 ; was dismissed 1803; re- 
moved to Central New York, and became a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, dying in 1833. 

55 Family Book. 
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of Capt. Polycarpus Edson,” of Bridge- 
water, and to spend a few months on his 
ancestral acres in no particular business, 
except poring over Blackstone by himself; 
when an application which he thought was 
Providential, was made to him to “keep the 
great school in Plymouth for three months.” 
He immediately accepted the proposal, 
placed one of his brothers in his house, 
and moved to Plymouth for the winter, 
where he entered himself as a law student 
in the office of Judge Joshua Thomas ;” 
studying for the law and keeping “the 
great school” simultaneously. In the 
spring he returned to Middleborough, re- 
sumed housekeeping and diligently read 
law, walking [ten good miles, long meas- 
ure, will hardly cover the distance, ] week- 
ly back and forth to the office of Judge 
Thomas; and rejoicing in the ability, at 
last, to follow the lead of his own old pur- 
pose. While thus engaged, in 1805, he 
visited Newport. An old friend there 


inquired as to his circumstances, and on 
being informed—his new house by this 


time held a new boy—exclaimed in a 
tone, and with a shrug indicative of any- 
thing but intense jubilance: “ Wife and 
child, and studying law! Humph!” 





5 Mrs. Eddy was “ of Pilgrim descent ex parte ma- 
terna, and of Puritan descent ex parte paterna,”’ her 
mother being Lucy Eaton of Middleborough, and her 
father being the son of Abiezur, who was the son of 
Capt. Josiah, who was the son of Joseph, who was the 
son of Dea. Samuel Edson, who came to Bridgewater 
from Salem, before Wampatuck’s confirmatory deed 
of land, in 1686, and whose name appears several 
times, and honorably, in the 8d and 4th volumes 
of the Plymouth Colony Records.—See Mitchell’s 
Bridgewater, p. 151. 

57 Judge Thomas—a lineal descendant of William 
Thomas of Marshfield, a neighbor and particular 
friend of Gov. Edward Winslow—was the son of Wil- 
liam Thomas, M. D.,and was born in Plymouth, Ms., 
in 1751; graduated H. U. 1772; studied theology, 
enlisted as a soldier, acted as aid to General John 
Thomas, was Major at Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; 
studied law, was Representative and Senator for Ply- 
mouth and Plymouth County from 1781 to 1792, 
when he was appointed Judge of Probate, which office 
he held until his death, a period of twenty-nine years. 
He was for many years President of the Plymouth 
County Bar, and of the Pilgrim Society. He died in 
Jan., 1821, aged 70.—See Mass. Hist. Coll.,2d Series, 
vol. x., pp. 1-6. 
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Having the advantage of his previous 
reading, he made such progress with the 
law as to be admitted to the bar of the 
Common Pleas, in 1806, when he was 
twenty-six years of age; and two years 
later, to that of the Supreme Judicial 
Court. He immediately commenced 
practice in his native town, and applied 
himself most diligently to his work. Ear- 
ly in his studies he became conscious of 
the lamentable deficiency then existing 
in the training of the profession, and de- 
termined, for himself, to know the princi- 
ples of law thoroughly. Finding that the 
old lawyers could say or do little to help 
him, he applied himself the more earnestly 
to the collection and mastership of the 
best library that the times allowed. When 
he was admitted Counsellor in the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, in 1809, the burden 
of the address of Chief Justice Parsons 
to him, with the other candidates, was 
“Young gentlemen, read your books, 
READ YOUR BOooKs.”® The advice had 
special pertinence. There was then great 
neglect, on the part of the lawyers, in pre- 
paring their papers for the Court, and the 
most deplorable carelessness in their style 
of pleadings. As a most competent critic 
has declared :— 

“‘The turmoil and strife of the Revolution 
had injuriously affected the bar. There were 
a few able and well instructed men; but the 
great majority were not so. The Seniors got 
through their business somehow, and the Ju- 
niors saw little in their example to incite them 
to more diligent study ; and out of the largest 
towns this was scarcely possible, for want of 
the necessary books. A system of costs foun- 
ded on mere delay, had grown up, which made 
delay profitable. * * * Here was an obvious 
inducement, not only to make the terms as 
long as possible, but also to keep the cases in 
Court as long as possible. * * In this way, 
and from other causes also, the Courts found 
it wery difficult to accelerate their business, 





58 Mr. Parsons has fallen into error, in his life of 
the Chief Justice, his father, in stating [p. 159] that 
Mr. Eddy was a iaw-student “at Litchfield, Conn., in 
1800.” I do not know that he ever was in Litchfield ; 
certainly he never studied there. 

59 See letter of Esquire Eddy in Memoir of Chief 
Justice Parsons, p.170. 
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and impracticable to bring the lawyers to any 
great accuracy of procedure.” © 


When Chief Justice Parsons came on 
the Supreme Bench, in 1806, he under- 


took to change all this. The new nisi , 


prius terms—by which, in place of the 
slow method of having all the judges al- 
ways sit together to hear jury trials, fre- 
quent terms were held by one judge for 
jury trial, from which law questions were 
carried to the full bench at law terms— 
which had been in operation but about 
two years, by his vigor was insured a fair 
play which it might else have failed to 
secure from the reluctant attornies. He 
began by directing the sheriffs and clerks 
to summon jurymen enough for three ju- 
ries, instead of two, and then he “ put 
them through.” He exhorted the bar to 
brevity, and to the exclusion of extrane- 
ous matter. He generally required the 
counsel to state to him their points before 
they began, and when he thought they 
had no case, he would not allow them to 
go to the jury with it. He was almost 
arbitrary in permitting no man to make 
an argument in favor of a position which 
he [the judge] thought to be unsupported 
by evidence." By consequence, the busi- 
ness of the Courts was done with a prompt- 
ness before unknown, and scatter-brained 
attornies found themselves nowhere. The 
whole matter of pleading was overhauled. 
The plaintiff was required to set forth ex- 
actly the causes of action on which he 
intended to rely ; and then the defendant 
was obliged to set forth, with equal preci- 
sion, the line of defence on which he pro- 
posed to rest; all questions other than 





60 Memoir of Parsons, pp. 192, 3. 

61 He once ordered Harrison Gray Otis to his seat 
for such irrelevance; and directed the sheriff to com- 
mit “ Frank Blake,” of Worcester, ‘‘ to close jail,” 
because he insisted on addressing the jury, aftey, Par- 
sons had stopped him as he was about to “ waste the 
time of the jury, the Court, and the country,” by a 
no-argument, Tristam Burgess once gathered up 
his papers, marched indignantly out of Taunton 
Court House, and proceeded to harangue the outside 
crowd upon ‘the Chief Justice’s insupportable ty- 
ranny,” after the same provocation. But all of 
them had the grace to yield,in the end. Ibid. pp. 
208-211. 
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those thus distinctly presented in attack, 
or defence, being excluded from the trial. 
Prompt, exact special pleading thus ous- 
ted the old slow and indefinite way of 
general issues and reservations. Young 
Eddy’s quick strong mind seized at once 
all the aspects of the subject, and he de- 
termined to make himself at home in this 
new and improved aspect of affairs. He 
was among the first in the Old Colony to 
do this. His first cause in the Common 
Pleas was tried upon special pleadings— 
the first set, it is said, filed in the Plymouth 
Common Pleas for many years." The 
nexus was intricate, but his patient thought 
unravelled it, and his analysis reached 
the exact issue, and carried the jury. 
His first case in the Supreme Judicial 
Court, in defence, required special plead- 
ing, and although his plea had been over- 
ruled, on demurrer, in the lower Court, it 
was adjudged sufficient and conclusive by 
the full Bench. Mr. Eddy says, in writ- 
ing of Chief Justice Parsons, [quoted in 
Life, p. 170,] “my first case before him” 
[it must have been one of his first cases 
before any body] “was a demurrer to a 
special plea which I had drawn with much 
care and attention. He asked me if I re- 
lied upon it. I said I did, and the oppo- 
site counsel said the same of his demurrer. 
I felt much gratified with his full approval 
of the plea, and overruling the demurrer. 
I found he intended to put a stop to plead- 
ing with a reservation, and I made special 
pleading a special study from the time of 
his coming on the bench.” Books were 
then scarce, and precedents were few, but 
in virtue of the difficulty of “ whetting the 
edge, he put to the more strength,” © and 
found wisdom profitable to direct. His 
family had long been an influential and 
popular one in the Old Colony and, part- 
ly for this reason, but more on account of 
his manifest shrewdness and common sense, 
his candor and power as a reasoner, and 





62 For many of the facts here detailed in regard to 
Esquire Eddy’s professional career, credit is due to 
a brief biographic notice in Sketches of Eminent 
Americans. 

63 Eccl. x: 10. 
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his remarkable clearness, frankness and 
honesty before a jury, he very soon cre- 
ated for himself a business which filled his 
hands, and crowded his thoughts; and this, 
though he found at the County bar Judge 
Thomas, his instructor; Holmes, of Roch- 
ester; Baylies, of Bridgewater; Wood, 
of Middleborough, and Whitman, of Pem- 
broke; and,in Bristol County, Frank 
Baylies and Marcus Morton—who still 
lives in an honorable, beloved and serene 
(though alas! not painless) old age, lin- 
gering after most of those to whom, through 
so many acceptable years, he dispensed 
the amenities of the bench, are gone to 
the great tribunal ! 

While thus patiently groping his way 
along the always rough and weary, and 
then dark and dubious road of precedents 
and principles—on which the torch of 
Chitty had not yet fallen, his mind became 
susceptible to another kind of motive, and 
his life yielded itself permanently to the 
Gospel as a higher Master than the law, 
as the life of one of such parentage might 
have been expected to do. 

In the time of the “ Great Awakening” 
the church in Middleborough had shared 
largely in the blessing of the Lord.* And 
now in 1807-8, in the temporary absence 
of the Rev. Joseph Barker,® the pastor— 
who was serving in the Congress of the 
United States—under the preaching of 
the Rev. James Davis,” there was a gen- 
eral attention to religion, resulting in the 
addition of about one hundred to the 
church. Among that number (of those 
admitted March 13, 1808,) are found the 
names of Zechariah, and Sarah (Edson) 

6¢ Rev. Dr. Putnam’s Discourse at 150th Anniver- 
sary of Church, p. 37. 

6 Rev. Joseph Barker was born in Branford, Ct., 
in 1751, graduated Y.C.1771; preached at Blanford ; 
was recommended by Dr. Emmons to Middleborough, 
and was ordained there Dec. 5,1781. He took a live- 
ly interest in the political movements of the day, and 
was in Congress as Representative of his district, 
1805, 6, 7,8. He died in office July 5, 1815, aged 64; 
leaving seven children. 

66 Rev. James Davis, I remember in my boyhood 
to have heard spoken gratefully of as an Evangelist 


in Plymouth County, but I have met with no record 
of the facts of his life. 
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Eddy. In his Family Book he has left 
the following brief record of the exercises 
of his mind at this time. He says :— 


‘“¢T cannot remember when I did not believe 
in God, and I remember of gradually learning 
from father and more especially from mother, 
the character, and attributes, and Providence, 
and agency of the Deity. 

“‘T do not remember of ever entertaining any 
doubt on this subject, and I know that it al- 
ways influenced my moral conduct so that I 
was conscientious in refraining from what I 
was taught would offend Him. Mother taught 
us the Primer and Catechism, and Dr. Watts’ 
Diyine Songs, very early, and gave us many 
private lessons and admonitions. My anxiety 
to be right before God was never very intense 
until after our house-keeping commenced, and 
I think gradually increased to 1807 or 1808, 
when I was very seriously moved on the sub- 
ject of religion, and both myself and wife ar- 
rived, in the last mentioned year, toa religious 
hope. This hope was then raised, and contin- 
ues to be supported, by a consciousness of 
having some love to God, and some delight in 
his worship and service ; and a consciousness 
of other ‘ fruits of the Spirit,’ as mentioned by 
the Apostle. And I know of no other way in 
which we can come at a religious hope. We 
may have faith, love, and other ‘ fruits of the 
Spirit,’ and be indeed the heirs of salvation, as 
I think, without such a consciousness of these 
affections as to raise a hope of being such 
heirs.” 


When he took the covenant in the great 
congregation on that spring Sabbath morn- 
ing, he promised “to give up himself, his 
time, talents, and all he had, to the Lord. 
He resolved, by the help of Divine grace, 
to cleave to God and the Lord Jesus 
Christ in a way of Gospel obedience. He 
proposed to make the Holy Scriptures, at 
all times, the rule of his faith and prac- 
tice, so far as, by the grace of God, he 
should be enabled to understand them.” 
It was a great promise and resolution for 
a young lawyer to make, and we may well 
believe that his good father the deacon 
as, in the service of the communion table, 
he gave to him for the first time the bread 
and the wine, rejoiced with trembling. 
But the event proved that the work was 
genuine, and so “he endured, as seeing 





8? Book of the Church, p. 48. 
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Him who is invisible.” If he sang on that 
day with tremulous hope, the prayer : 
‘Oh may my future life declare 

The sorrow and the joy sincere ;” 
Others could sing gratefully of him after 
he was gone, in declaration, that— 

——‘' His glad obedience proved 

How much he owed, how much he loved.” 

If his new faith did not spur him on to 
attempt more, for the glory of God, in his 
profession, than he had before attempted 
from a lower standpoint, it clarified all 
his motives, dignified his methods of pro- 
cedure and made his whole professional 
course fragrant with the—alas that it 
should not be invariable—aroma of the 
loftiest and most delicate integrity. Says 
one who speaks of him from thorough 
knowledge :— 

‘*He always settled more cases out of court 
than in it. He was the most successful of 
lawyers—rarely, almost never, losing a case ; 
and why? If he found the cause of a client 
one that could not be vindicated, he was hon- 
est and impartial in the matter and told him 
so, and made him setile it, by compromise, or 
otherwise.” 

Another witness says :— 

“The cases which were settled by arbitra- 
tion under his advice, or which he, with the 
opposing counsel, brought to a compromise, 
were almost as numerous as those which were 
brought to trial; and no offer or opportunity 
of such settlement ever failed to meet his ap- 
probation or his co-operation, if required.” 

The writer well remembers how im- 
plicitly throughout all the neighboring 
towns the word of “the Squire” used to 
be taken as the end of all strife; and 
how squabbling farmers or quarrelsome 
mechanics experienced a sudden, all-con- 
quering chill, when bluntly told by him 
that they were in the wrong, and had 
“ better settle it before making any more 
costs for themselves.” They knew that 
he knew ; and they felt that he was hon- 
est and unselfish in his advice, so that they 
would be fools not to take it; and so many 
an old horse has jogged away from that 
round-roofed office, dragging to “ the tomb 
of the Capulets” the quenched embers of 
a blaze which he had by five words put out, 
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when under more common management it 
might have set on fire a whole neighbor- 
hood for months, being itself set on fire of 
hell. 

Thus adding force to his professional, 
from the honorable weight of his personal 
character, he found himself, so long as he 
continued at the bar, engrossed with a 
business so extensive as to demand all the 
time and strength which he could give to 
it. During this active period, with the 
exception of his attendance upon law 
terms elsewhere, he confined his practice 
almost entirely to the Courts of the Old 
Colony, and was assiduous in his punctu- 
ality there. One of his brother law- 
yers™ in those courts, writes, “it has been 
said, and probably with truth, that for a 
considerable period in his practice, few 
cases of importance were tried in either 
Plymouth or Bristol County, in which 
he was not retained, on the one side or 
the other. This was particularly the case 
in suits in equity, he having studied that 
branch of law with much care.” 

The Massachusetts Reports, which were 
commenced about the time when he en- 
tered the practice, contain the record of 
some three hundred cases which he argued 
before the full bench, they having been 
carried up from nisi prius upon questions 
of law. His cases at nisi prius, and in the 
Common Pleas, were of course much more 
numerous. His last case was that of Mor- 
ton vs. Deane,” on which a large amount 
of damages had been found for the plain- 
tiff, and which depended upon the valid- 
ity of the entry of a sale at auction by 
the auctioneer; in which he successfully 
argued against the sufficiency of the entry. 

Although the common law lawyers in his 
day were reluctant to undertake chancery 
cases, Mr. Eddy had a taste for equity 
practice, and by long and thorough study 





68 During his forty years’ professional life, he was 
not absent from the Plymouth bar at any term of the 
Court, except once when on a voyage to the West In- 
dies with a son, of failing health—a sad visit, ending 
as so many sad visits do. 

6 Hon. W. H. Wood, now Judge of Probate for 
Plymouth County. 70 Met. Rep., 1847. 
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he became an able equity draughtsman, 
and thenceforth took the lion’s share of 
that branch of business in South-Eastern 
Massachusetts. His last case in chancery 
was “ the great Quaker suit,” growing out 
of a schism in the “ Yearly Meeting of 
New England.” He drew the voluminous 
answers in that case, prepared the evi- 
dence (filling several volumes,) and gave 
an argumentative view of the whole, which 
was printed for the use of Mr. Webster 
as Senior Counsel.” 

Before a jury, Mr. Eddy made no at- 
tempt at eloquence ; indeed, his forte was 
not in popular imploration, and he was 
more apt to draw the pleadings, hunt up 
and apply the law, and take the general 
management of the case, than to make 
the final plea. It was always his choice 
to lead. He preferred to make the open- 
ing address and lay out the case, and 
bring forward the evidence. But when 
he did address a jury, he relied upon the 
simplest possible statement of the facts, 
and the plainest possible explanation of 
the law; and when he had cleared away 
all fog, and shown the right of the case, 
he would make his simple appeal—seldom 
in vain—to the reason and conscience of 
the panel. His whole appearance, life 
and speech were compact with common 
sense; and he believed that, in the long 
run, the common sense of other men could 
be trusted. He was averse to criminal 
cases, and though he would sometimes 
defend a friend whom he thought wrongly 
accused, and did, a few times, aid the law 
officers in a case in which some friend 
took a special interest, this was excep- 
tional to his usual course. 

He excelled in addressing the full bench; 
partly because he always had (because he 
eminently deserved) the confidence of the 





1 Esquire Eddy was a personal friend of Mr. Web- 
ster ; was often associated with him in the manage- 
ment of important suits, and preserved a considerable 
correspondence which passed between them—mainly 
Telating to municipal law and the details of cases 
which they tried together, In this great Quaker 
case, Mr. Webster’s duties, as Secretary of State, 
kept him from the trial, and the closing argument 
was made by Mr. Wood, of New York City. 
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Judges, but mainly beeause he never went 
before them with a case which he had not 
thoroughly studied, and on which his posi- 
tion had not been calmly and conscien- 
tiously taken. Indeed, it was said of him, 
that he was never known to be surprised 
by an authority produced by an opponent, 
and never was met by a citation which he 
had not read and considered. 

His skill in special pleadings grew to be 
such that he prepared the pleadings in a 
large portion of the cases tried in Ply- 
mouth and Bristol, until the practice be- 
came obsolete, and the system was abol- 
ished by law.” The author to whom 
reference has been before made,” says: 

‘In the opinion of the writer, the last set of 
pleadings which he prepared, and which re- 
quired great exactness, both in form and sub- 
stance, and accurate knowledge of the facts 
and law of the case, is as good a precedent as 
the books can furnish. The pleadings were 
held good by the whole court, but the case, for 
some reason unknown to the writer, is not 
reported.” 

Between the years 1836-40, it pleased 
God most sorely to afflict Mr. Eddy—who 
had indeed “seen affliction” before. With- 
in some forty months he followed to the 
grave four tenderly beloved children ; 
two of whom were College graduates, and 
one of whom had begun to share the press- 
ing business of the office and the courts. 
He was himself annoyed and weakened 
by a bronchial affection. Reeling under 
these dreadful and repeated blows, Mr. 
Eddy, from that time, began to withdraw 
himself from the terms, and to decline 
business whenever possible. He deter- 
mined that he would wholly retire when 
he should have reached the term of forty 
full years of service—in 1846. And for 
the eight or ten years ending then, he 
showed himself in Court Houses as little 
as he could. To oblige old friends and 
gratify former clients, he indeed consented 
to manage many cases for them, which 

72 “Upon the profession generally, special plead- 
ing was a burden; and in the year 1836, it was abol- 
ished by law.”—Memoir of Chief Justice Parsons, 
a of Eminent Americans. 
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required no public appearance, marking 
out the course of due procedure, and 
making a brief for some other lawyer to 
argue. The late Hon. T. G. Coffin, of 
New Bedford, was thus so often associated 
with him, and the copartnership—Eddy 
furnishing the law, and Coffin the elo- 
quence which applied it to the facts—was 
so uniformly successful, that it became 
almost a proverb in Bristol and Plymouth 
that this “strong team” would draw a 
verdict out of any jury. The only in- 
stance in which he consented to break 
over his rule after his forty years had 
expired, was to take charge of the great 
Quaker case, to which we have already 
alluded ; and this closed his connection 
with a service which for years he had 
pursued with the ardor of an amateur, 
and the power of an expert. 

On the whole, Mr. Eddy must be ad- 
judged to have realized eminent success 
in his profession. He had as much busi- 
ness as he wanted to do; he brought the 
large majority of his cases to the issue 
which he desired ; he accumulated a com- 
petence, “no part of which came of ava- 
rice, or extravagant fees;” and he secured 
the brotherly regard of the bar, the high 
confidence of the Bench, and the respect 
and esteem of the entire community. He 
never sought to hold any public office, 
and, with the exception of being Justice 
of the peace, and, for a time, Master in 
Chancery, and serving his native town, at 
their unanimous request, once in the Gen- 
eral Court, he never held any. He had 
no ambition which civil life could grati- 
fy.* And when he now retired to spend 
his remaining days in the quiet of his 
cherished homestead, and in those genial 
pursuits of letters which he loved so well, 
he carried with him to his retirement a 





7 He was several times called on for public ad- 
dresses, and took much interest in his later years in 
the New England Historical and Genealogical Socie- 
ty, of which he was a member. The Archives of that 
Society, among other evidences of his interest in the 
pursuits to which it is devoted, contain a very able 
paper upon Historic-Genealogy, read by Mr. Eddy, 
at the quarterly meeting April 7, 1858. 
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good name, which was better than great 
riches. 

Mr. Eddy always felt his Pilgrim blood. 
Nothing more charmed him than to dwell 
on the early times, and the noble deeds 
into whose inheritance he had entered. 
It was a delight to him even that he lived 
on the very acres where—under the old 
woods—Wampatuck and Tispaquin had 
spent so many happy years, and where 
his own sires had dwelt.” And he never 
tired of investigations that brought back 
in all their freshness the vanished years, 
and that put him face to face, and heart 
to heart, with the Plymouth men. As he 
said of his own father we may say of him 
—only qualifying, in a measure, the stern- 
ness of the portraiture—: “he truly in- 
herited the Pilgrim blood and the Pilgrim 
spirit. The religious and ecclesiastical 
codes of John Robinson were household 
words with him; he was true to his prin- 
ciples, and his code of morals was severe. 
His reverence for the Bible was great, 
and he would tolerate no deviation from 
its teachings ; but all such deviations were 
sure to receive his rebuke. He was deci- 
sive and downright in his judgments and 
opinions; he did not spare the Sabbath 
breaker, the irreligious or profane, wher- 
ever he met them, at home or abroad. 
And yet he had a large heart and an in- 
genuous mind, which was always open to 
attend to, consider, and receive any new 
truth, fairly propounded and candidly 
discussed, being ‘the world-wide’ from 
bigotry of every kind, and cant and secta- 
rianism of every sort; no exclusionist the 
friend of the Bible was his friend, and his 
fellow at the Lord’s table.”"* Mr. Eddy 
had a warm attachment to the Pilgrim 
polity, and he took great pains to make 
himself familiar with the Congregational 
principles and common law, and with the 
early deeds and ways of the Old Colony 





7 “ At the villages of Namasket and Titicut, were, 
in former times, the favorite summer residences of 
the principal Chiefs of the New England tribes.””— 
N. E. Hist. Reg., vol. iii., p. 832. 

16 N. E. Hist. Reg., vol. viii., p. 205. 
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and Bay churches. It may be doubted if 
any living layman of his time was so well 
read in all that was necessary to make 
one a safe guide and adviser in ecclesias- 
tical troubles, especially those of mixed 
and intricate character. By consequence 
his advice was continually sought. He 
was often employed as counsel for one 
party or the other, where counsel were 
desired and admitted to plead before the 
Ecclesiastical Councils of his day. The 
church in Middleborough got more than 
its share of Letters Missive, from far and 
from near, in the hope to obtain the bene- 
fit of his advice as its delegate in Council; 
so that for many years he attended, and 
shared in the patient and prayerful inves- 
tigation of, the most important Ecclesias- 
tical disputes which disturbed the peace 
of the Congregational churches of Massa- 
chusetts. And thus many of the ablest 
Results of Council, setting forth Congre- 
gational principles and vindicating them 
where attacked, or subverted, were, in 
part, from his pen.” 

He was also counsel for the plaintiff 
before the civil Court in the case of Shel- 
don v. Easton, and successfully contended 
—against the Result of a Council—that a 
parish minister settled for life was under 
no obligation, legal or moral, to exchange 
pulpits with neighboring ministers, and 
could not forfeit his office by refusing such 
exchange where he was not pleased to 
make it.” 

In the leisure of the last ten years of 
his life—as indeed for long before, when 
opportunity served—Mr. Eddy was in the 
habit of contributing to the journals of the 
day some of the fruits of his research; 
especially as bearing upon topics of cur- 
rent doctrinal, or denominational interest. 
The files of the Spirit of The Pilgrims, 
and Boston Recorder, and, in later years, 


77 The Reading Result (June 15, 1847,) advising 
that a pastor has no official veto upon the proceed- 
ings of his church, and that at Howard St., Salem, 
(Dec. 4, 1849,) advising that the majority of a church 
is not competent to disband the church over the pro- 
test of a majority, may be mentioned as good exam- 
ples of important papers which he largely shaped. 

78 See Sheldon v. Easton, 24 Pick. 
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of the Puritan and Congregationalist, bear 
Witness to the ability and vivacity of his 
pen. The tone of the Jndependent in its 
earlier and better days suited him ex- 
tremely, and he was a frequent and val- 
ued contributor to its columns. He fur- 
nished largely the Notes and Appendix 
of the last issue of Morton’s New England 
Memorial [published by the Congrega- 
tional Board] and so far as that edition 
has any value, it is wholly from his pen. 
At one time he printed in the Baptist 
Watchman and Reflector, a series of ten 
or twelve articles on Roger Williams and 
his treatment by the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts,” which was felt to shed new light 
on a dark passage of our early history, 
and which led many to wish that a lawyer 
so thoroughly competent in cross-exami- 
nation, so steeped in the Pilgrim spirit 
and so tender and true in heart, could go 
over our entire early records. If he had 
found time to digest the Annals of our 
Fathers he would have cleared up the 
haze which has so long aided the attempt 
of the early ambition of the Massachusetts 
men to swallow up, and then ignore, the 
Leyden outgrowth ; and have shown that, 
for the time this side of the too brief and 
meager,—though priceless—memorials of 
Bradford, and Winslow and Morton, for 
all that Davis and Thacher and even 
Baylies have done, the real history of the 
Plymouth Colony remains to be written. 
In his doctrinal faith, Esquire Eddy 
was of opinion that he held to the genuine 
New England Theviogy—not in esse so 
much as in posse; not in the letter that 
killeth, but in the spirit which giveth life. 
He greatly loved that noble tolerance 
which inspired John Robinson to exhort 
his people—as his parting counsel— to 
follow him no further than he followed 





79 The reader will please to bear in mind that, in 
this connection, our use of the term “ Puritans of 
Massachusetts,” instead of “‘ Pilgrims of Plymouth,” 
is intentional, exact, and significant. The two 
phrases are by no means, as their careless use would 
suggest, synonymous. 

80 Some extracts from Mr. Eddy’s theological 
writings, prepared for insertion here, are crowded 
out, and will be inserted in our next number. 
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Christ, and if God should reveal anything 
to them by any other instrument of His, 
to be as ready to receive it as they ever 
were to receive any truth by his ministry ; 
for he was very confident the Lord had_ 
more truth and light yet to break forth 
out of his holy word. . . . For, said he, 
it is not possible that the Christian world 
should come so lately out of such thick 
Anti-Christian darkness, and that full per- 
fection of knowledge should break forth 
at once.” He believed, therefore, that 
he interpreted the Bible as John Robin- 
son would do were he now alive, and con- 
scious of all that light which has dawned 
upon the philosophy of the mind and the 
theology of the will, since he “fell on 
sleep.” 

The following extract from a letter 
which he wrote to a kinsman a few months 
before his death, and after he regarded 
himself as drawing near to eternity, will 
be read with interest in this connection : 


**T rely on no works of my own for accept- 
ance, but upon God’s pardoning mercy through 
Jesus Christ; and I think he has given me 
some evidence that he has sealed it on my 
heart—the chief of which is, that I have al- 
ways, (since I had a hope,) had conscious sat- 
isfaction in worshiping and serving him. I 
have always started back from a presump- 
tuous hope, and consider it foolhardiness to 
suppose or say, that I am certain of salvation. 
The hope of salvation is strong or weak in 
Christ’s followers, and I have not been blest 
with a very strong hope; nor, such is my 
view of the deceitfulness of my heart, have I 
ever expected to be blest with a hope of great 
strength. But of my perfect confidence in 
God, I have not had a doubt these many 
years.” 


As a Church-member, Esquire Eddy was 
eminently useful ; assiduous in amassing 
and patient in unfolding its history," and 
always ready with toil and sacrifice to 
help in every good word and work ; yet 





8t The Church Book of the First Church in Middle- 
»borough—which, in all its arrangements and detail, 
is one of the best specimens of that intelligent, minute 
and comprehensive record with which every Church 
should advantage its members and the Christian pub- 
lic, is, if we are correctly informed, mainly due to 
Esquire Eddy’s taste and patient accuracy. 
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humble, discreet, thoughtful of others, and 
always generous in every line of Christian 
benefaction. As was true of Amos Law- 
rence and Daniel Safford, so his death 
disclosed more than his life had made 
known, even to his own family, of the 
wide sweep of his individual friendship 
and charity. 

As a parishioner, Mr. Eddy was emi- 
nently friendly and considerate, and the 
entire ministry of the Old Colony re- 
garded him as a brother and a friend. 
He had many students of law in his office, 
at different times; and so many of them 
became ministers ® that at one time when 
the Andover Senior Class fell below its 
usual average, it was playfully said that 
the Institution must be diligent, or Esquire 
Eddy would graduate more ministers from 
his law-office than the Trustees from their 
holy hill. 

Mr. Eddy returned from the West In- 
dies, and his appended tour through the 
principal Southern cities, an Anti-Slavery 
man, though not an Abolitionist in the 
street sense of the term. He sympathized 
strongly with Dr. Channing in his views 
on this subject. Were he now alive, he 
would be among the warmest upholders 
of the Federal authority; and if the 
“spirits of the just made perfect” are 
conscious of earthly affairs, we may well 
believe that he rejoices now in the fact 
that a son of each of his older two married 
daughters is bravely periling his life for 
our liberties; one as a Major upon Mc- 
Dowell’s staff, and the other as Captain of 
the famous Taylor’s battery, which did 
such terrific service at Fort Donelson, 
and at Number Ten, and, later, on the 
purpled field of Shiloh. 

As an individual Christian, Esquire 
Eddy had a rare blending of some of the 
rarest virtues. Perhaps meekness was his 
most prominent quality. He had absolute 
control of himself, so that, whatever the 
provocation, he was never known to ex- 
hibit resentment. He had eminent for- 


82 Mr. Riggs, the missionary, if we mistake not, 
was one of these graduates. 
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bearance and charity for others. He was 
singularly truthful and conscientious in 
little things, even in epithets and descrip- 
tions; so much so that jurors who knew 
him would almost as soon think of doubt- 
ing the Bible as of doubting the literal 
and entire verity of any statement which 
he might make to them. He was very 
conscientious in his treatment of the Scrip- 
tures, and astickler for exactness in quoting 
their language in the pulpit. He was much 
averse to display of any kind, but loved all 
pure and simple and fresh and true people, 
and things. 

It must needs be that such a man should 
live the best of his life in the family ; and 
Mr. Eddy enjoyed and suffered his great 
joys and sorrows there. The wife of his 
youth was spared to his side till within 
three years of fifty, when she died of a 
brief summer illness,* aged 69. Of the 
nine children which had blessed their 
union, seven had gone before her to the 
land of spirits. There lies before the 





8 Mrs. Eddy died Sept. 7, 1850. 
& The names, births, &c. &c. of these children 
follow :— 

1, Alexander Hamilton, b. July 15, 1804; da. Sept. 
19, 1805, aged 1 yr. 2 m. 

2. Ann Juliet, b. June 9, 1806 ; [married Samuel Bar- 
rett, H. U. 1820, now master of Lincoln School, So. 
Boston ; have six children living, having lost three.] 

8. Charles Edward, b. May 22, 1808; d. July 21, 
1808, aged 2 m. 

4. Lucia Maria, b. Sept. 7, 1809; d. Jan. 26, 1811, 
aged 1 yr. 8m. 

5. Sarah Amelia, b. Oct. 11, 1811; d. August, 1838, 
aged 27 yrs. (Married Samuel Breck; left two 
children ; died of consumption.] 

6. William Henry, b. Jan. 10, 1818; d. March 19, 
1838, aged 25 yrs. {Graduated B. U. 1831; studied 
law with his father, but had little taste for the 
profession, preferring agriculture; died of con- 
sumption.] 

7. Samuel, born Jan. 9, 1816; d. Jan. 3, 1837, aged 
2lyrs. (Graduated B. U. 1834; studied law with 
his father; had a very active mind, and great an- 
tiquarian and historic tastes ; shared his father’s 
business; died of consumption at Santa Croix, 

- whither his father had taken him in hope of saving 
his life.] 

8. Charlotte Elizabeth, b. April 20, 1819. [Married 
Rev. Francis Greenleaf Pratt, formerly settled at 
South Malden, now resides at Middleborough ; have 
two children, having lost two.] 

9. Jane Caroline, b. Jan. 22, 1822; d. Dec. 27, 1835, 
of pulmonary consumption, aged 18 yrs.) 
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writer a note written by Mr. Eddy, “Lord’s 
Day evening, Sept. 8, 1850,” to his famil- 
iar friend, the writer’s father, which reads 
thus : 

“It has pleased God to deprive me of my 
companion in life, for forty-seven years my 
bosom friend. You know something of such 
an affliction, and I and my children and grand 
children feel the need of Christian sympathy 
and grace to support us under this visitation 
of the Divine hand. I write now to desire 
your presence at the Funeral on Monday 
afternoon, at three o’clock. 

With great love and esteem, 
Z. Eppy.” 

So calmly, and yet so tenderly, and 
with so instinctive a yearning for the sym- 
pathy of Christ, and his people, did the 
chief sufferer meekly receive this dreadful 
blow, shattering that tabernacle of domes- 
tic peace, where, though again and again 
smitten, still for almost half a century he 
had found daily comfort and nightly re- 


When their first child died, within two 
years of their marriage, it seemed as if 
the blow would prove more than the fath- 
er’s heart could bear; and, fifty years 
after, writing of it, he says: “it was a 
year, before I could feel as if I had sur- 
vived the shock.” And when the gentle 
and, as, in his fondness, he named her, 
the “almost angelic” Caroline was taken 
away, aged 13, in the winter of ’35; and 
when Samuel, the idol of his father’s 
heart, and the son who, for his extraordi- 
nary powers, peculiarly centered his best 
family hopes, followed in the winter of 
37; and when, before that wound could 
even begin to heal, William Henry, the 
sole remaining son, was taken, in the 
spring of ’88; and when the re-opened 
wound was made to bleed afresh in the 
August following, by the death of his 
second daughter, Mrs. Breck, it may well 
be believed that there was a great sorrow 
in that dwelling. There was one relief. 
There was but one. It was the old com- 
fort which comforted David aforetime: “I 
was dumb; I opened not my mouth, be- 
cause thou didst it.” That comfort availed. 
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And out from that burning fiery furnace 
walked this tender-hearted father, without 
the smell of fire upon his garments; be- 
cause one like the Son of man—the High 
Priest who can be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities—had walked with 
him through the dire ordeal. 

He uttered no murmur, for he felt 
God’s ways are best—though they are not 
ours. And as he paced the solitary rooms 
which once resounded with the prattle of 
little ones, and the cheerful hum of older 
voices at their tasks or pleasures, he pro- 
jected his heart into the hereafter, and 
embraced them all again by faith; and 
waited all the days of his appointed time 
until his change should come. 

In his seventy-ninth year, he began to 
feel that that time was drawing near. He 
was “able to be about,” but he would get 
easily out of breath. One of his two sur- 
viving children was able to be with him 
constantly, and her husband—who had 
been a near family friend from his child- 
hood—devoted himself to his father’s com- 
fort. The bodily machine was still erect 
and measurably elastic, but there was an 
inward monition that the wheels were too 
much worn tq revolve much longer. A 
physician from the city came to examine 
him, and diagnosed disease of the heart, 
and said “he might drop away at any 
time.” It was not a flush of terror so 
much as of exultation, that followed the 
tidings, upon the old man’s cheek. He 
rode out every day, even after the autumn 
frosts of ’59 crisped the air,—even after 
the snows of ’60 whitened the fields. He 
had always loved nature, and he still 
craved the open air. On Feb. 11, 1860, 
two gentlemen brought, all the way from 
Taunton, some of their legal perplexities 
for which they wished unravelment from 
his clear head. He did not like to send 
them empty away, after their chill ride; 
so he exerted himself to comprehend and 
clarify their concerns, and after some 
hours of now unwonted labor dismissed 
them satisfied. He knew it had been too 
much for him, but he loved to be helpful, 
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so he called for his horse when they were 
gone, that he might ride off the harm of 
this over-exertion of the brain. The next 
day was the Sabbath, and again he went 
out into the clear cold air. It was for the 
last time. Monday morning found him 
reclining dozily in his great easy chair 
before the open fire which he loved so 
well, in the sunny “ sitting-room,” where 
all his half-century of domestic memories 
most did center. He sat there all day— 
comfortable, in perfect peace, conscious 
that his last milestone was behind him, 
yet indisposed toward motion or utterance, 
fading ; waning ; passing along. ‘Tuesday 
morning the gray dawn found him there 
still reclining peacefully—his daughter 
fondly watching on the one side and her 
husband on the other; and lo! as the East 
began to redden, they found that he had 
ceased to be with them, and silently re- 
joined the dear ones who had gone before. 
The orb of his life had, literally,, 
—“ Set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darken’d west, nor hides 


Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven.” 


His brother came in from the next house, 
and other friends gathered there. They 
kneeled in prayer, the good man—in his 
mortality—still reclining among them with 
no sign of death, in the same posture in 
which he many a time before had joined, 
with shut eye but open heart, in their de- 
votions. He had entered into peace. 
And they talked in low tones together 
and rejoiced—with moist eyes—that so 
his dying had been as his living had been 
—quiet, consistent, natural, beautiful and 
full of comfort. 

Upon the following Friday, amidst the 
howling blasts and through the drifting 
snows of a storm severe even for a New 
England winter, they opened the family 
tomb which years before he had prepared 
for himself and them that were his, and 
bore his body to its resting place by the 
side of those whom he had loved so long 
and weil, and left him there “till the 
morning break !” 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN PORTAGE AND SUMMIT 
COUNTIES, OHIO. 


BY REV. JOHN C. HART, RAVENNA, OHIO. 


(Concluded from p. 178.) 


RicHFIELD is No. 4, 12th range. Pop- 
ulation in 1850, 1,268; in 1860, 1,060. 
About one half of the earliest inhabitants 
were from Litchfield County, Ct. The 
greater part of the remaining half were 
from Vermont and Canada—a few were 
from Massachusetts, and a few from Maine. 

The First Congregational Church was 
organized by Rev. John Seward and Rev. 
William Hanford, May 15,1818. Eleven 
members united in the organization, of 
whom one was from Massachusetts, ten 
from Connecticut. 

In the Connecticut Evangelical Maga- 
zine for 1807, is an account of a meeting 
of the “ Ecclesiastical Convention of New 
Connecticut,” held on the 15th of April, 
1806, at which the Church in Richfield 
was represented. 

Whether this Church was in No. 4, 
12th range, or some other town that has 
changed its name, I have not ascertained. 

The first minister, Rev. Israel Shaler, 
commenced preaching in 1820; was in- 
stalled pastor in 1821; dismissed August 
17,1830. Rev. Noah Cook was s.s. one 
year—1831. Rev. S. Shaler was s.s. in 
1832. November, 1832, Rev. Horace 
Smith became s.s., and continued in that 
relation (or really pastor,) for sixteen 
years, till 1848. In 1849, Rev. Stephen 
C. Leonard became s.s., and continued 
till April, 1854, when he left, to accept a 
call at Mt. Vernon. At the same time 
Mr. Smith resumed his labors, and con- 
tinued them till May, 1859. Rev. Reu- 
ben Hatch commenced as s.s. in Decem- 
ber, 1859, and continues to this time. 

The Church, by unanimous vote, be- 
came connected with Presbytery at the 
time of its organization. When it with- 
drew, I have not ascertained. It became 
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connected with the Western Reserve As- 
sociation in April, 1837, from which it 
withdrew in 1840. In June, 1853, it 
united with the Puritan Association, with 
which it is still connected. 

There have been some years in the his- 
tory of this Church, in which there were 
no additions—1823, ’24, ’26, ’29, ’80, 44, 
752 and ’53. There have been additions 
as follows: In 1818, by letter, 1; 1820, 
by profession, 8; by letter, 3; 1821, by 
profession, 1; letter, 1; 1822, profession, 
2; 1825, by letter, 2; 1827, by letter, 2; 
1828, by profession, 17; letter, 10. This 
addition was made in connection with a 
series of evening meetings. In 1831, by 
profession, 29; letter, 2. This was in 
connection with a four days’ meeting ; 
14 of the 31 afterwards forsook the faith. 
In 1832, by profession, 12; letter, 1. 
There were no extra religious services; 
thirteen children died of scarlet fever. 
In 1833, by profession, 1; letter, 5; in 
1834, by profession, 4 ; letter, 4; in 1835, © 
by letter, 10; in 1836, by profession, 18 ; 
letter 4; in 1837, by letter, 5; in 1838, 
by profession, 22; letter, 9. Of these 
thirty-one, nine forsook the faith; the 
addition was made in connection with a 
protracted meeting. In 1839, by profes- 
sion, 3; letter, 2; in 1840, by profession, 
1; letter, 3; in 1841, by letter, 4; in 
1842, by letter, 5; in 1843, by profession, 
2; in 1848, by letter, 1; in 1849, by pro- 
fession, 1; in 1850, by letter 3; in 1851, 
by letter, 1; in 1854, by letter, 1; in 
1856, by letter, 2; in 1857, by letter, 3 ; 
in 1858, by profession, 3; letter, 1. The 
Church has had no divisions or serious 
controversies. Present number of mem- 
bers, 60; of whom 16 are absent. Con- 
gregations fair, but house not full. 
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TALLMADGE is No. 2, 10th range. 
Population in 1850, 2,456 ; in 1860, 1,093. 
This difference in population is owing to 
the formation of the towns of Cuyahoga 
Falls and Middlebury, each of which 
embraces territory which belonged to the 
town in 1850. The town received its 
name from Col. Benj. Tallmadge, for- 
merly of Litchfield, Ct. 

The Rev. David Bacon was the first 
inhabitant. He removed to this place in 
June, 1807, and purchased a large part 
of the township for the purpose of plant- 
ing a colony, after the pattern of the 
early Puritans of New England, so that 
they might have schools and the institu- 
tions of the gospel from the beginning. 
The town was laid out with a road upon 
the town line on all sides; other roads 
were surveyed half the distance between 
this and the center, also center roads at 
right angles with the sides, and also diag- 
onals to the square. . 

The lands were sold, subject to an 
annuity or tax, for the support of the 
gospel. Great care was taken to induce 
religious people, and such as were attached 
to Congregational churches, to imigrate. 

The enterprise was pecuniarily unsuc- 
cessful, owing to the absence of commercial 
intercourse and the approach of the war 
of 1812; but it was successful in a far 
more important respect. The principles 
of the fathers, and their plan of forming 
new settlements, were vindicated, a stable 
and most vigorous Church was planted, 
and an example given of the manner in 
which Christian people ought to form new 
setilements. The colonists were most of 
them from New Haven and Litchfield 
counties, Connecticut. 

The Church was organized Jan. 22, 
1809, by the Rev. Jonathan Leslie; nine 
persons united at the formation. By vote 
of five to three, it became connected with 
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Portage Presbytery at the organization 
of that body, with which it still continues 
connected. It also united with the Con- 
sociation of Portage and Summit coun- 
ties, at its formation in 1841, and con- 
tinued the connection till its dissolution, 
in 1851. 

Rev. David Bacon, the founder of the 
Church and first inhabitant of the town, 
preached, with some interruptions, from 
1807 to 1812. Rev. Simeon Woodruff, 
the first pastor, was installed May 18, 
1814; dismissed Sept. 19, 1823. Rev. 
John Keys, installed Sept. 9, 1824; dis- 
missed April 16,1832. Rev. J. C. Parme- 
lee was acting pastor from Jan. 18, 1832, 
to April 18, 1840. Rev. S. W. Magill, 
installed Aug. 16, 1841; dismissed Aug. 
31, 1843. The pulpit was supplied by 
licentiates, principally, till July 25, 1847, 
when Rev. Carlos Smith was elected pas- 
tor, and continued in that relation till 
Jan 14, 1862, when he was dismissed. 
He was never installed. 

The Church has been frequently re- 
freshed with the presence of the Lord. 
Sometimes the revivals have been general 
and powerful, but always quiet, and con- 
nected with the ordinary means of grace, 
except that the pastor has received occa- 
sional aid from neighboring pastors. The 
most powerful occurred some thirty years 
ago, while the pastor was absent at the 
East. 

The whole number received to the fel- 
lowship of the Church from its organiza- 
tion, in 1809, to March, 1862, is 771; 
515 by profession, 256 by letter ;—301 
have been dismissed, 213 have died, 21 
have been excommunicated ; present num- 
ber, 285; not accounted for, 51. 

The people have been accustomed to 
contribute with more than usual liberality, 
and yet have increased in wealth beyond 
their neighbors. 
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A TRUE REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


BY REV. ERDIX TENNEY, LYME, N. H. 


A REVIVAL of religion may be defined 
as the re-animation of the spirit and 
energy of piety in the hearts of the peo- 
ple of God. It implies the previous ex- 
istence of religion in the soul. Its re- 
vival, then, may be regarded as denoting 
the more lively, vigorous, and consistent 
action of the graces of which it is con- 
stituted. Buta revival of religion is more 
generally understood as having a more 
extended signification. It is deemed ex- 
pressive, not only of the re-animation of 
the spirit and energy of piety in the 
hearts of believers, but also of the nearly 
simultaneous conviction and conversion of 
many impenitent men. Where the minds 
of Christians are earnestly turned to the 
interests of religion, and are zealously 
enlisted in its services; where irreligious 
persons, with a deep and painful sense of 
sin, are inquiring the way of salvation, 
and devoting their affections and strength 
to God, there is what is technically de- 
nominated a revival of religion. Such a 
movement is the effect of the special 
operation of the divine Spirit upon the 
human heart. It is a radical, genuine 
work—a state of things divinely approved 
only as it is the production of the Spirit 
of God in enlightening, increasingly, the 
minds of His people, and invigorating 
their graces, and in renewing and saving 
men. 

A revival of religion, then, must be 
something more than a change of opinion, 
however thorough or extended. The 
minds of the community may be enlight- 
ened in relation to the doctrines of re- 
ligion ; their errors of sentiment corrected, 
where there is no correction of spirit or 
practice. Their convictions of divine 
teaching may undergo a radical trans- 
formation, where the teaching utterly fails 
to move the heart or to rectify the life. 


Just as a man may change his system of 
philosophy, or his impressions of the na- 
ture and revolutions of the planets, with- 
out any change whatever in his affections 
or habits. An essentially correct under- 
standing of divine truth may be consist- 
ent with stubborn resistance of its prac- 
tical tendencies. 

It is something more, too, than a tem- 
porary reformation. There is, often, a 
change in some of the visible habits of 
men, where the reigning spirit of per- 
verseness in the soul beats with as strong 
pulsation as ever. Motives of mere per- 
sonal interest, that imply no change of 
temper; that have not the most distant 
relationship to spiritual, holy affections ; 
may prompt the profane man, for a time, 
to cease his profanation, and the ine- 
briate his cups, and the violator of the 
Sabbath his desecration. Otherinfluences, 
entirely, than religious, may be the source 
of the momentary reform. The change 
does not go down beneath the surface. 
It may be limited to what is exterior and 
visible, as certain animals, at regular in- 
tervals, change their color or skin, and 
are still distinguished by one and the 
same nature. 

It is something more, too, than excited 
feeling. A revival of religion is the pro- 
duction of the Spirit of God; but the 
feelings of the community may be raised 
to fever heat by other influences than 
those of religion, or by influences rela- 
ting to the accidents or forms of religion, 
rather than to its transforming, vital en- 
ergies. A revived state of religious de- 
votion will appear not only in feeling 
strongly, but in acting consistently with 
religious principles. It will be known 
by being directed and governed by the 
spirit of the gospel. But the general 
feeling is often roused to the greatest 
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vehemence by causes into which none of 
the elements of piety enter, and where 
the laws of virtue and godliness are 
trampled under foot. It may have the 
name of religion ; it may be distinguished 
by rigid adherence to some of its observ- 
ances; it may be the fruit of religious 
instrumentalities even, where there is not 
one feature of vital godliness. If all ex- 
cited feeling, that is dignified, often, with 
the name of religion, constitutes, or en- 
ters, necessarily, into genuine religious 
revivals, then they may be looked for 
among the disciples of Fourier, or of the 
Mormon prophet; among the devotees of 
mesmeric rhapsodies, and all sects of en- 
thusiasts and dreamers, who convert shad- 
ows into substance,and fictions into verities. 

It implies something more, too, than 
mere external change. It is something 
more than temporary reformation, and 
something more, also, than external trans- 
formation. Unmingled selfishness may 
originate such a change. It may be the 
prompting of worldly considerations en- 
tirely. Health, or ease, or wealth, or 
honor, or eminent station, or any of the 
ten thousand motives that impel and gov- 
ern men in their pride and ambition, 
may be the source of its existence. Men 
may discern, as they imagine, a reason 
for the transformation, in the security of 
their more secular interests. And the 
one may be effected merely as prepara- 
tory to the attainment of the other. 
There may be no mystery, then, attend- 
ing the origin of changes of this nature, 
if all considerations relating to vital re- 
ligion are discarded. If, then, we are 
to look beyond mere change of opinion, 
or excited feeling, or temporary reforma- 
tion, or outward transformation, for a 
genuine revival of religion, where is it to 
be found? How is it to be distinguished 
From all other movements that affect com- 
munities and nations? What are its essen- 
tial, vital attributes ? 

Every revival of devout piety is the 
production of the Spirit of God. It is 
a spiritual work, and can be achieved by 
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no other than a power omnipotent and 
divine. Whatever human agencies may 
be concerned in its accomplishment, they 
have efficiency only as they are rendered 
efficient by a supernatural, irresistible 
influence. As the fruits of the field 
are the effect of natural causes, in the 
absence of which all human instrumen- 
talities, in its cultivation, would be en- 
tirely futile, so a revived state of piety 
in the community is the effect of super- 
natural causes, in the absence of which 
all mere human efforts would be a 
mere beating of the air. They would 
avail nothing in achieving the result, as 
the saw and the hammer would avail 
nothing in the construction of the build- 
ing without a hand to wield them. It is, 
then, the work of God, not of man—an 
effect, clearly perceived, as lying beyond 
the reach of all mere human agencies. 
But it is not only the work of God, but 
a work effected through divine truth. 
Men are enlightened in relation to spirit- 
ual objects, before they are quickened into 
religious being or revived. They are not 
thus moved in a state of perfect blindness 
or ignorance. They are not affected and 
impelled, as some inanimate substance is 
moved by the current of the river, or a 
locomotive by the power of steam. They 
are rather acted upon as intelligent; as 
capable of understanding divine truth; 
and as having, to a certain extent, the 
means of its understanding and the power 
of choice. The judgment and the reason 
are informed; men are taught by the 
Spirit and the word, preparatory to the 
subjugation of the affections and the will 
to Jehovah. The mission of the Son of 
God, in human flesh, was not conceived 
and executed for the world’s redemption 
alone. It was not merely to break the 
power of sin in the soul, as the whirlwind 
breaks down the forest, or to deliver men 
from its condemnation, as a wrecked ves- 
sel is taken from the fatal shores by 
physical strength. Christ is represented 
as the light of the world, no less than its 
sacrifice—as the bright and morning star, 
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to direct men in the way of purity and 
life, no less than as the fountain of purity 
and life. The enlightening is not less 
essential than the purifying influence of 
his mission, to constitute him the Saviour 
of the world. His instructions are not 
less intimately connected with his saving 
work than the sufferings of the garden— 
his word than his blood. They are com- 
bined in the end to be achieved. If the 
one precedes, or is preparatory to the 
other, they cannot be separated in effect- 
ing the result. Men are enlightened, re- 
newed and sanctified through the truth. 
The object of Christ’s interposition is 
accomplished in this way. All pure re- 
vivals of religion, in which the purpose 
of Christ’s mission is being effected, are 
the fruit of divine influence attending 
religious truth and impressing its lessons 
upon the conscience and the heart. And 
all such revivals that preceded the mis- 
sion of Christ, and all conversions to God 
in the darkest periods of the world, have, 
doubtless, been wrought in the same way. 


There has been some knowledge of re- 
vealed truth, or some teachings of the 
Spirit, in relation to right and wrong, 
holiness and sin, or to man’s connection 
‘with a future, eternal state, as intro- 
ductory to, or simultaneous with, all radi- 
cal changes among men of temper and 


character. If all have not had the writ- 
ten revelation, they have not been ex- 
cluded from all sources of light in relation 
to God and duty. “ For the invisible things 
of Him are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead, so that they 
are without excuse.” It is, then, through 
the truth, or through knowledge of spirit- 
ual objects, more or less extended, that 
men are brought under the power of 
religion. Every individual reformation, 
and every conversion to God, has been 
effected in this way. All reformations 
and conversions, then, occurring in sea- 
sons of religious revival, are the fruit 
of the Spirit, impressing truth upon the 
heart and the conscience. 
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It is obviously not to the agency of the 
Spirit alone, that men are to look for 
pure revivals of religion, or to the power 
of religious truth alone. Acting disjointly 
and separately, they would fail to produce 
such a result, as the members of the human 
body, disjointed and separate, would fail 
to accomplish the purpose for which the 
body was organized. The result is the 
production of their combined influence, 
not less than the fruits of the field are the 
production of the united action of the 
sun. and rain upon the earth. And this 
united agency, which is the source of all 
pure revivals, is indicated in inclining 
their subjects to conformity to Christ, in 
opinion, in spirit, in consecration. 

It is indicated by inclining its subjects to 
conformity to Christ in opinion. The 
change wrought at such seasons has no 
tendency to heresy. It is not manifest in 
leading men into extravagances of relig- 
ious belief. Errors in doctrine are not 
the natural accompaniment of such a 
change. They are rather the fruit of a 
mind hardened and depraved. They 
grow out of departures from God, rather 
than from a state of revived and elevated 
piety. The dogmas of the Church—the 
most distorted, unfounded and irrational 
—have been acknowledged a strongly 
marked feature of the periods of her 
spiritual decline. Her purest state has 
been that most exempt from perversions 
of revelation. The Spirit, in enlighten- 
ing and renewing men through the truth, 
leads them to the most adequate impres- 
sions of its teachings. Where the truth 
has produced its most legitimate, its purest 
influence upon the heart, there, in all ordi- 
nary cases, will be found the clearest 
perception of its doctrines, and their 
readiest acknowledgment. It is not less 
a lesson of observation and experience 
than of the Scriptures, that if any man 
will do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine. In the renewed man, light and 
purity, correct views of divine teaching, 
and cordial subjection to its demands; 
and in the natural man, ignorance and 
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error, blindness of mind in relation to 
the principles of religion, and their prac- 
tical rejection, though not perhaps in- 
variably conjoined, are natural concomi- 
tants. They go together, as much as light 
and the sun, darkness and night. 

A revived condition of piety in the 
community will lead to conformity to 
Christ, also, in spirit. The feelings of the 
soul, that are predominant, governing, will 
have relation to objects spiritual and di- 
vine. These objects give them direction 
and character. They partake of the na- 
ture, they are distinguished by the attri- 
butes of the spiritual truths, through which 
they were awakened into existence. If 
there may be animated feeling of the 
greatest intensity, produced by causes 
having some relation to religion, that are 
essentially unlike spiritual, devout affec- 
tions; if there may be a deep, strong 
current of emotion in relation to religion, 
in the absence of all sympathy with the 
spirit of Christianity; if religious con- 
victions, religious solicitude, religious reso- 
lutions, may be deep and long continued 
where not one breath of the Christian 
life has been drawn, it will not be so 
where the Spirit produces its legitimate 
work in the soul—where men are vitally 
interested in genuine revivals of religion. 
Here, men are not only moved, but in 
the right direction. They are not only 
affected—strongly, thoroughly impressed, 
even—but subdued. The impressions re- 
ceived bear the likeness of the objects by 
which they are produced. They are 
made to feel, and their feelings are spirit- 
ual, devout. Christ is seen to be the 
chiefest among ten thousand, and he is, 
in his distinctive attributes, cordially ap- 
proved and loved. The Christian relig- 
ion has not only awakened attention and 
concern, but Christian inclinations, and 
Christian sympathies. The spirit, in pure 
revivals of religion, produces, in its sub- 
jects spiritual, holy aspirations. A change 
is wrought, that is indicated by a reflec- 
tion in the temper of its subjects, of some- 
thing of the meekness, the kindness, the 
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charity of the divine agent, by whom it is 
wrought. 

But a revived condition of piety will 
lead also to conformity to Christ, in gen- 
eral religious consecration. It will not be 
constituted of just opinions and feelings 
only. There is an end to be accomplished 
by a religious life, beyond the mere inter- 
ests of the individual, in whom the virtues 
of such a life are practiced. And in gen- 
uine revivals of religion, men are moved 
to the pursuit of thisend. They will not 
be content with impressions, in relation to 
religion, or with religious affections, how- 
ever just or pure, that are wanting in 
practical influence. They seek to give 
them expression. Adequate views of the 
truth and feeling such as the truth is fitted 
to awaken, will prompt their possessor to 
effort for the diffusion of the truth. There 
will be a religious life, no less than relig- 
ious impressions and affections; and solici- 
tude to render this life productive of re- 
sults, such as the Christian religion is 
adapted to achieve in the earth. Christi- 
anity is operative. It is indicated, not 
only in the subjugation and sanctification 
of the inner man, it impels and governs 
the outer. It inclines men to positive en- 
deavors for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of religion, not less habitually and 
zealously, than the spirit of the world, the 
worldling, to like endeavors for the ad- 
vancement of his worldly interests. Such 
an inclination was developed in the life 
of the apostles, and of the early disciples 
of Christ. It appeared in the action of 
confessors and martyrs to the truth. It 
breathed and spoke in the achievements 
of the Reformers of the sixteenth century. 
It was a constraining, ruling principle in 
the religious efforts and devotion of Mar- 
tyn and Brainard, of Taylor and Page. 
It is a distinctive feature in the character 


of every consistent disciple of the Son of 
God. 


As there was visible, marked consecra- 
tion to the diffusion of religion in the Mas- 
ter, so there will be in the servant — as in 
the Great Teacher, so there will be in the 
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learner — as in the Head of the Church, 
so there will be in its body, where the re- 
lation of the latter to the former, is like 
that of the living branch to the vine. To 
talk of animated, glowing piety in the soul, 
or of revived, animated piety in the com- 
munity, separate from positive Christian 
effort, or as that which does not directly 
and inevitably prompt them, as the living 
spirit in the human body, breath and mo- 
tion, would be gross solecism. It would 
be like talking of the sun separate from 
his light and heat, or of human govern- 
ment separate from the action and influ- 
ences which constitute it what it is. A 
revived condition of piety will not be dis- 
connected with revived Christian action, 
and effort for the prevalence of Christian- 
ity. The natural man, in a healthy, vig- 
orous state, faithfully performs the offices 
peculiar to his condition and relations, 
and the renewed man, in the purest, 
healthiest exercises of the Christian, per- 
forms most faithfully the duties and 
labors of the Christian life. He seeks the 
diffusion of Christ’s kingdom. He gives 
himself to the work, upon which its diffu- 
sion is made to depend. The revived 
state of piety will be seen in acts of self- 
denial, and benevolent endeavors, such as 
Christianity inculcates. And these will 
be the more apparent, the stronger the 
pulsations of gracious affection in the 
soul. 

Genuine revivals of religion then, are 
the production of the divine spirit through 
the truth, and are marked by the conform- 
ity of their subjects to Christ, in opinion, 
in spirit, in religious consecration. 

In regard to the purity of modern re- 
vivals, as compared with religious revivals 
in the infancy of Christianity, or in a for- 
mer dispensation, it may be difficult to 
attain to any exact results. During the 
religious movements in the time of Josiah, 
and after the captivity, many, probably, 
were constituted children of God, and the 
graces of His people were greatly invig- 
orated. But relapses into worldly con- 
formity speedily succeeded these move- 
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ments. The admonitions and teachings 
of the Scriptures, at these periods, clearly 
imply, that there were instances of apos- 
tacy and gross defection in the Church. 
The religious revivals of the apostolic 
age are regarded as having never been 
surpassed in power and purity. Their 
influence was extended. It diffused itself 
almost with the rapidity of light, till it 
became universal. Pliny and Tertullian 
and men of all grades of rank and charac- 
ter, testify either directly or indirectly, to 
its prevalence and excellence. But even 
these revivals were not exempt from all 
corrupt fruit. The addresses of the apos- 
tles to the churches, are living evidence 
that its members had not made such at- 
tainments in piety, as to escape the impu- 
tation of pride, of ambition, of worldly 
conformity; of apostacy even. If there 
was, in this period of the Church, a higher 
elevation of piety, and more eminent con- 
secration to Christ and his cause, than has 
been since attained, there were then err- 


ors and sins, such as have marred her 
beauty, and enervated her power, in all 


subsequent periods. There was then a 
failure to reflect the graces of religion, in 
their consistency and harmony, as their 
great teacher and model. 

The Reformation, in which Wickliff and 
Luther, and Calvin and Zwingle were 
the prominent actors, and the revivals 
centuries later, in which the labors of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield, of Edwards and 
the Tennents, of Griffin and Hallock, of 
Nettleton and Spring, were the leading 
instrumentalities, greatly replenished the 
churches, and blessed them with large 
additional light and power. But these 
periods of revived religious interest were 
followed by defections in Christian doc- 
trine, and relapses, to no small extent, 
into the spirit and habits of the world. 

The first religious movements in the 
churches in connection with protracted 
meetings, nearly thirty years since,checked 
for a season the tide of worldliness, and 
introduced many laborers into Christ’s 
vineyard. But those movements were fol- 
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lowed, as others apparently, by a state of 
marked religious indifference and inac- 
tion. The season of seeming elevation 
above the ordinary standard of piety, was 
succeeded by one of deep religious de- 
pression. 

The late revivals, that have been very 
intimately connected with noon-day pray- 
er meetings, are said to have replenished 
the Churches with persons of wealth, and 
young men of active habits of piety, and 
large promise. They have been described 
as constituting a new epoch in the spirit- 
ual movements of Christ’s kingdom, as 
being effected by few of the ordinary 
means of religious advancement, and as 
being consequently more purely, than 
previous religious awakenings, the work 
of the divine spirit. But thus early has 
not some of the gold become dim, and 
some of the most fine gold changed ? 
Already has not the fire almost ceased to 
burn, on some of these new altars? The 
anticipated offerings to the treasury of 
the Lord, and the more zealous, faithful 
consecration in His vineyard, so limited 
and feeble, have already proved a sad 
commentary upon their superior spiritual 
power and purity. 

It is apparent that no revivals of relig- 
ion have been exempt from human weak- 
ness and imperfection. There are none 
that have not been followed by a state of 
religious decline — none, whose fruits 
have been found disconnected with all 
defections from the truth, or free from all 
intermixtures of error and worldly con- 
formity. If these seasons of reviving have 
elevated the standard of piety, and im- 
parted fresh vigor to the graces of many 
of the disciples of Christ, as it might be 
presumption to question, many of their 
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subjects have fallen from the steadfastness 
of piety, brought strange fire to the altar 
of religious devotion, and subjected all 
special movements, in the experience of 
the Church, to some extent, to serious 
suspicion. 

If some revivals have been more ex- 
empt from whatever is fitted to bring them 
into disrepute, and purer than others; they 
are those, probably, where the doctrines 
of religion have been the most thoroughly 
understood by the people. If men are 
renewed and sanctified by the Spirit, 
through the truth, then it is natural to 
look for the best fruits of religion, where 
the truth is the most generally diffused — 
where the minds of men have been brought 
into the closest contact with its principles 
and practical tendencies. It is hardly 
possible to resist the impression, that there 
will be the least fanaticism and extrava- 
gance, the least to misguide and pervert, 
the least to rob revivals of their purity and 
power, where their teachings and efforts 
are the most thoroughly pervaded with 
the doctrines and principles of religion. 

These are the central element, in all 
genuine revived piety. They constitute 
the basis of all vital godliness, in all its 
stages in the human heart. The struc- 
ture that rests upon such a foundation, 
and is interpenetrated with its spirit, will 
be a building, fitly framed together, grow- 
ing unto an holy temple in the Lord. It 
will be distinguished for its comely pro- 
portions, its symmetry, its strength—its 
permanence, its majesty, its grace. He, 
then, who labors for the diffusion of divine 
truth, and the prevalent understanding of 
its principles, labors for religious revivals 
of power and purity. 





ORATIO DOMINICA. 


FatHer on the heavenly throne, 
Name adorable we own ; 

Come thy kingdom; speed thy will; 
Heaven and earth the same fulfil. 
Daily thou our table spread, 

As the day demands its bread. 


From thy book blot out our dues, 
As we too our debtors use. 

Neither leave us to the hour, 

When the Tempter plies his power. 
For the kingdom, power, and glory 
Thine be; ages tell the story. 
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RESULT OF A COUNCIL AT GRAFTON, MS., IN 1744. 


In our July number, a year ago, we 
published an interesting result of Council, 
of the year 1781, “illustrating a not yet 
obsolete aspect of New England The- 
ology.” We here reprint from a copy in 
the Congregational Library—the gift of 
J. Wingate Thornton, Esq.—a similar 
document, a generation earlier in date, 
which also is not without interest, as 
showing the type and treatment of ques- 
tions in theology which then prevailed. 

The Church at Grafton, Ms.—Grafton 
being a tract of land, at first four miles 
square, reserved for the Indians when 
the town of Sutton was formed, and 
called Hassanamisco—was embodied Dec. 
28, 1731; and Mr. Prentice was ordained 
the next day as its first pastor, on a salary 
of £100 a year. 

Mr. Prentice was the son of Solomon 
P. Prentice, Jr., [who was the son of 
Solomon P. Prentice, who was the son 
of Henry Prentice, “ Planter,” who was 
at Cambridge before 1640,] and was born 
in Cambridge, Ms., May 11, 1705. He 
graduated H. U. 1727; and was settled 
at Grafton, as above, when twenty-six 
years of age. He married, Oct. 26,1732, 
at Easton, Ms., Sarah, daughter of Na- 
thaniel and Sarah Sartell—a lady who 
had been educated at a Convent in Eng- 
land, and who, it was said, could readily 
quote, from memory, almost any verse in 
the Bible. When Whitefield came to 
Massachusetts, Mr. Prentice invited him 
to preach at Grafton, and soon after 
troubles arose in the Church in conse- 
quence. Mr. Prentice was considered a 
“ New-Light ;” and this Council was un- 
questionably called in consequence. The 
Council, as will be seen, exhorted “the 
aggrieved to bury all past dissatisfactions, 
and to sit contentedly” under Mr. P.’s 
“ administrations ;” but notwithstanding 
this, the trouble ultimated in his dismission 
less than three years after, [July 8, 1747.] 


He was next installed at Easton, Ms., 
Nov. 18, 1747, where he preached until, 
as Rev. Jonathan Longley says, in his 
History of the Congregational Churches 
and Ministers of Bristol County, [Am. 
Quar. Reg., vol. xii, p. 141,] he was 
“suspended from the discharge of his 
public ministry, Nov. 12, 1754.” The 
Historical and Genealogical Register [vol. 
vi., p. 273,] says he preached at Belling- 
ham, and at Hull, from 1768 to 1772, 
when, the latter location not agreeing 
with his health, he returned to his house 
and farm in Grafton, where, “ May 22d, 
1773, aged 68 years, he fell asleep in ex- 
pectation of a glorious immortality.” The 
writer in the Register makes no allusion 
to the “ suspension ” to which Mr. Long- 
ley refers, but says he “was a man of 
God, pure in heart, and of true piety, 
and of the Calvinist Congregational per- 
suasion.” Perhaps Mr. L. meant only, 
by that unusual and awkward phrase, to 
designate the date of the cessation of 
Mr. P.’s ministry at Easton. Dr. Allen, 
in his Biographical Dictionary, makes the 
mistake of saying that he died, “aged 
about 91.” Mr. Prentice was one of 
Prince’s subscribers. 


Resvutt oF Covuncit. 
A Council of seven Churches, viz. The 
third Church of Christ in Ipswich, the 
third Church in Salem,? the first Church in 





1 The Third Church of Christ, in Ipswich, [now the 
church in Hamilton,] was at this time under the 
care of its first pastor, Rev. SAMUEL WIGGLESWORTH, 
who was Moderator of this Council. He was a son 
of Rey. Michael Wigglesworth, of Malden, by his 
second wife ; was born Feb. 4, 1688, 0. s.; graduated 
H. U. 1707; pursued his studies there two years ; in 
1710, commenced the practice of Medicine at Ipswich 
Hamlet, [Hamilton]soon returned to Malden and com- 
menced a school and studied theology ; was ordained 
at Hamilton, Oct. 27,1714, where he continued his 
labors until his death, Sept. 3, 1768. He published 
seven sermons, a Dudleian Lecture, and two con- 
troversial pamphlets. 

2 The Third Church in Salem, (so says Rev. J. B. 
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Mendon,? the first Church in Malden,‘ the 
Church in Medford,5 the first Church in 
Reading,® the second Church in Mendon,’ 
eonven’d at Grafton October 2d, 1744, at 
the Desire of the Church in Grafton, to 
hear and advise upon sundry Matters of 
Offence, from whence Differences have 





Felt, LL.D., than whom no man is a more competent 
authority,) at this time, must have been that now 
recognized as the Tabernacle, of which Rev. SAMUEL 
Fisk was then pastor. Mr. Fisk was born in Brain- 
tree, Ms., in 1689; graduated H. U. 1708, and was 
settled over the First Church in Salem, Oct. 8, 1718. 
In 1785, a majority of the First Church, and of the 
adherents of Mr. Fisk, formed a new Church, which 
they claimed to be the First, until 1763, when they 
took the name of Third, until 1775, since which date 
they have been known as the Tabernacle. Mr. Fisk 
was dismissed from them July 30, 1745, but did not 
die until 1770, aged 81. 

3 The First Church in Mendon was now under the 
care of Rev. Joszepa Dork, its third pastor. He was 
born in 1689; graduated H. U. 1711, and was settled 
at Mendon, 1716, where he died, March 9, 1768, aged 
79, after a pastorate of fifty-two years. 

4 The First Church in Malden was now under its 
seventh pastor, Rev. JosepH Emerson. He was the 
son of Edward E., and grandson of Rev. Joseph E., 
of Mendon, and was born at Chelmsford, Ms., April 
20, 1700; graduated H. U. 1717, and was ordained at 
Malden, Oct. 31, 1721. He married Mary, daughter 
of Rey. S. Moody, of York, Me., and had nine sons 
(three ministers,) and four daughters. He preached 
for nearly half a century, without losing but two 
Sabbaths, and died suddenly, July 18, 1767, aged 67. 

5 The Church in Medford was now in charge of its 
second minister, Rev. EBENEZER TURELL. He was 
born in Boston, Feb. 5, 1701-2; graduated H. U. 
1721, and was settled at Medford, Nov. 25, 1724, 
where he continued until his death, Dec. 8, 1778, 
aged 76. He married the daughter of Dr. Cole- 
man, of Boston, and among his numerous publica- 
tions was the life of that noted Divine. 

6 The First Church in Reading [now South Read- 
ing,] was now in the care of its sizth pastor, Rev. 
Wiu1am Hopsy—who was born in Boston, Aug. 13, 
1707; graduated H. U. 1725; was ordained at Read- 
ing, Sept. 5, 1783, and remained there until his 
death, June 18, 1765, aged 57. He was an able and 
Godly man. Dying, he left behind him a solemn 
address to his people to choose an evangelical suc- 
cessor—which is in Mass. Missionary Magazine, 
vol. v., pp. 871-5. Among other publications, he 
vindicated the itineracy and character of Whitefield. 

7 The Second Church in Mendon [now Milford,] 
was now in the care of its first pastor, Rev. AMARIAH 
Frost. Mr. F. was born in Wrentham, Ms., about 
1720; graduated H. U. 1740, and was settled over 
the Second Church in Mendon, Dec. 21, 1748, where 
he continued until his death, at the age of 72, which 
took place May 12, 1792. He prepared many young 
men for College, and educated one of his own sons 
for the ministry, who was licensed, but never settled. 
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arose in said Church ; ® and more especially 
between a Number of aggrieved Brethren 
and the Rev. Mr. Solomon Prentice their 
Pastor. And after repeated solemn Prayer 
to GOD for his Direction, and mature hear- 
ing and weighing what the Parties had to 
offer, came to the following Result respect- 
ing the Articles of Charge against him, viz. 

Article I. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said in 
his Preaching, ‘That we are not to love 
none but such as are savingly converted: 
And the Life and Practice is the negative 
Part; you must discourse with them, and 
if you are converted you may know them, 
and if they are not converted, I would not 
give one Straw for their Love, or for their 
Prayers, nor don’t value their Anger one 
Straw.” 

We judge, that however Mr. Prentice in 
his Defence produced, seems to have distin- 





The following must then have been the clerical 


composition of the Council, viz: 
Age. Past’l age. 


Mod., Rev. 8. Wiactzsworta, 66 30 
Scribe, Rev. E. TuRELL, 42 20 
Rey. S. Fisk, 55 26 
Rev. J. Dorr, 55 28 
Rev. J. Emerson, 44 23 
Rev. W. Hossy, 37 ll 
Rey. A. Frost, 24 1 

It is worthy of note that in these old Results of 
Councils, the names of the pastors and messengers 
are not given; the stress being laid on the assumed 
presence of the churches by delegation, and not on 
the wisdom or dignity of individuals. H. M. D. 

8 It can hardly be doubted that the immediate 
cause of these “ differences’ was the controversy 
that arose after Whitefield’s first visit to New Eng- 
land, in 1740—four years before. He was followed 
by Tennent, Davenport, and others, who denounced 
such pastors as did not welcome them, who, in their 
turn, denounced these Evangelists. These small 
local strifes soon involved the churches throughout 
New England in a controversy. May 25, 1748, the 
‘Convention of Congregational Ministers” ‘‘ testi- 
fied ” against “several errors in doctrine and dis-~ 
orders in practice, which have of late obtained in 
various parts of the land;’’ signed, for the Conven- 
tion, by Nathaniel Eells, Moderator. In July fol- 
lowing, an “Assembly of Pastors of Churches in 
New England” issued a replicatory ‘ Testimony and 
advice,” with the signatures of 68, and the attesta- 
tions of 45—in favor of ‘“‘ the revival.”” Thus the 
parties stood when Whitefield made his second visit 
in October, 1744, cotemporaneously with the calling 
of this Council. It cannot be doubted that Mr. 
Prentice, with a part of his Church, were with 
Whitefield and the other Evangelists, while many of 
his Church were on the other side. Hine illae rizae. 

a. M.D. 
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guish’d in some Measure between a Love 
of Complacence and a Love of Pity, (which 
we allow to be a good Distinction) yet by 
much Evidence it appears, that he has 
spoken too lightly of the Love and Regards 
of unconverted Men; and has gone too far 
in a Pretence to determine their State him- 
self, and encouraged other converted Per- 
sons to the like faulty Practice. 

Art. II. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said, in 
his preaching from Mat, xxii: 20, ‘Some say 
that an Hypocrite may deceive a true Chris- 
tian, and they may deceive a weak Chris- 
tian: And I don’t say but it is possible to 
deceive some of God’s Elect; but it is al- 
most as easy for an English Man to deceive 
a French Man, and to perswade him that 
he speaks French, or Hebrew, or Greek, or 
Latin, who knows nothing of the Language, 
as for an Hypocrite to deceive a true Chris- 
tian if he will discourse with them, and if 
he holds his Tongue he may give a near 
Guess.” 

By the Evidence under this second Arti- 
cle, we are sorry to find our Judgement on 
the latter Part of the first confirmed. 


Art. II. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said, 


‘¢Some Ministers would advise Persons in 
Distress to Prayer, which I say is abomin- 
able. One saith, that Prayer is as fatal to 
the Soul as Rats-Bane is to the Body. I 
leave that, but I say it is abominable, 
abominable.” 

Upon which we judge, That however it 
be a Truth that Persons under Distress are 
to be carefully warn’d against resting in 
Duties, short of Christ, yet Mr. Prentice’s 
Doctrine under this Article is unsound, 
and of dangerous Tendency, as discourag- 
ing poor Souls from seeking Christ in the 
Way of Duty. 

Art. IV. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said at 
a Church Meeting, that ‘he was cast off 
from among his Brethren. of the Association 
for a good Work.” 

As to this Article, We not having heard 
the Rev. Association and Mr. Prentice upon 
it, don’t apprehend our selves capable of 
giving our Judgment. 

Art. V. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said in 
his Preaching, “‘You harden your Faces 
against Convictions; the Devil has got 
such Hold of you that you will not be con- 
victed.” 
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As to the Expressions said to be used 
under this Article, we think them justifi- 
able. And that the Ministers of the Gos- 
pel ought to be commended for applying 
themselves in such a Manner to many of 
their Hearers, and no Cause of Dissatisfac- 
tion is given. 

Art. VI. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said in 
his Prayer on an Election Day, “That if 
any Person would not attend because they 
would not see the Power of God, he pray’d 
they might be struck dead in a Moment in 
their Sins.” 

* Relating to which, we can’t but declare 
our Abhorrence of this unchristian and in- 
human Expression dropt from Mr. Prentice 
in Prayer: But we are glad to find him ac- 
knowledging the Vileness of it, and hum- 
bling himself for it. 

Art. VII. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said in 
one Sermon he deliver’d, ** That the Court 
of Heaven was adjourned for a little Space, 
till one of the Members came down to take 
upon him Humanity.” 

As to this Article, we cannot but con- 
demn the Expressions under it as untrue in 
themselves, and discovering a Want of 
sound Knowledge, and implying a Variety 
of absurd Notions in them. 

Art. VIII. The Rey. Mr. Prentice said 
in a Sermon he delivered, ‘‘ That Persons 
would follow their unconverted Ministers 
till they come to Hell; and then alas! they 
would all tumble over them into Hell.” 

Relating to which, when we call to Mind 
what hard and uncharitable Suppositions 
have been frequently uttered, that many of 
the Ministers of this Land are unconverted, 
how it has been often asserted as the Privi- 
ledge of Believers to discern who are con- 
verted, and who unconverted, and also that 
an unconverted Minister is not a capable 
Instrument of the Conversion of Sinners ; 
by which Doctrines Persons have been 
brought into groundless Dis-esteem of their 
Ministers, and drawn away from them, we 
are very sorry to find that Mr. Prentice has 
expressed himself in such a Manner as in 
the Article, which we judge not without 
just Suspicion, respecting the Things above- 
mentioned. 

Art. IX. The Rev. Mr. Prentice at a 
Church Meeting said, ‘That he desired to 
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have a Fast in the Town to see if the Differ- 
ences and Heart-burnings among the People 
might be healed: But when it was objected 
to by some of the Brethren, he said he did 
not know there was any personal Difference 
in Town.” 

Relating to this Article, it appears to us 
to be mainly grounded upon Misunder- 
standings, and therefore we pass it over. 

Art. X. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said in 
one of his Sermons he preach’d from Job, 
xi: 43, 44, «That Mark which is Peace of 
Conscience, that if any Persons hath any 
Checks of Conscience, it is a black Mark 
against them that they are not converted ; 
for in a Thunder Storm, or at the Hour of 
Death, if they have any Checks of Con- 
science, it is a black Mark against them 
that they are not converted; but the con- 
verted will rejoice in a Thunder Storm, or 
at the Hour of Death.” 

Respecting the Charge contain’d in this 
Article, especially compared with his Ser- 
mons on which ’tis founded, we are of 
Opinion, that there is much Confusion of 
Thought evident therein, and instead of 
conveying Instruction to the Hearers, and 
building them up in sound Doctrine, rather 
tends to perplex their Minds, and lead them 
into Error. 

Art. XI. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said, in 
a Petition in his Prayer at the Sacrament 
(in his last Prayer) concerning some Per- 
sons that did stay away from the Sacra- 
ment, —‘* Sometimes indeed Lord we don’t 
know, but now we do know it is for their 
cursed Wills.” 

In Regard of this Article we judge, that 
the Rev. Mr. Prentice has gone too far in 
assuming to himself the Prerogative of the 
great God, as Searcher of Hearts, to the 
Injury of his Fellow Christians. 

Art. XII, The Rev. Mr. Prentice said in 
his Preaching some Time in March 1743. 
‘‘That he should sit as Judge, and judge 
you down to Hell. O my Flesh trembles 
at it, for it was revealed to me lately.” 

As to this Article, by comparing the Evi- 
dences on all Sides, and what Mr. Prentice 
has offered in his Vindication, it doth not 
appear to us, that however he express’d 
himself, he intended any more than what, 
upon the Supposition of his being a true 
Saint, may be justified from 1 Cor. vi: 2, 3. 
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Art. XT. “That God’s being for us, is 
no Security against wicked Men and Devils 
being against us.” 

As to this Article, rightly understood, 
we see nothing in it worthy of Blame. 

Art. XIV. “Those that are not come in 
before this Day, there is little or no Hope 
of them.” 

On which we judge, that the Expression 
used by Mr. Prentice is much too strong, 
and the Scriptures he refer’d us unto do by 
no Means support it. 

Art. XY. ‘That God knows how many 
there is that are converted in this Assem- 
bly, and that I will know in a little Time.” 

Art. XVI. ‘That there is not above one 
in Four in this Town, and not so many in 
other Towns.” 

In Regard to these Articles we judge, 
that however commendable Mr. Prentice’s 
visiting his People to inquire after their 
spiritual Estate was in it self, and how 
worthy soever to be imitated, yet for him 
so far to pretend to judge of the Proportion 
of them that were converted and uncon- 
verted among them and in other Places, 
and so publickly to proclaim this his Judg- 
ment, we look upon it as unjustifiable and 
offensive. 

Art. XVII. “That God _had laid aside 
his Justice as a clean Garment in a clean 
Place, and cloath’d himself with Mercy.” 

This 17th Article was explain’d by Mr. 
Prentice to the Satisfaction of the Council. 

Art. XVIII. ‘‘That Man in a State of 
Nature is hopeless, helpless and promise- 
less.” 

However the Expressions in this Article 
may be explain’d in an orthodox Sense, yet 
to use them nakedly and absolutely as they 
are here laid down, we judge unsafe. 

Art. XIX. “It is very dissatisfactory 
Ebenezer Wheeler’s being admitted into 
full Communion with this Church, and at 
the same Time lying under the Scandal of 
having a Bastard Child, and never making 
any Acknowledgement or Satisfaction for 
such a Misdemeanour.” 

Respecting this Article, considering the 
Case of Mr. Ebenezer Wheeler, as it now 
stands, (however exceptionable some Cir- 
cumstances in his Admission may be) we 
judge that all Dissatisfaction concerning 
him be laid aside. 
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Art. XX. Lieutenant Drury’s sending 
three of the Brethren to the Rev. Mr. Pren- 
tice to desire him to come to his House to 
discourse with him, and the Reason of his 
sending for him was his Wife’s being un- 
easy concerning the Difference between 
them, and being under such Circumstances 
that she could not go to his House, which 
he neglected or refused to do. 

With Regard to this Article, we would 
lament Mr. Prentice’s Delay to visit Mrs. 
Drury at the Time he was sent for, consid- 
ering her dangerous Circumstances, and 
are far from thinking Mr. Prentice’s Reas- 
ons a sufficient Excuse therefor. 

Art. XXI. What he said to his Mother 
Clark on the Day of his Wife’s Funeral, 
viz. “* Mrs. Clark, your Daughter is dead, 
and you are glad of it, are you not?” 

As to this Article, from what was said 
under it, we apprehend Mr. Prentice intend- 
ed no more than a chearful Satisfaction in 
the Disposal of God’s Providence. 

Art. XXII, The Rev. Mr. Prentice’s de- 
livering in a Sermon, wherein he cited to 
Mat. xviii: 15, and wherein he shewed it was 
the Duty of any Person, if he had ought 
against his Brother, to deal with him alone ; 
but Persons will omit that Part of. their 
Duty, and tell it abroad, it may be, twenty 
or thirty Miles off, and he had something 
further to deliver, but there being so many 
Strangers present, he would omit it till an- 
other Opportunity, and the same Day he 
appointed the Sacrament, and hath never 
since cleared up the Matter. 

As to this Article, if there be any just 
Grounds of Offence in it, we judge what 
Mr. Prentice has offered may be received as 
Satisfaction. 

Art. XXIII. The Rev. Mr. Prentice’s 
obtruding so often into other Ministers 
Charges without their Consent, and his 
often admitting other Preachers, such as 
Pain and other such Preachers into his 
Pulpit, and in other Places among his 
People. 

Art, XXIV. The Rev. Mr. Prentice al- 
lowing Mr. Pain! and Britt to preach in 





1 We suppose this ‘‘ Pain ” may have been Elisha 
Paine, who, being a lawyer in Canterbury, Ct., and 
being converted, felt it to be his duty to preach 
about 1742, without any license, and was imprisoned 
therefor. He became a Separatist, and in 1752 went 

VOL. IV. 25 
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his Congregation on the Sabbath-Day, and 
his so highly applauding ‘“ Tennent and 
Davenport, and Pain,” as he termed them, 
in a Sermon he delivered from Luk. ii: 34, 
which we look upon contrary to the Arti- 
cles he lately subscribed to, and is just 
Matter of Offence. 

Respecting which two Articles, as no 
sufficient Reasons appear to us, as Grounds 
of Mr. Prentice’s Conduct, so we can’t but 
judge it condemnable, and therefore would 
earnestly intreat him to guard against a like 
Behaviour for the Time to come, and study 
to do his own Business. 

Art. XXV. The Church’s proceedings 
with us the last Church-Meeting, being on 
the 9th of this Instant J anuary, whtre they 
voted we should all be desired by the Pas- 
tor to withdraw from the Church, except 
one, and to be examined seperate concern- 
ing the Reasons why we had for some Time 
withdrawn from the Lord’s Table, which 
we look upon as an arbitrary Act, and con- 
trary to Church-Discipline, and a just Mat- 
ter of Offence. 

As to this Article, we pass it over, as not 
of Importance. 

Art. XX VI. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said, 
in a Sermon he delivered, ** To what Pur- 
pose is it to preach to an unregencrate Man, 
for to tell him he must not kill, nor must 
not steal, he must not do these and those 
Things, for he has no Power to resist them, 
for he is the Devil’s Slave and Vassal, and 
doth just what the Devil would have him 
do.” 

Art. XXVII. The Rev. Mr. Prentice 
said, ‘*he was desired by some to preach 
up Relative Duties, as the Duty of the 
Husband to the Wife, and the Wife to the 
Husband, of Children to Parents, and Pa- 





to Bridgehampton, L. I., where he continued till his 
death, in 1775. Of ‘‘ Britt ” we have found nothing, 
unless he was the Silas Brett who afterwards preached 
at Freetown, Ms., from 1748 to 1778, or thereabouts. 
“ Tennent ” was Gilbert T., of New Brunswick, N.J., 
who preached as an Evangelist in New England, in 
1740-1, at Whitefield’s request. ‘‘ Davenport ” was 
James D., minister of Southold, L. I., graduated 
Yale, 1782, who became an enthusiast in the excite- 
ment of 1740-1, and warned the people of Boston 
against “their unconverted ministers.” In 1742, 
the Connecticut Assembly attempted to banish him. 
In 1744, he published a thorough confession and re- 
tractation. He died in 1757, aged about 45. 
H. M. D. 
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rents to Children,” he replied, ‘‘I sha’n’t do 
it: What! before Faith? It is just like 
telling a Man that hath both his Legs cut 
off, to run to such a Place and he shall 
have such a Prize, or one dumb to discourse 
on some fine Topick, or one that is deaf to 
attend to fine Musick, or one that is blind 
to look upon fine Colours.” 

Respecting these two Articles, altho’ it 
be sound and wholesome Doctrine for Min- 
isters to preach Faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the Foundation and Principle of 
good Works, such as relative Duties, and 
the like, and no Work is evangelically good 
that springs not from Faith, yet we appre- 
hend that the Expressions he used carry 
the Matter too far, and tend to lead People 
into dangerous Mistakes. 

Art. XXVIII. The Rev. Mr. Prentice 
said in another Sermon he delivered from 
Joel ii: 28, to the End, ‘* That the meanest 
of our Sons and Daughters that prophecy 
in these Days, had a greater Share of the 
Holy Ghost and divine Grace than John 
Baptist had, and to prove it, cited to those 
Words, that the least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven is greater than he.” 

Art. XXIX. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said, 
in a Sermon he delivered, ‘‘ That Persons 
in these Days have the Knowledge of the 
divine Spirit in greater Measures than the 
Prophets and Apostles had.” 

As to these Articles, which are partly 
acknowledg’d, having heard the Sermon in 
which they are said to have been delivered, 
and which were offered in Defence, we find 
in it too much Confusion of Thought, and 
Want of necessary Distinctions, and can 
by no Means think it safe for any to apply 
Prophecies in such a Manner as to lead 
Persons to look for immediate Revelations, 
and we also dislike his asserting such an 
absolute, certain and infallible Assurance 
of Salvation in this present State. 

Art. XXX. The Rev. Mr. Prentice said 
in a Church-Meeting, that “the first four 


A Hymn of Thomas Aquinas. 
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Ministers we desired to assist us in Coun- 
cil, were Opposers of the Work of God.” 

Respecting this Article, we are very sorry 
that such an Expression, which savours of 
rash judging, should drop either from Mr, 
Prentice or any of his Brethren. 

And thus having gone through the sever- 
al Articles of Charge, we would now in- 
treat the Rev. Mr. Prentice to take into 
serious Consideration the Things that have 
been objected against him by his Brethren, 
with our Judgment given thereon, and re- 
ceive them as Motives to his Humiliation 
and future Caution, that he avoid giving 
all like Occasion of Offence hereafter, and 
study to approve himself to God, a Work- 
man that need not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the Word of Truth. 

Upon Mr. Prentice’s accepting the Judg- 
ment and Advice of this Council, we ex- 
hort the Aggrieved to bury all past Dissat- 
isfactions, and to sit contentedly and 
peaceably under his Administrations, care- 
fully avoiding a difficult Disposition in 
Time to come, as well as looking back with 
a jealous Eye upon their past Conduct in 
the Manner of their Withdrawing: We ex- 
hort them to look upon their Pastor as one 
that sincerely and zealously seeks the Good 
of his People’s Souls, whatever Mistakes 
he has unhappily run into. 

Finally, since at the Call of the dear 
Church of Christ in Grafton, we have un- 
dertaken the arduous Work, which, by the 
Help of God, we have brought thus far to- 
wards Perfection, we pray, that our Coun- 
sel may be acceptable to them also, and 
that they would universally seek the Things 
that make for Peace, and whereby they 
may edify one another. And may the God 
of Peace and Love dwell with you all. 
Amen. 


SamMveL WiccLeswortnu, Moderator. 
A true Copy examined, 


Attest. Esrnzzer Turett, Scribe. 





A HYMN OF THOMAS AQUINAS. A. D. 1262. 


Tuis Hymn of the “ Angelical Doctor” has by many been thought to stand next 
to the Dies Ire in excellence. It has been a vexing hymn to the translators; the 
fourth verse, especially, having perplexed, if not baffled, some of the best scholars 


who have tried to render it. 
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We affix the recent beautiful and very faithful version of the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
M. A., Warden of Sackville College, whose Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences must 
have charmed all their readers, and whose skill in the difficult work is really won- 


derful. 
Pange, lingua, gloriosi 
Corporis mysterium, 
Sanguinisque pretiosi, 
Quem in mundi pretium 
Fructus ventris generosi 
Rex effudit gentium. 


Nobis datus, nobis natus, 
Ex intacta virgine, 
Et in mundo conversatus, 
Sparso verbi semine, 
Sui moras incolatus 
Miro clausit ordine. 


In supremae nocte coenae, 
Recumbens cum fratribus, 
Observata lege plene 
Cibis in legalibus : 

Cibum turbae duodenae 
Se dat suis manibus. 


Verbum caro, panem verum, 
Verbo carnem efficit, 
Fitque sanguis Christi merum, 
Etsi sensus deficit : 
Ad firmandum cor sincerum 
Sola fides sufficit. 


Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui : 
Et antiquum documentum 
Novo cedat ritui : 
Praestet fides supplementum 
Sensuum defectui ! 


Genitori, genitoque 
Laus et iubilatio ! 
Salus, honor, virtus quoque 
Sit et benedictio ! 
Procedenti ab utroque 
Compar sit laudatio ! 


H.M.D. 


Of the glorious Body telling, 
O my tongue, its mysteries sing, 
And the Blood, all price excelling, 
Which for this world’s ransoming, 
In a generous womb once dwelling, 
He shed forth, the Gentile’s King. 


Given for us, for us descending 
Of a Virgin to proceed, 
Man with man in converse blending 
Scattered He the Gospel seed : 
' Till His sojourn drew to ending, 
Which He closed in wondrous deed. 


At the last Great Supper seated 
Circled by His brethren’s band, 
All the Law required, completed 
In the meat its statues planned, 
To the Twelve Himself He meted 
For their food with His own hand. 


Word made Flesh, by word He truly 
Makes True Bread his Flesh to be: 
Wine Curist’s Blood becometh newly ; 

And if senses fail to see 
Faith alone the true heart duly 
Strengthens for the Mystery. 


Sueh a Sacrament, inclining, 
Worship we with reverent awe : 

Ancient rites their place resigning 
To a new and nobler Law: 

Faith her supplement assigning 
To make good the sense’s flaw. 


Honor, laud, and praise addressing 
To the FATHER and the Son, 

Might ascribe we, virtue, blessing 
And eternal benison : 

Hoty Guost, from Both progressing, 
Equal laud to Thee be done! 





SKETCH OF THE HALF CENTURY HISTORY OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH IN LITCHFIELD, MAINE. 


BY REY. DAVID THURSTON, ACTING PASTOR,! 


In the years 1779-1781, three natives of 
Yarmouth and Chatham, on Cape Cod, 
pitched their tents on a plantation in Lin- 





1 The substance of this sketch was read at the an- 
nual meeting of the Kennebec County Conference of 
Churches, for 1861, and a copy was requested by the 
Conference, for publication in the Quarterly. A 
movement was also inaugurated to aid this feeble 
church to a new house of worship, which was very 


coln County, now Litchfield and Bowdoin, 
then a waste, howling wilderness. Their 
names were Barnabas Baker, Thomas 
Smith and Benjamin Smith, and their 





much needed. And after remarks from Rev. Messrs. 
C. B. Smith, T. N. Lord and Rev. Dr. Tappan, a sub- 
scription of $180 was pledged on the ground for 
their help. The people will do all they can, but will 
need future assistance. 
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wives. Messrs. Smith were brothers, and 
Mrs. Baker was their sister. Two other 
families were in the vicinity, and within a 
year, three or four more settled within a 
few miles of them. The two brothers, 
their sister, and some others in these fam- 
ilies, were hopefully pious. Here, with 
rising families, they were enclosed by the 
majestic native growth, without roads, and 
far from any accessible place of public 
worship. The Sabbath came. A serious 
inquiry arose, how shall its sacred hours 
be employed? Accustomed to worship 
God in the assembly of his people, they 
felt their privation. They knew “ God 
had made the Sabbath for man.” They 
believed the proper observance of it was 
highly conducive to the whole welfare of 
man, secular and spiritual, temporal and 
eternal. They well understood that the 
consequences of profaning the day were 
fatal. They therefore established worship 
among themselves. Thus they hoped to 
promote their own spiritual improvement, 
and to restrain their households from open 
profanations of the sacred day. A habit 
of attending on divine worship would be 
early formed. They would have much 
religious instruction and feel a salutary 
Christian influence. 

Many years after they had thus begun 
to meet on the Sabbath, in their private 
dwellings, their venerable leader said: 
“ Our form for order was reading a por- 
tion of the word of God, prayer and sing- 
ing, and a sermon read forenoon and af- 
ternoon, and closing with prayer and 
singing.” More than five years passed 
before they heard the voice of a minister 
of Christ. Yet they “ forsook not the 
assembling of themselves together, as_ the 
manner of some is.” As constantly as 
the Sabbath returned, they met to wait 
on the Lord. Not becoming weary in 
well-doing, they fainted not, and in due 
season they began to reap. Blessed have 
been the results of this unyielding perse- 
verance in worshiping Jehovah. After 
more than five years had elapsed, a min- 
ister came, preached two lectures, baptized 
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some of their children and returned. Still 
they continued their meetings. They at- 
tracted but little attention abroad. Mis- 
sionaries from Massachusetts proper passed 
by them. They were not sent to particu- 
lar places, as is now the practice.! 

As the population increased, the two 
brothers who led in their meetings had 
some who would assist in the devotional 
exercises. In this way they were at times 
encouraged and strengthened. At length, 
some came professing to preach by imme- 
diate inspiration. Violently sectarian, 
they seemed determined to break up this 
little band of sober worshipers. Nor did 
they hesitate to avow their purpose. Some 
were led away; but the members of the 
three families, and a few others, maintain- 
ed their faith and their worship. Their 
steadfastness subjected them to many hard 
speeches and much opposition. 

As they found means, they obtained, 
occasionally, preaching for a few Sabbaths. 
But whether they had a minister or not, 
they and their families were as sure to 
convene for the worship of God, as was 
the Sabbath to return. They did not 
leave their own meeting to follow such as 
they believed “ walketh not uprightly ac- 
cording to the truth of the Gospel.” Thus 
they persevered through difficulties and 
discouragements, which tested the strength 
of their religious principles and the firm- 
ness of their resolution. Some of their 
children began to give evidence of piety. 
Missionaries began to find them. The 
Maine Missionary Society, established in 
June, 1807, appointed Rev. Samuel Sew- 
all, late of Sumner, to labor with them in 
February, 1809, and again in 1810 and 
1811. God blessed his labors. Several 
gave evidence of having become new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus. 

The way now seemed prepared to es- 
tablished a church. Accordingly, June 
6, 1811, at the request of several persons 





1 In 1806, the writer had a commission from the 
Massachusetts Missionary Society to labor twelve 
months in the District of Maine—a pretty large field 
for one to occupy. 
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in Litchfield, an Ecclesiastical Council 
convened at the meeting house to consider 
the expediency of organizing a Congrega- 
tional Church. There were present, Revs. 
Eliphalet Gillett, pastor of the church in 
Hallowell, and David Thurston, pastor of 
the church in Winthrop; and Bros. Eben- 
ezer Davenport, Chas. Harris and James 
Sewall, delegates from the church in Win- 
throp. Rev. E. Gillett was chosen Mode- 
rator, and D. Thurston, Scribe. The 
Moderator addressed the throne of grace 
for divine guidance. The Council then 
examined the following persons, as to their 
experimental acquaintance with religion 
and their other qualifications for church 
privileges, viz.: Benjamin Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Elkanah Baker, Samuel Smith, 
Mehitable Baker, Hannah Smith, Eliza- 
beth Smith, Desire Springer, Elizabeth 
Smith, Jr., Rebecca Hutchinson, and Ma- 
ry Smith. These persons having declared 
their fellowship for each other, and given 
their assent to the articles of faith and to 
the covenant, the Moderator publicly pro- 
claimed the covenanters the Congregation- 
al Church of Christ in Litchfield. At the 
first meeting of the church, June 29, they 
chose Bro. Thomas Smith, Moderator, and 
Bro. Benjamin Smith, Scribe. They also 
elected these two brothers to the office of 
Deacon. Five of the original members 
were the two brothers, their wives and 
their sister Mehitable Baker. The other 
siz were children of the two brothers and 
their sister. Thus this little band of eleven 
from three families were “ set as a city on 
a hill.” Before the end of 1811, siz were 
added to their number by profession. 
The next year, five were admitted. The 
gracious God continued to bless them. In 
thirty-nine years of the fifty, one or more 
has been received to their fellowship. The 
whole number who have been connected 
with the church in the course of the half 
century is one hundred and eighty-six — 
eighty-eight of whom were from these three 
families! Of the whole number who have 
joined the church, twenty-four were re- 
ceived by letter, and one hundred and 
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sixty-two on profession of their faith in 
Christ. Two members have left the 
church irregularly, and joined other 
churches. Seven have been excommu- 
nicated, two of whom were of these three 
families. Fifty-one have been dismissed 
to other churches, and fifty-two have de- 
ceased. 

They have been favored with the stated 
ministrations of the Gospel much of the 
time since their organization. Rev. Dan- 
iel Lovejoy preached to them many years 
one fourth of the time, and five years one 
half of the time. In his journal of 1813 
he says: “So far as I can judge, there 
are in this place a number of established, 
regular Christians, who delight in the 
word and ordinances of God.” Rev. Dan- 
iel Kendrick labored here as a missionary 
a part of two years; during which time 
two or three were hopefully brought into 
the kingdom of Christ. Mr. James Wes- 
ton had a short mission here in 1821. Jt 
should be borne in mind that the people 
paid the missionary for as long a time 
generally as the Missionary Society em- 
ployed him. When fifty-seven had been 
admitted to the church, forty of them be- 
longed to the three families. Surely God 
remembers his gracious covenant. “If ye 
be Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed 
and heirs according to the promise.” 
What promise? “I will establish my 
covenant between me and thee, and thy 
seed after thee in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God unto 
thee and to thy seed after thee.” This is 
the blessed promise which Jehovah made 
to Abraham. On this his friends have 
rested the hope that their children would 
be converted. 

Owing to deaths and removals, the 
church has always been few in number 
and feeble in means. Mr. Lovejoy, in his 
report to the Missionary Society in 1814, 
said: “ This church of a little more than 
twenty members, in the course of two 
years, has been reduced by the removal 
of more than one third of its members to 
a plantation in Somerset County (now 
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Bingham and Moscow), and the death of 
one of its first deacons, who had been a 
leading member.”! In his report of 1828, 
he says: “ Having supplied the people 
one half of the time, asI have the five 
preceding years, they agreed to a new ar- 
rangement, in hope that a minister might 
be settled among them.”? Of this people, 
he says again: “They have been strug- 
gling amid many difficulties to enjoy a 
regular administration of the word and 
ordinances of God. It certainly appears 
to me that the church and society there 
are as deserving of sympathy and assist- 
ance from their brethren as any people 
that can be found in the State.” All ac- 
quainted with their efforts to have the Gos- 
pel preached to them will cheerfully con- 
cur in Mr. Lovejoy’s opinion. They have 
paid more for the ministrations of the Gos- 
pel than their money tax to town, county 
and State. This, it is believed, is what 
very few other churches have done. Thus 
they have evinced their estimation of the 
value of divine institutions for their own 
spiritual: improvement and that of their 
families and neighbors. When it became 
inconvenient to hold their meetings on 
the Sabbath in private dwellings, they 
erected a small building in which to as- 
semble. As there was no school house in 
the place, their town schools were kept in 
this building for several years. The sec- 
ond house, the one now standing, was 
built in 1824, two stories high, thirty-five 
by forty feet. For this they had assistance 
from abroad. 

A high school was taught at the Corner 
with much success for several terms, 
through the agency of members of this 





1 Deacon Benjamin Smith, aged 64 years and 6 
months, died May 16, 1814, of what was called the 
cold fever. This was a sore bereavement, for he had 
been a pillar in the temple of God. The other first 
deacon, Thomas Smith, lived to the good old age of 
89 years and 10 months. His venerable appearance 
justly entitled him to be called, as he was, the Patri- 
arch. He was remarkably unwavering and humble, 
yet persevering and decided in his piety. He died 
April 21, 1833. 

2 Mr. Lovejoy’s family never removed to this place, 
but remained in Albion, 
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church. They and their neighbors then 
obtained a corporation for an Academy, 
with the grant of half a township of land 
in 1845. In 1846, they removed their 
meeting house across the street, making 
several alterations in it, and adding 12 
feet, on which they erected a cupola to 
receive the bell, presented by Deacon 
Thomas Smith, Jr. The upper part of 
the house was then fitted up for the Acad- 
emy, They now have a very neat and 
commodious building for that institution. 
October 1, 1828, Rev. David Starret 
was installed the first pastor of this church. 
During his ministry that remarkable re- 
vival of religion, in 1831, took place. Prior 
to that time the interest in the cause of 
Christ was low. The youth had become 
exceedingly heedless of their salvation. 
The mind of the pastor became deeply 
afflicted. His “spirit was stirred within 
him.” He told the church that something 
must be done. He preached a lecture 
from the words, ** We have toiled all the 
night and have taken nothing.” God 
blessed that discourse to the awakening 
of four or five young persons to attend in 
solemn earnest to the concerns of salva- 
tion. About that time an alarming Prov- 
idence occurred in the death of a young 
person. A deep solemnity soon pervaded 
the congregation. Professing Christians 
had their graces enlivened. They be- 
came active ; the words of self-condemna- 
tion and of contrition for sin, and ere long, 
those of praise for redemption and pardon- 
ing grace, began to break from lips unac- 
customed to such utterances. During this 
memorable season, there were deep 
searchings of heart, for Mr. Starret’s 
preaching. was searching, discriminating. 
Some, who it was feared were resting on 
a false hope, built on Christ —the only 
sure foundation. The religious interest 
continued for two years. ‘There were two 
periods, during this favored season, in 
which the pastor could say he had nota 
stated hearer over fourteen years of age, 
who did not cherish a hope in Christ, or 
was not an anxious inquirer after the way 
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of life. In May, 1831, sixteen were ad- 
mitted tothe church. This was the largest 
number ever received at one time. 

At two subsequent communions, eight 
more joined them, so that in the course 
of this year they had an ingathering of 
twenty-four members. Others were added 
to the fold of Christ, as the fruits of this 
good work. Three of them became min- 
isters of the gospel, one of whom was 
pastor of this Church; the others, pas- 
tors in other places. So that God made 
this a time of blessing in furnishing other 
churches with pastors. During the min- 
istry of Mr. Starret, the Church had an 
accession of fifty members. His health 
having become so impaired as to render 
him unable to discharge the duties of his 
office, the pastoral relation between him 
and the Church was dissolved by advice 
of a mutual council, Oct. 20th, 1835. 

Mr. Thomas N. Lord supplied the pul- 
pit a part of the year following Mr. Star- 
ret’s dismission. 

November 1st, 1837, Rev. Timothy 
Davis, late of Wellfleet, Ms., was in- 
stalled pastor of the Church. He labored 
with them in word and doctrine with 
good acceptance till May, 1852, nearly 
Jifteen years. Daring his ministry, twenty- 
two persons were admitted to the Church. 

August 2d, 1853, Rev. Benjamin Smith 
was installed pastor of the Church. He 
was the son of Deacon Isaac Smith, and 
grandson of Deacon Benjamin Smith, one 
of the original members. During his 
ministry thirty-four were added to the 
Church. He died suddenly, Sept. 1, 1858, 
at the age of forty-three years, ten months. 
He was greatly and extensively beloved, 
and his death was deeply lamented. 

After his decease, Rev. Allen Bar- 
rows, of the Baptist church, preached to 
them half of the Sabbaths very accepta- 
bly, till January, 1859, when the writer 
came to labor with them. Since then, 
two have been received by letter and 
eiyht by profession. During the half 
century four hundred and fifty-one chil- 
dren have been baptized here. 
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A letter in the Home Missionary and 
Pastor’s Journal for July, 1829, is sup- 
posed to have been written by the late 
Rev. Asa Mead, of Brunswick. From 
this letter, relating facts pertaining to the 
three families, some have already been 
taken—as are some which follow. At that 
time it was stated, reckoning all the par- 
ents and their descendants, that the num- 
ber was about siz hundred souls. Accord- 
ing to the best information, the number 
of deaths in forty-eight years had been 
eighty-nine. From various causes, these 
are widely scattered through the country, 
and are in every variety of situation. 
But it is not known that a single indi- 
vidual of this multitude, descended from 
those pious, faithful parents, has ever 
been of a degraded moral character. Not 
one is known to have been punished by 
the criminal laws of the land; and it is 
believed that there is not a drunkard or 
confirmed tippler among them all. Nearly 
all of them are noted for steady habits, 
good principles, and comfortable circum- 
stances. A large portion of them have 
strong attachments to gospel order ! 

Of these families, five have been dea- 
cons in this Church, and some in other 
churches. Of their descendants in this 
place, three, besides the one already 
named, have been ministers of Christ ; 
and, at least, two at the West, viz: Rev. 
Charles B. Smith, of Gloucester, Ms., 
Rev. Thomas Smith, for fourteen years 
the beloved and esteemed pastor of the 
church in Brewer Village, who has re- 
cently entered into his rest, and Rev. 
Smith Baker, pastor of Veazie and Up- 
per Stillwater. Of the two, ascertained 
to be preachers at the West, who are 
Free Will Baptists, Rev. G. B. Baker 
writes: “I have been preaching twenty- 
four years—have baptized near one thou- 
sand persons, and organized eighteen or 
twenty churches.” His son, Rev. Oscar 
G. Baker, began to preach when about 
eighteen years of age—was ordained in 
1845. He states that “he has organ- 
ized two churches—about eight hundred 
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have professed religion under my labors, 
and between four and five hundred have 
been baptized by me.”? 

From what other Church of equal 
numbers and means have so many gone 
forth to preach “the unsearchable riches 
of Christ?” Where has a little, feeble, 
band of believers done as much in pro- 
portion to their ability, to sustain the con- 
stant, public worship of God? For 
whether a minister was with them or not, 
they assembled to worship the Lord. 

Members from this Church have been 
instrumental in forming the churches in 
Richmond and Gardiner, as well as in 
adding important strength and efficiency 
to other churches. Numbers, who ob- 
tained hope in Christ here, have made a 
public profession. of their faith in other 
places. The members of this Church 
have not been as good as they should 
have been; yet God has made them ser- 
viceable to others. They have here been 
as “salt which has not lost its savor.” 
Their influence on other denominations 
around them has been very salutary, 
“ provoking them to love and good 
works.” They have maintained good 
doctrine, holding fast the form of sound 
words. They have persevered, continued 
their weekly Thursday evening meeting 
for prayer, through seasons of coldness, 


1 Since the above was written, I have ascertained 
that three or four others from these three families 
are preachers at the West, and two others in a 
course of preparation, in Maine, for the Gospel min- 
istry. D. T. 
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darkness, trials and discouragements, 
which have led many others to flinch. 
They have done much to promote the 
cause of education, of temperance, so- 
briety and good morals. They have 
taken a decided stand against slavery, 
(the cause of the present war,) the bane 
of our country, and in favor of universal 
freedom. Who can estimate the value 
of the healthy, moral and Christian in- 
fluences, which have proceeded from 
these three families, who so early estab- 
lished, and whose descendants have so 
constantly held, worship in this place ? 
“Their record is on high.” The full 
amount of benefits, personal, social, civil 
and religious, which has been and will be 
experienced, as the result of this timely, 
Christian training, will not, cannot be 
known, till the great Book of God’s re- 
membrance is opened at the last day. 

Had these first settlers been irreligious, 
ungodly persons, what a mighty, de- 
plorable contrast, in all these respects, 
would have followed! Impiety and im- 
morality might have characterized their 
posterity from generation to generation. 
With what fervent gratitude to God, 
then, should their favored descendants 
call to mind the consistent, decided piety 
and prayers of their ancestars. May they 
all assiduously endeavor to be worthy of 
such a noble parentage. 

Surely, missionary aid to such churches, 
though continued long, is not money spent 
in vain. 
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Tuts sturdy soldier had a few books—a good many, for the days in which he lived, 
and the stirring times in which he moved. The inventory of them is preserved, as 
they were shown to the appraisers, after his death. The appraisers were John 
Alden and James Cudworth. The date, Dec. 2, 1656—sixty days after the good old 


Captain’s death. The books are as follows: 


= 6. Gs 


The History of the World, and the Turkish History,......++ Wastes ss -- 1.10.00 
A Chronical of England, and the Country Farmer,..++++seceesveeeeeees 0.08.00 


Ye History of Queen Elizabeth, the State of Europe,..++ee+++e0ees 


oeeeee 110.00 


Doctor Hall’s Workes, Calwin’s Institutions,.....+++++ ey oeee 1.04.00 


Wilcocke’s Workes, and Mayors 


Roger’s Seaven Treatises, and the French Akademy,..++++++++ 


Cccccccceescios oeccccee 1.00.00 
0 00ccce cece 0.12.00 
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8 old Bibles,... 


Ceser’s Commentarys, Bariffe’s Artillery, ..+sesssecseees 
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oeecceee0-14.00 
ooeceee0.10.00 


Preston’s Sermons, Burroughe’s Christian Contentment, ..++. 


Gospell Conversation,....+. slsinisieie.oieeisieie 
Passions of the Mind. The Phisition’s practice,..... 


Burrough’s Earthly-Mindedness, Burrough’s Discoveries,....++++++++ ° 


Ball on Faith—Brinly Watch, Dod on the Lord’s Supper,..++++++- staiete 
Sparks against heresie—Davenport’s Apology, .... 


A Reply to Dr. Cotton on Baptisme—the Garman History, ..+.++0e++++ 
The Sweden Intelligencer—Reason discused, 


}. 0.10.00 


* }.0.10.00 


oe 


1 Testamente—1 Psalme Booke—Nature and grace in conflict,..+++«++ 
A law Booke—The meane in Mourning Allegations, Johnson against -0.06.00 


hearing, «++ 


Cee eres eeerreeseseesce 


ee eereeesesese eeeeeeevese 


A parcell of old Bookes upon diverse subjects, in 4t0,..++eceeeeeeeceeees 0.14.00 
Another parcell in Octavo,..... a amawien oc aaa staleisioia eis 345476 store eivelesé wiecainis 0.05.00 


Wilson’s Dixonary, Homer's Illiad, a Comentarie on James Ball’s Cate- 
oO Ses i aa ae 


Total valuation,. 


ate ¥ 9.12.00 


---£11.09s.00d. 


In the Plymouth Colony Records, May 4, 1657, is the following: “ M* Alexander 
Standish, and M* Josias Standish doe accept of being exequitors with M™ Barbery 
Standish, their mother, on the estate of Captain Myles Standish, deceased.” 





THE WORSHIP OF THE CHRISTIAN SANCTUARY. 


BY REV. J. C. WEBSTER, HOPKINTON, MS. 


ALL religions have their worship. A 
religion without its worship would be a 
nondescript. And every system has cer- 
tain inherent principles or elements pe- 
culiar to itself. Christianity, of course, 
can form no exception. 

Taking the world at large, it must be 
confessed that superstition has more vota- 
ries than true religion. Neither is super- 
stition wholly confined to Paganism and 
idolatry. Not a little seeks shelter under 
the cloak of Christianity. Hence the 
importance of understanding precisely 
what is involved in pure Christian wor- 
ship. It is essential to hold the respect 
and confidence of educated and enlight- 
ened intellect like that of the masses of 
New England, and to commend the re- 
ligion of the Pilgrims to the rest of the 
world. 

The object of the sanctuary is Chris- 
tian worship. But what does Christian 
worship involve ? What are some of its 
elements ? 

The first is Christian intelligence. It 
assumes that there is nothing more rational 


than to bow before the Lord, our Maker, 
and adore. Pure Christian worship is 
consistent with, and conducive to, the 
purest and highest exercises of the mind. 
A different notion has obtained, to some 
extent, on account of a tendency in the 
human mind to confound religion with 
superstition. Such a disposition is often 
apparent, though arising from opposite 
principles or motives, both in the religious 
and irreligious. The religious, from pure 
intentions, but from a lack of intelligence, 


_often become superstitious, or mingle their 


superstition with their religion, if they do 
not even substitute the one for the other. 
Thus multitudes of the heathen, in order 
to satisfy the cravings of their spiritual 
nature, and being ignorant of revelation, 
very easily fall into superstitious notions 
and practices. And even Christians, when 
they neglect the study of the Scriptures, 
and become ignorant of the plan of sal- 
vation, fall into superstitions that differ 
but little, except in form, from those of 
heathenism itself. Hence Romanism is 
but little else than baptized Paganism. 
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For though it may retain the letter and 
some of the forms of Christianity, its 
spirit is wanting. And no wonder that 
the Papal Church should adopt for a 
motto, “ Ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion.” 

On the other hand, the irreligious, 
equally ignorant both of the letter and 
spirit of revealed religion, from a peculiar 
disgust for all superstition, affect to be- 
lieve that the gospel presents only one of 
its many phases, and so reject it with all 
the rest. They say, therefore, that Chris- 
tianity, considered as a revelation from 
heaven, is unintelligible and unreason- 
able. Some, distinguished even for lit- 
erary and scientific culture, assume this 
ground. And, it is to be feared, from 
very pride of intellectual knowledge, they 
are inclined to place their ability and 
attainments over against and above the 
claims of revealed truth, for the reason 
that it humbles human wisdom and exalts 
the divine. Thus intelligent infidelity 
seems to forget that superstition, at the 
worst, is but the counterfeit of true re- 
ligion, and therefore a proof of the gen- 
uine. At the very same time, none are 
more superstitious in their way, than some 
who are thus intellectually proud and 
wise in their own conceit, and affect to 
despise revealed and experimental re- 
ligion as unworthy of intelligent minds. 
Will they deny that they had little rather 
not see the new moon for the first time 
over their left shoulders, or find it neces- 
sary to pass through a grave-yard alone 
at midnight? And while ignoring the 
sublime teachings of Jesus Christ, have 
not some of them been carried away with 
the puerile and wild phantasies of Swe- 
denborg, Joseph Smith, or Andrew Jack- 
son Davis ? 

But in order to avoid both extremes of 
the depraved propensity of human nature 
to confound religion and superstition, all 
our worship must be guided by Chris- 
tian intelligence. It demands a correct 
knowledge of the fundamental facts of 
revelation, and a clear understanding of 
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their reciprocal relation. Such a knowl- 
edge and understanding of the great 
events and doctrines of revelation, in 
their effect upon religious worship, is like 
the knowledge and understanding of the 
facts and principles of nature on mechan- 
ism, agriculture, and every other useful 
art. For where there is ignorance of the 
facts and laws of nature, we suspect there 
is quite as much superstition in the prac- 
tice of the common duties of life, as there 
is in religion where the facts and truths 
of revelation are unknown or misunder- 
stood. The writer once sailed with a 
weather-beaten navigator and experi- 
enced sea-captain, who had crossed the 
ocean more than forty times, and affected 
to disdain the divinely threatened retri- 
butions of Scripture as mere superstition, 
and yet, upon his own confession, “ if he 
happened to dream of a white horse, or 
of a company of ladies dressed in white, 
he made haste and called all hands on 
deck to take in sail, though no cloud were 
in sight, under the firm belief of an im- 
pending storm!” And how many lands- 
men still prophecy a dry or a wet month, 
according to the capacity or incapacity of 
the new moon to hold water, on account 
of the elevation or depression of either of 
its horns! But as these superstitions in 
common life are melting away before the 
rising light of science, so the superstitions 
of religion are fading out in proportion 
to a correct understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, and the consequent letting in upon 
the human mind of the bright effulgence 
of the Sun of righteousness. 

Therefore a prominent part of religious 
worship must always consist of instruction 
from the Scriptures. It was so even un- 
der the Old Testament dispensation. For 
“ Ezra the Scribe stood upon a pulpit of 
wood, which they had made for the pur- 
pose, .... and he opened the book in the 
sight of all the people, for he was above all 
the people, and when he opened it all the 
people stood up. And Ezra blessed the 
Lord, the Great God, and all the people 
answered Amen, Amen, with lifting up 
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their hands; and they bowed their heads 
and worshiped the Lord with their faces 
tothe ground. Also Jeshua and Bani,” 
and their associates in the priestly office, 
“ caused the people to understand the law. 
.... They read in the book in the law of 
God distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading.” 
So Paul “ reasoned in the Synagogue every 
Sabbath day and persuaded the Jews and 
the Greeks.” And when the high priest 
asked Jesus of his disciples and his doc- 
trine, Jesus answered him, “I spake open- 
ly to the world ; I ever taught in the Syn- 
agogue and in the Temple, whither the 
Jews always resort.” 

Thus patriarchs, prophets, apostles and 
the Great Teacher himself have all set us 
the example of mingling instruction with 
divine worship. Not literary and scienti- 
fic instruction, but that which pertains to 
God’s revealed plan of salvation, a correct 
understanding of which is essential to in- 
telligent Christian worship. It has ever 
been a distinguished characteristic of the 
great lights of Congregationalism, which 
it has kept more free from superstition 
than any other form of Christian worship. 

Again, Christian worship involves the 
accompaniment of a consistent morality. 
Worship can be acceptable to God only 
in connection with genuine and rigid in- 
tegrity both in principle and practice. 
As a matter of fact there is but little affin- 
ity between such a morality and supersti- 
tion. The worship of an unknown God 
or a merely visible representation of some 
phantasy of the imagination has uno alli- 
ance with a virtuous life. Indeed, none 
are often more dissolute than the most su- 
perstitious worshipers. While the heathen 
are punctilious in their sacrifices to idols, 
they addict themselves to the most volup- 
tuous and debasing crimes. Under the 
most scrupulous and formal system of pa- 
pal rites and ceremonies, where there are 
no surrounding and counteracting influ- 
ences of a pure Christianity, nothing is 
more apparent than a general absence of 
all sound moral principle. You can feel 
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no assurance that one will not cheat you 
merely because he is a devout worshiper 
of the Virgin and the ancient saints; nor 
yet, for that matter, though he may be a 
formal worshiper of the true God. A 
congregation may bow with superstitious 
reverence before a papal shrine on Sab- 
bath morning, and still, for all that, with- 
out a scruple, indulge in scenes of drunk- 
en revelry at night. Strictly papal coun- 
tries invariably furnish examples of such 
a divorcement of worship and morality. 
But there is a necessary and vital con- 
nection between real Christian worship 
and true practical moral principle. The 
genuine Christian worshiper adores direct- 
ly the Being, whom he recognizes as keep- 
ing a strict observance of his whole life. 
And every time he worships, it is a new 
acknowledgement of his personal obliga- 
tion to God. He thereby binds himself 
anew to a practical application of Chris- 
tian truth to his conduct. Without such 
an application, in all his varied relations 
in life, he is taught by his only authorita- 
tive oracles from God, that his acts of de- 
votion are an abomination. There is no 
point upon which the Scriptures are more 
full and clear. When Israel corrupted 
themselves, as they too often did, although 
they continued the external observance 
of religious rites and ordinances, the Lord 
said to them, “ To what purpose is the 


Iam full of the burnt-offerings of rams 
and the fat of fed beasts, and I delight not 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 
he-goats. When ye come to appear be- 
fore me, who hath required this at your 
hand to tread my courts? Bring no more 
vain oblations, incense is an abomination 
unto me, the new moons and Sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblies I cannot away 
with ; it is iniquity even the solemn meet- 
ing. Your new moons and appointed 
feasts my soul hateth, they are a trouble 
unto me. J amwearytobearthem. And 
when ye spread forth your hands I will 
hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye 
make many prayers I will not hear, your 
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hands are full of blood.” No one there- 
fore can wrong his neighbor or live in 
personal sinful indulgence, and then go 
to the house of God and render acceptable 
worship. He cannot make a barbarian of 
himself by making a chattel of his fellow 
man, both alike being created in the im- 
age of God, and then bow acceptably be- 
fore the throne of grace. His devotion 
and his conduct or treatment of others 
must spring out of the common principle 
of obligation to God. That is, he will 
come and bring his sacrifice to the altar 
because He who said, “ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” said 
also, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Thus his devotion is in harmo- 
ny with his every-day life, because the 
same principle of moral obligation under- 
lies both alike. When there is no such 
harmony his worship becomes an act of 
mere superstition, and solemn mockery in 
the sight of God. Such an application of 
Christian morals is absolutely essential to 
pure Christian worship. Because we do 
not get away from God when we are out 
of his house. For the earth and the hea- 
ven of heavens cannot contain him, much 
less any house built by man. And it is 
only when we recognize God in all other 
places that we can recognize Him accept- 
ably in the sanctuary or wherever, as by 
special appointment, he agrees to meet his 
people. “Therefore, if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee ; 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
“ Wash you, make you clean, put away 
the evil of your doings, and cease to do 
evil, learn to do well, seek judgment, re- 
lieve the oppressed ; judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” Then come and 
worship, and, “though your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be white as snow, though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” 

Once more, Christian worship involves 
a deep and pure emotion. It is one ele- 
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ment which lies in the spiritual rather 
than the intellectual nature,—in the heart 
rather than the mind. 

Stern, rigid abstract principles lie at the 
foundation and give stability to all char- 
acter and conduct. They are like sound 
and strong sills, posts, beams, braces and 
bolts, which, though unseen, give firmness 
and permanence to an edifice. They 
were the distinguishing characteristics of 
our Puritan Congregational ancestors. 
But to allow their claims to the exclusion 
of other essential elements of worship, 
would have a tendency to make the pulpit 
an arena merely for the discussion of the 
theory of religion and morals. And so 
the sanctuary might degenerate from a 
place of genuine worship into nothing but 
a school of philosophy and ethics. Nay, 
there is too much reason to fear that the 
place and matter of worship have already 
come to be regarded, in some quarters, 
more or less as mere temporary expedients 
for the promotion of worldly, social and 
commercial interests. Hence the recent 
remark of a weekly journal, with an ap- 
pearance of truth. “that the plans and 
aims of our Christian assemblies become 
very much matters of business in which 
religion is expected to prosper by tactics.” 

But as something besides massive tim- 
bers in the frame-work of a building is 
necessary to give it beauty, comfort, effect 
and completeness, so it is with Christian 
character and conduct. And to render 
Christian worship what it ought to be, it 
is essential to have something about it 
which shall answer to the genial aspect, 
especially in a New England winter, of a 
modern, tasteful, and comfortable sanc- 
tuary, in contrast with the unsightly and 
cold meeting-house of our ancestors. So, 
in connection with a strong sense of duty, 
which alone too often wears a frigid 
and cheerless aspect, we want the genial 
glow of a deep, Christian emotion. Some 
men will reason and defend even religious 
truth and the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel with all the point and clearness 
of an icicle, while the heart, at the same 
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time, is apparently about as cold. There 
is also a rigid adherence to the forms of 
religion not unlike a river, bound fast 
in its wintry fetters. But what is far 
preferable and essential to all practical 
purposes, is a religion of warmth and 
activity, without ignoring its forms or tran- 
scending its boundaries, like a liquid stream, 
flowing calmly through the meadows, or 
leaping over the precipice, filling the air 
with its mild exhalations, and giving life, 
with its refreshing moisture, to all the 
surrounding vegetation. Christian emo- 
tion is not a mere religious sentimentality. 
Neither is it the indefinable feeling of awe, 
produced by a magnificent and lofty edifice, 
highly ornamented with its frescos, col- 
umns, minarets and towers. It is not any 
of that religious mystery resulting from 
imposing rituals and ceremonies. Nor yet 
is it the more reputable, because simple 
and refined, taste for real architectural 
beauty and grandeur. But it is the gen- 
uine warmth of a Christian heart—a sin- 
cere and earnest love for the only true 
purposes of religious worship. 

Such an emotion involves or supposes 
a sanctified spirituality, in distinction from 
the purest intellectuality. Though in 
complete accordance with reason, and 
the impress of the divine upon the human 
mind, it is rather the result of the Holy 
Spirit witnessing directly with the spirit 
of the worshiper. While it impregnates 
every proper religious discourse, it finds 
its most natural utterance in prayer and 
hymns of praise. And the mind of the 
worshiper is led by it, almost impercep- 
tibly, into the knowledge of the truth as 
it is revealed by the influences of the 
Divine Spirit, rather than by any logical 
It is 
the spiritual atmosphere around the soul, 
suited to all healthy and vigorous mental 
action. It is that sanctified affection 
which apprehends and appreciates the 
duties of the sanctuary, or other place of 
worship, as taste does all pure exhibitions 
of art. It is that which gives rise to an 
exclamation of pleasure in communion 
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with God, not unlike that which is expe- 
rienced and uttered when one meets again 
an old, familiar, and long-absent friend, or 
returns, after a long residence elsewhere, 
to the home and joyous scenes of child- 
hood. The psalmist expressed it ex- 
actly when he said, “ Lord, I have loved 
the habitation of thy house;” “ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even faint- 
eth for the courts of the Lord;” “ Blessed 
are they that dwell in thy house—they 
will be still praising thee ;” Therefore, 
“ Lift up thy hands in the sanctuary and 
bless the Lord.” 

Such expressions as these, indeed, in- 
culcate truth and enforce duty. But they 
are not cold, didactic abstractions. They 
are full of spiritual emotion. They come 
leaping and all aglow from the living soul. 
And they illustrate plainly the real nature 
of acceptable worship. They teach us 
that individual and social practical re- 
ligion is secured and promoted, not more 
by argument and discussion than by in- 
telligent, consistent, spiritual worship; or 
rather by a rational exhibition of divine 
truth, clothed in the garb of sincere and 
holy devotion, in the place of God’s own 
appointment. 


Christian Sanctuary. 


Finally, Christian worship recognizes 
for its object the divine incarnation in 
Christ. All worship supposes and de- 
mands an object of supreme devotion. 
And the tendency of the human mind is 
to look for that object above the material 
world. At the same time, it pants for 
some visible and tangible representation. 
Therefore the perverted human heart, 
unless it embraces deism, involving only a 
vague and indefinable idea of a supreme, in- 
visible Spirit, under pretence of a rational, 
but mistaken, design of preserving a golden 
mean between pantheism and idolatry, 
inevitably follows out its tendency to run 
into one or the other of these extremes. 

But the Scriptures represent Jesus 
Christ as the incarnation of Deity in a 
mysterious union of divinity with human- 
ity—" God manifest in the flesh.” And 
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so, while revelation preserves in the hu- 
man mind the true idea of one Great, 
Supreme Creator and Governor of the 
universe, it furnishes, through faith in 
Christ, as his real “ Manifestation,” the 
only sure antidote for pantheism and infi- 
delity on the one hand, or idolatry and 
superstition on the other. So that instead 
of being a vast phantasm—a great, in- 
comprehensible nothing—the vain attempt 
of unsanctified, yet sometimes of cultivated 
intellect to comprehend Deity, or a mere 
silly and grotesque image of wood or 
metal—the resort of ignorance and super- 
stition—the God of revelation is a verita- 
ble personage, who has appeared in human 
form among men, endowed with reason 
and all the attributes and prerogatives of 
divinity. The conviction of such a mani- 
festation in the person of the Messiah was 
implanted in the human mind jn the 
earliest period of the world. And when 
Jesus of Nazareth came, he himself 
claimed to be the person so long foretold 
and anticipated. This appears in his con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well, when that very conversation 
turned upon the subject of worship and 
its only proper object. Jesus informed 
her that her kinsmen were ignorant of 
the true God, who was a Spirit, and ought 
to be worshiped in spirit and in truth. 
Her reply was, “I know that Messias 
cometh, who shall tell us all things.” 
Then said Jesus unto her, “ I that speak 
unto thee am he.” As if he had said, 
‘Behold in me the long expected and 
divine incarnation.’ And as he did else- 
where declare, “ He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” 

And so the great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles preached Jesus Christ. ‘ Then Paul 
stood up in the midst of Mar’s Hill, and 
said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that 
in all things ye are too superstitious. 
For as I passed by and beheld your devo- 
tions, I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion —‘ To the unknown God’ Whom, 
therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you.” There Paul found 
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the learned Greeks vainly striving to pay 
their homage to the God that made the 
world and all things therein, and dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, in the 
worship of idols of gold, silver and stone, 
graven by art and man’s device. And 
they understood him as declaring unto 
them that Christ was the only being 
through whom they could know God. 
Then he passed on to Corinth, where he 
“ was pressed in spirit, and testified to the 
Jews that Jesus was the Christ,” by whom 
they understood the manifestation of Deity. 
And all this was in harmony with his sub- 
sequent “ determination to know nothing 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified” as 
his God and Saviour. 

Christ, therefore, is the Christian’s God, 
and object of the Christian’s worship. 
And any system of religion which ignores 
Christ, as ‘God manifest in the flesh,” 
may be resolved into deism, pantheism or 
idolatry, and its worship only superstition. 
Whatever other system of worship there 
be, it can only be a counterfeit, and 
therefore a strong presumptive proof of 
the genuine. The more you contemplate 
the inanities of rationalism, or the super- 
stitions of heathenism, and the more you 
multiply other religions and modes of 
worship, the more clearly does the supe- 
rior excellence of Christianity and its 
simple devotions appear. Its worship is 
that of God in Christ, as revealed in the 
Scriptures. 

Without the Bible, religion has invari- 
ably degenerated into superstition and 
idolatry. And that which constitutes the 
difference to-day between the inhabitants 
of New England and their ignorant, su- 
perstitious Druidical ancestors of Britain, 
is the worship of the Christ of the Bible, 
and the presence of the Divine Spirit, 
who always accompanies the true preach- 
ing of Christ and his cross. The Druid 
temple was a grove or a hill, sometimes 
marked by a rude pile of stones; and the 
objects of its worship were the imaginary 
deities known in mythology under the 
names of Apollo and Mercury, Thor and 
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Woden, Brahm and Boodh, according to 
different localities and periods in the his- 
tory of the world. The offerings that 
“were considered most acceptable to these 
heathen deities consisted in human sacri- 
fices. Whole hecatombs of human beings 
were often burned alive upon their altars. 
The debasing and brutalizing influence of 
such a worship we need not stop, or under- 
take, to prove. On the other hand, under 
the benign influences of the Gospel, a 
Christian temple is a chaste work of hu- 
man art, the very cultivation of which, in 
connection with the Gospel, has a tenden- 
cy to lift the worshiper up to communion 
with Christ, the God of the Scriptures, 
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down and worship the golden image. But 
he becomes, in consequence, sordid and 
dissolute. While the Christian, of what- 
ever rank or degree of culture, searches 
the Scriptures to find Christ, he visits the 
sanctuary to worship him ; he values him 
as “ the pearl of great price,”—“ far above 
rubies ;” he rests upon him as “ the Rock 
of Ages,”—the very corner stone of his 
spiritual edifice! And as the certain re- 
sult his mind expands; his whole soul is 
lifted up, and, being “changed into the 
same image from glory to glory as by the 
Spirit of the Lord,” becomes more and 
more absorbed in Him whom “ the heaven 
and a heaven of heavens cannot con- 


since the sacrifices best suited to the place, tain ;’—“ he in God and God in him.” 
and with which God is well pleased, are 
the sacrifices of “a broken and contrite 
heart.” 

The worldly man, whether he be a phi- 
losopher or a peasant, may dig in the earth 
for precious ore, and on finding it, bow 


* Sinners wrung with true repentance, 
Doomed to guilt and endless pains, 
Justice now revokes the sentence, 
Mercy caiis you; break your chains ; 
Come and worship, 
Worship Christ, the new born King,” 





PRESIDENT CHAUNCY’S ORATION. 


CuarLes Caauncy—second President of Harvard College—was the fifth son of 
George Chauncy, of Newplace and Yardley-Bury, in Hertfordshire, and was born in 
1592, being baptized Nov. 5th, of that year. After due training at Westminster, he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where he became B. A. 1613; M. A. 1617, was 
soon made Fellow, and, in 1624, took the degree of B.D. From his dist:nguished 
attainments in Oriental studies he was chosen Professor of Hebrew, but afterwards 
took a Greek Professorship. He became Vicar of Ware in 1627, but got into diffi- 
culty with the Government about the Book of Sports, and left England for Plymouth, 
Ms., where he landed among the last days of 1637. Here he preached, with Mr. 
Reyner, about three years, and the people desired to settle him; but he was in favor 
of the immersion of infants, and also thought it right to celebrate the Lord’s Supper in 
the evening, and on every Sabbath; so that the Church and he did not agree. He 
was settled in Scituate, in 1641, where he remained until 1654, when, encountering 
many trials, and being invited by his old congregation in England to return, he came 
to Boston to take passage, when he was tendered the place of President of Harvard 
College, and was inaugurated Nov. 29,1654. He continued in this position with 
eminent ability, until his death, Feb. 19, 1667, in the eightieth year of his age. 

While Mr. Chauncy was a Fellow at Cambridge, in England, the Embassadors 
from the King of Spain and Archduchess of Austria were entertained at the Univer- 
sity, and honored with the degree of A.M. At their departure—Feb. 27, 1622— 
Mr. Chauncy made an oration in Latin, which, with an Old English translation, is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. As a matter of curious interest, we give both 
the original and the translation, from the 10th volume of the New England Genealogi- 
cal and Antiquarian Register, pp. 107-109. 
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ORATIO VALEDICTORIA 


Habita coram Dominis Legatis in Collegio Sancte et Individue Trinitatis, in presentia 
Doctorum, per Carotum Cuauncy, Mag. Art. et Socium illius Collegii, 27 Febr. 1622, 


Virt Illustrissimi, 

Summo cum studio, et perquam grata 
recordatione nunquam non agnoscemus hu- 
manitatem Vestram, quibus (ut ex adventu 
vestro etiam iterato conijcimus) pro judicii 
vestri candore placuit, nostras esse aliquid 
putare nugas: neque nostram vero letitiam, 
que non arctissimis pectoris angustiis cir- 
cumscribi potest, celare volumus qui in hisce 
Musarum edibus, per se quidem si specten- 
tur satis spatiosis, sed si cum vestra Ampli- 
tudine conferantur sane perexiquis, in his 
inquam Musarum edibus, quasi maxima 
quedam in minimo, tantos Heroes hospitio 
exceptimus: qui Senatum Populumque 
Musarum tali coron4 donatum et ed deco- 
ratum vidimus, vel Alexandri diademati 
praferenda. Sed quid de corona verba facio? 
in ccelo profectd se quis esse suspicetur, qui 
tot luminibus, et quasi stellis Nobilitatis, 
sapientiz, fortitudinis se undiquaque cinc- 
tum conspicetur. Et certé quam hoc unum 
spectarunt modd cogitationes nostre, ut 
concentu nostro, velut harmonia celorum 
Pythagoricd, que in aures vestras suavitér 
influeret, ita animos vestros permulcere, ita 
sensus vestros xui iJvcuace zui ?déouace pas- 
cere possemus, ut Vestra etiam Celsitudo in 
ceelo esse videretur? Verum orbes illi cx- 
lestes, ut ud velocissimé moveantur, tamen 
mensis saltem unius aut anni, aut plurium 
annorum spatium requirunt, ut circvulum 
suum et harmoniam possuit conficere : 
quantd minis ab orbiculo (ut ita loquar) 
Academico in hoc vestree apud nos commo- 
rationis biduo tantum negotium expectare 
Quamobrem id a Vestris Cle- 


mentiis summopere contendimus (Viri In- 


potuistis ? 


clytissimi) ut siqua in re ingrato aliquo et 
injucundo sono vestras aures offendimus, 


errata saltem leviora velo humanitatis Ves- 


Most Illustrious Lords, 

Who (as wee conjecture by your second 
coming) have beene pleased in the candor 
of your judgements, to thinke our triffles 
to bee something, wee shall ever with great- 
est affection, and most thankfull remem- 
brance acknowledge your favours: neither 
are wee willing to conceale our joy, which 
can no wayes bee confined in the narrow 
streights of our brests, who have in these 
dwellings of the Muses, spacious enough if 
considered by themselves, but if compared 
with your Greatnesse, surely, of small ca- 
pacitie, who have, I say, in these dwellings 
of the Muses, received as greatest things 
contayned in the least so great Heroes for 
guests: who have seen this Senate and 
Common-wealth of the Muses, rewarded 
and beautified with such a Crowne as may 
well be preferd before Great Alexanders 
Diadem. But why make I mention of a 
Crowne? Surely, well might he thinke 
himselfe to be in Heaven, who should be- 
hold himselfe circled on every side with so 
many Lights, and as it were Starres of No- 
bilitie, Wisedome, Fortitude. And surely, 
how much our cogitations have beene bent 
on onely this, that with our consent of 
voyces, as with some Pythagoricall harmo- 
nie of the Heavens, which might sweetly 
flow into your Eares, we might so please 
your Thoughts, so feed your Senses with 
all dainties and delicious food, that your 
Excellencies might also thinke themselves 
in Heaven. But those Celestiall Orbes, 
how swiftly soever they are moovd, doe yet 
require the space at least of a moneth, or of 
one or many yeeres, to the perfecting of 
their Circle and Harmonie; how much lesse 
could you expect so great a worke from 
this (as I may say) small Academicall Orbe 
in this your two dayes abode with us? 
Wherefore (Most famous Lords) we earnest- 
ly entreat your clemencies, that if in any 
thing wee have offended your Eares, with 
any ingratifull and unpleasant sound, you 
would vouchsafe to cover, at least our 
smaller errors, with the vaile of youre be- 
nignitie; and that you judge not of the 
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tre contegatis: neque ex imberbis juven- 


tutis laboribus, quos persepistis, vel de 
Cantabrigiz, vel de Collegii istius dignitate 
judicetis, sed cogitate potius quanta sit ho- 
rum grauissimorum virorum facundia, et 
quasi Mada Medulla, quanta in suggestis 
et pulpitis fulminatio, quam mira in dispu- 
tationibus Theologicis subtilitas, et quam 
invictum robur! illos si audivissetis nulla 
hee fuisset veniz deprecatio, illos si audi- 
vissetis vel Autarchi ipsius judicium non 
detrectassemus: verim ut se res habent, 
humillimé coram indulgentie Vestre geni- 
Sed et alia 
etiam nos arget infeelicitas, quod tam subitd 


bus procumbit Oratio nostra. 


tantorum virorum consortio, vel potius 
presidio carendum sit: nam nihil mirum 
videatur, si, cum Vestras Excellentias, velut 
radios a sole in speculum transmissos recep- 
imus, radiis tam fulgentibus ad Solem, id 
est, Regem Preclarrissimum recollectis, 
atra nos dotloris caligio et obscuritas invo- 
luat; nihil mirum, inquam, videatur, si, 
cum Vestras Excellentias, velut sanguinem 
purissimum, et spiritus vitales diffusos 4 
corde ad cerebrum, id est a Serenissimo 
Rege ad Academiam, intromissimus, si 
spiritibus ad cor ipsum remeantibus, nos in 
subitum pallorem, squalorem, et Aecoduuiav 
incidamus. Sed unicum hoc nobis sola- 
tium superest, quod relicté Atheniensium 
arce pulcherrima radii ad Solem, id est, cor 
ceeli, se recipiant ; et quod deserto cerebro 
spiritus vitales ad ipsum cor, et Solem hu- 
jus Microcosmi, Augustissimum nempe Ja- 
cobum, reuertantur: illius Majestas veré 
Regia, incredibilis prudentia, et stupenda 
plané in Principe eruditio, facilé supplere 
porsunt, si quid in Academiad defuit: illi 
igitur, velut Academiarum omnium quot- 
quot sunt in Christiano orbe epitome, et 
compendio, vel potiis alteri Academie cui- 
dam maxime et florentissime vos jam res- 
tituendos esse, solidum gaudemus gaudium ; 
et quod superest (Heroes Nobilissimi) Ves- 
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dignitie either of Cambridge, or this Col- 
ledge, by the labours which you have re- 
ceived from beardlesse youth, but that you 
rather thinke how great is the force of 
speech, and as it were pith of eloquence of 
these most grave persons; how great is 
their thundering in Chaires and Pulpits, 
how admirable their subtiltie in Theologi- 
call Disputations, and how invincible their 
force. If you had heard them, there were 
no neede of this request for pardon; if you 
had heard them, we would not have de- 
clinde the censure even of Aristarchus him- 
selfe; but as things now are, this our prayer 
most humbly prostrateth it selfe at the feete 
of yourclemencie. But an other infelicitie 
also presseth us, that we must so suddenly 
be deprived of the presence, or rather pro- 
tection of so great persons ; for, let it seeme 
nothing strange, if since we received your 
Excellencies as Rayes cast in a mirrow from 
the Sunne, that those so bright shining 
Rayes being called backe upon the Sunne, 
that is, unto our most Renowned King, wee 
are over-whelmed with a black and dark- 
some Mist of Sorrow; Let it, I say, seeme 
nothing strange, that if we received your 
Excellencies as most pure Bloud, and vitall 
Spirits, diffused from the Heart unto the 
Braine, that is, from our most Renowned 
King unto this Universitie, that the Spirits 
flowing backe unto the Heart, we fall into 
a sudden palenesse, horror, and deadly 
swound. But yet, wee have this comfort 
left, that those Rayes departing from this 
most beautifull fortresse of Athenians, re- 
flect themselves unto the Sunne, that is, the 
Heart of Heaven; and that those vitall 
Spirits, though they forsake the Braine, re- 
convey themselves unto the very Heart, 
and Sunne it selfe of this our little World, 
that is to our Most Imperiall James. His 
truely Royall Majestie, his incredible Wise- 
dome and Learning, even to amazement in 
a Prince, can easily supply whatever hath 
beene wanting in our Academie. There- 
fore, because yee are to be restorde to him 
as to an Epitome, and Sunne of all Acade- 
mies, the Christian World contaynes, or 
rather as to some one more great and flour- 
ishing then all the rest, we feele a joy most 
solid, and complete. And that which now 
remaynes (Most Noble Heroes) wee joyntly 
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tre Celsitudini iter faustum, coelum propi- 
tium, foelices nobis omnibus in Vestris tanti 
momenti negotiis comprecamur, Deumque 
impensi rogamus, ut Dominationes Vestras 
ad Reip. Christiane emolumentum, et 
Ecclesie totius militantis incolumitatem 
et tutamentum benigné conservet, ac tue- 
atur. 


Two Hundred Years Ago, in New England. 
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wish unto your Excellencies a prosperous 
iourney, faire weather, and happie successe 
unto us all, in your affaires, of so great im- 
portance, and earnestly beseech the Al- 
mightie, that hee would graciously vouch- 
safe to preserve and protect your Lordships 
to the good of the Christian Common- 
Wealth, and to the Weale and safetie of 
the whole Militant Church. 





TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, BOSTON, 


Ovr last issue! recalled to the remem- 
brance of our readers the fact that those 
were stirring times in the religious world 
of Old England, when “ Black Bartholo- 
mew” came, two hundred years ago. It is 
our purpose now to remind them that the 
year 1662 is one worthy of remembrance 
in the annals of New England, as well. 

Two hundred years ago! Plymouth 
had then been settled forty-two years; 
Dover, thirty-nine; Boston, thirty-two ; 
Wethersfield, twenty-eight, and Provi- 
dence twenty-six. There appear to have 
been then, within the boundaries of what 
is now Maine, seven towns; within what 
is now New Hampshire, four; within 
what is now Massachusetts, fifty-three ; 
within what is now Rhode Island, four ; 
within what is now Connecticut, nine- 
teen. Vermont, as yet, was not. It is 
probable that—excluding Indians,? &e.— 





1 Pp. 191-197— The Bicentenary of Nonconformity. 
2 As to the Indian population on the New England 
soil, two hundred years ago, it is very difficult to 
form even a rough estimate which shall deserve 
much confidence. Gookin’s Historical Collections, 
[pp. 147-9,] and Felt’s Indian population, [ Coll. Am. 
Statis, Asso., pp. 186-188] furnish data for the fol- 
lowing enumeration, viz: 
Pequots, a 
Narragansitts, 4, 
1 
1 


Pokanokets, Nausets, &c., 7 


Massachusetts, 
Pautuckets, 
Nipmugs, 2 


10,500 
This was for 1674. In 1662, the number would 
naturally have exceeded this. Hutchinson says that, 


in 1660, there were ten towns of praying Indians ; 
and Gookin [p. 195,] estimates that, in 1674, there 


) 


Giving an estimated total of 


the entire population of New England, at 
that time, was less than 30,000,’ against 
our present census of 3,128,642. 

Thomas Prince was Governor of Ply- 
mouth Colony—where William Bradford 
had been dead five years, Miles Standish 
six, Edward Winslow seven, and William 
Brewster eighteen ; and where John Alden 
and John Howland, of Mayflower memory, 
still lived in a green old age, and Na- 
thaniel Morton was preparing to write 
“« New England’s Memorial.” 

John Endicott was Governor of the 
Massachusetts Colony—where Salstonstall 
had been dead four years, Dudley nine, 
John Cotton ten, and Winthrop and 
Shepard thirteen; and where Simon 
Bradstreet still lived and labored, at the 
age of 59; Thomas Cobbet, at 54; John 
Norton, at 56; Richard Mather and John 
Allin, at 66; where Charles Chauncy still 
filled the Presidency of Harvard, at 70; 
and where John Eliot, at 58, had just sent 
off to King Charles the Second, a copy of 
the Indian Translation of the New Testa- 
ment—dedicated to his recent Majesty. 

Benedict Arnold was President of the 
“ Providence Plantations,”—where Roger 





were 1,100 Indians in Massachusetts, “ yielding obe- 
dience to the gospel.”? 

8 By more exact computation upon the basis of the 
processes laid down in the Collections of the American 
Statistical Assoc., [Vol. I., pp. 188-142,] we arrive 
at an estimate of 27,200; thus distributed—Massa- 
chusetts (including Plymouth Colony, and Maine and 
New Hampshire, which last two then belonged to her 
jurisdiction,) 22,000, Connecticut 4,000, and Rhode 
Island 1,200. 
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Williams was still hale and hearty at 63, 
and William Blackstone, the first settler 
both of Boston and of Rhode Island, still 
dreamed among his folios* on the banks of 
the beautiful river which now bears his 
name as it ripples by his grave. 

John Winthrop [son of John, 2d Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, ] was Governor of 
the Connecticut Colony, and William Leet 
of the New Haven Colony—the two colo- 
nies were united three years after—where 
Thomas Hooker had been dead fifteen 
years, and Samuel Eaton twenty; and 
where John Warham had already spent 
twenty-six of the thirty-four years of his 
active ministry on the banks of the Con- 
necticut, and’ Samuel Stone twenty-six of 
his twenty-seven ; and where John Dav- 
enport was in his prime at 65. 

The settlements in what is now Maine, 
and those in Rhode Island,® had then 
no Congregational churches. In what is 
now New Hampshire, there were two.” In 
Connecticut there were fourteen.® In Mas- 





4 See Bliss’ Rehoboth, pp. 4-11. 

5 The first Congregational Church formed in what 
is now Maine, was at York, [supposed] in 1678. 
[See Greenleaf’s Sketches of the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Maine, p. 9.] 

6 The first formed in Rhode Island, was at New- 
port, in 1720. 

7 Hampton, (1688) Rev. Seaborn Cotton, (now, i. e. 
1662,) pastor ; and Dover, (1638) Rev. John Reyner, 
pastor. A Church had been formed at Exeter, in 
1638, but became extinct three years after; and 
although Rev. Samuel Dudley preached there from 
1650 to 1683, no Church is known to have existed 
during that period, and the present First Church 
dates back only to 1698. Rev. Joshua Moodey was 
also preaching at Strawberry Bank (Portsmouth,) 
from 1658 till 1671, before a Church was formed 
there. (See Lawrence’s New Hampshire Churches, 
pp. 47, 118.] 


8 These fourteen churches were the following :— 


Windsor, (1630) Rev. John Warham, Pastor. 
Hartford, (1633) { Rev. Samuel Stone, ‘“ 
Rev. John Whiting, ‘ 

New Haven, (1689) { Rev. John Davenport, ‘ 

{ Rev. Nicholas Street, ‘ 
Milford, (1639) Rev. Roger Newton, s 
Stratford, (1640) Rev. Adam Blackman, ‘ 
Stamford, (1641) Rev. John Bishop, - 
Wethersfield, aa (No Pastor.) 
Guilford, (1643) 

(1646) “63 


Saybrook, 

Fairfield, (1650) Rev. John Jones, Pastor. 
1l. New London, (1650) Rev. Gershom Bulkley, * = 
12. Norwalk, (1652) Rev. Thomas Hanford, 

13. Farmington, (1652) Rev. Roger Newton,  ‘‘ 
14. Norwich, (1660) Rev. James Fitch, si 


[See Contributions to the Eccl. History of Conn.] 
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sachusetts there were forty-nine.’ There 
was thus, at that time, a total of sixty-five 





9 These forty-nine—with their Pastors in the sum- 
mer of 1662—were the following :— 
. Plymouth, Gas (No Pastor.) 
. Salem, 1629) Rev. Jno. Higginson, Pastor. 
1st Ch. Boston, 11680 Rey. John Wilson, 

Rev. John Norton, |‘ 

(1630) Rev. John Sherman, ‘“ 
(1632) { Rey. John Eliot, “ 

{ Rev. Sam’ Danforth, ‘ 
(1682) Rev. Samuel Whiting, “ 
Duxbury, (1632) Rev. John Holmes, « 
Marshfield, (1632) Rev. Samuel Arnold, ‘“ 
Charlestown, (1682) ( Rev. Zech. Symmes, “ 

Rev. Thos. Shepard, * 
[son of Thos., Ist Pastor at Cambridge.] 
(1684) Rev. Thos. Cobbet, Pastor. 


Watertown, 
Roxbury, 


Lynn, 


POM Um gopors 


. Ipswich, 
Rev. Wm. Hubbard, “ 
Rev. John Rogers, 
(1635) Rev. Thomas Parker, ‘ 
(1635) Rev. Peter Hobart, « 
(1635) Rev. Thomas Thacher, se 
(1636) Rev. Jona. Mitchell, 
(1636) Rev. Edward Bulkley, « 
Peter B., lst minister of same ch.] 
(1636) Rev. Rich’d Mather, Pastor. 
(1687) Rev. Pelatiah Glover, ‘ 
(1637) (No Pastor.) 
(1688) Rev. John Smith, bad 
(1638) Rev. Wm. Worcester, ss 
(1638) Rev. John Allin, 6 
(1639) { Rey. Wm. Thompson, “ 
Rev. Henry Flint, ‘ 
23. Yarmouth, (1689) Rev. Thos. Thornton, “ 
24. Barnstable, (1639) (No Pastor.) 
(Formed, London, 1616; came to Scituate, 1684; 
removed to Barnstable, 1639. ] 
25. Scituate, (1639) Rev. Nicholas Baker,Pastor. 
26. Rowley, (1639) Rev. Samuel Phillips, “ 
7. Sudbury, (1640) Rev. Edmund Browne, “ 
28. Edgartown, (1641) (No Pastor.) 
29. Woburn, (1642) Rev. Thomas Carter, ‘“ 
80. Gloucester, (1642) (No Pastor ) 
81. Scituate,2d Ch.(1642) Rev. Wm. Witherell, ‘ 
. Hull, (1644) (No Pastor.) 
. Rehoboth, (1644) Rev. Samuel Newman, ‘“ 
. Haverhill, (1645) Rev. John Ward, “ 
. Andover, (No.) (1645) Rev. Francis Dane, “ 
. Reading, (So.) (1645) (No Pastor.) 
[Rev. Samuel Hough was dismissed March 30, 
1662, and Rev. John Brock settled Nov. 13, 1662. j 
7. Topsfield, (1645) Rev. Wm. Perkins, Pastor. 
. Manchester, (1645) (No Pastor.) 
(Rev. Ralph Smith s March 1, 1662.) 
. Eastham, (164 (No Pastor.) 
40. Malden, (1649) Rev. M. Wigglesworth, P. 
.(Old No. me ooo8 Jobn Mayo, 
42. Medfield, (1651) Rey. John Wilson, - 
[son of John, of Boston. ] 
43. Chelmsford, (1655) Rev. John Fiske, “ 
(Formed at Wenham, 1644 ; removed to Chelms- 


ford, 1655.) 
(1657) (No Pastor.) 


44. Beverly, 
(1659) Rev. John Russell, Pastor. 


= Hadley, 
46. Lancaster, (1660) Rev. Jos. Rowlandson, s 


47. Northampton, (1661) Rev. Eleazer Mather, “ 
{son of Richard, of Dorchester.] 

Add to these, two Indian churches, formed after 
long probation—the one on Martha’s Vineyard, in 
1659, gathered by the labors of Rev. Thomas May- 
hew; the other at Natick, in 1660, in connection 
with the labors of the Apostle Eliot, of Roxbury ; 
both without formal pastors. 

Besides these forty-nine embodied churches, there 
had been two others which had existence within the 
limits of Massachusetts, but had emigrated bodily, 
with their pastors, to the Connecticut Colony :—the 
first Church at Dorchester, (1630) which went to 
Windsor ; and the first at Cambridge, (1682) which 


11, Newbury, 
12. Hivgham, 
13. Weymouth, 
14. Cambridge, 
15. Concord, 
[eldest son of Rev. 
16. Dorchester, 
17. Springfield, 
18. Taunton, 
19. Sandwich, 
20. Salisbury, 
21. Dedham, 
22. Quincy, 
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Congregational churches, with fifty-eight 
Pastors and Teachers, where now the 
denomination reports 1,423 churches, and 
1,561 ministers. It is right to add, how- 
ever, that there were sundry branch 
churches in existence, not yet attained 
to a sufficiently vigorous growth to be 
organized by themselves, but still capable 
of affording important religious privileges 
to the localities in which they were estab- 
lished.” 

Churches of other denominations were 
as yet almost unknown. In all New Eng- 
land, there appear to have been, in 1662, 
but four.” 





went to Hartford.—[See Am. Quar. Reg., Clark’s 
Cong. Chhs of Mass., Belknap’s New Hampshire, 
and various local histories.] 

10 Thus the Marblehead Church, which was not 
separately formed until 1684, had been a branch of 
the Ist Church in Salem, and had supported separate 
worship for more than forty years. So the Ist 
Church in Danvers, (now known as the Church in 
North Danvers, ) which was not formally organized un- 
til 1689, had been kept up as a branch of this same 1st 
Church in Salem, for eighteen years. The same was 
true at Billerica, which had been several years a 
branch of Cambridge. This branch Church system 
was our Fathers’ practical solution of the question of 
Home Missions; one that their children have too 
much forgotten. [See Clark’s Cong. Churches of 
Mass., pp. 60, 95, 96.] 

ll Three of these were Baptist churches, all in 
Rhode Island, viz: the 1st Providence, (1639) the 1st 
Newport, (1644) and the 2d Newport (1656). The 
4th was also in Newport—a Society of Friends, which 
Callender says was formed there in 1656-7. 

The first Baptist Church in Maine was planted at 
Kittery, in 1682; the first in New Hampshire, at New- 
town, in 1755; the first in Vermont, at Shaftsbury, 
in 1768; the first in Massachusetts, at Rehoboth, 
in 1663 ; the first in Connecticut, at Groton, in 1705. 

The first Episcopal Church in New England was 
founded at Boston, Ms., (King’s Chapel,) in 1686. 

The first Universalist Church in New England was 
formed at Gloucester, Ms,, Jan. 1, 1779. 

The first Freewill Baptist Church in New England 
was formed at New Durham, N. H., in 1780. 

The first Unitarian Church in New England was 
created by the perversion of the Ist Episcopal, (King’s 
Chapel, Boston,) in 1785. 

The first Roman Catholic Church in New England 
took possession, in Boston, in 1788, of the Chapel in 
School Street, which had been built by the Hugue- 
nots, and which, when disused by them, had been 
subsequently occupied by the Whitefield-ians, until 
the death of their pastor, Rev. Andrew Croswell. 

The first Methodist Episcopal Society in New Eng- 
land was formed by the Rev. Jesse Lee, at Bridge- 
port, Ct., in 1789.—[See Benedict’s Hist. Baptists, 
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’ The political condition of these colonies 
was much in sympathy with the unsettled 
state of affairs in the mother-country. 
There Cromwell had been dead four 
years. Charles the Second had been on 
the recovered throne two years. And 
the pendulum which had briefly swung 
so strangely far over toward Republi- 
canism in State, and Independency in 
Church, was swinging swiftly back toward 
even more than the old rigor and intol- 
erance in both. “Immediately upon the 
restoration of the King, a loyal madness 
possessed almost all classes of the people.” ” 
The new Parliament of 1661 opened its 
first session by excluding every member 
elect who should not receive the sacra- 
ment after the liturgical form, and burnt 
the “ League and Covenant ” by the com- 
mon hangman. The “ Corporation Act” 
soon required all magistrates to “ assert 
under oath the nullity of the Covenant, 
and the unlawfulness of resistance to the 
King, under any circumstances,” and de- 
clared ineligible to office, in all corpora- 
tions, all persons who should not, within a 
year, have received the sacrament from 
the hands of a Priest of the National 
Church.’ The Act of Uniformity fol- 
lowed * — taking effect upon St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day,” two hundred years ago *— 
and gave to the world, in Mr. Palfrey’s 
words, ‘the becoming spectacle of two 
thousand ministers of Jesus Christ, em- 
bracing penury rather than stoop to dis- 
honest compliance. From College halls 





Jackson’s Churches in Rhode Island, Greenwood’s 
History of King’s Chapel, Stewart’s History of Free- 
will Baptists, Belcher’s Religious Denominations, 
Drake's History of Boston, Barber’s Hist. Coll. of 
Conn., Backus’ Church History of New England, 
&e., &e.J 

12 See Palfrey’s admirable History of New Eng- 
land, Vol. ii., pp. 488-7. 

13 Statutes at Large, ii., p. 685. 

14 Passed May 18, 1662. 

15 Aug. 24, 1662. 

16 Stoughton’s Church and State two hundred years 
ago, (London, 1862,] pp. 824-341, gives many touch- 
ing extracts from farewell sermons, preached by 
Parish ministers on Aug. 17, 1662—the Sunday be- 
fore St. Bartholomew’s. Evelyn [ Diary, vol.i., p. 
836,] and Pepys, [ Diary, vol. i., p.818,] both refer to 
the day, in an interesting manner. 
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and Cathedral closes, from stately and 
from humble parsonages, endeared by 
the familiarity of happy and useful years, 
holy men led out their delicately nurtured 
families, not knowing whither they should 
go.”** The New England Colonies had 
formally recognized neither Oliver, nor 
his son. The Order of Council to pro- 
claim Richard Cromwell, received no 
attention, and did not even go upon the 
public records.” After waiting several 
months after the news came of the restora- 
tion of the thronejJ® Massachusetts did 
“ proclaim ” Charles the Second, and sent 
a humble and loyal address to London,” — 
because they found that their enemies 
were striving against them, and that the 
consequences of further delay might be 
disastrous. They sent also Simon Brad- 
street and John Norton to “ represent 
the Colony as his Majesty’s loyal and 
obedient subjects, and to endeavor to 
take off all scandal and objections,” &c. ; ® 
and these agents were absent in England 
at the date of which we write; and the 
Colony was, with no small degree of soli- 
citude, awaiting news of their reception, 
and of the kind of treatment which they 
were likely to receive from the new King, 
and his Court. 

It is in Religious matters, however, that 
the date of 1662 has its chief significance 
in New England History, as being the 
time of the holding of the great Synod 
on “Baptism and the Consociation of 
Churches,” which introduced the Half- 
way Covenant, and thus had an important 
influence in so modifying some of the 
salutary straitness of the ancient ways of 
these churches, as to open a door for the 
after coming in of a relaxed theology, as 





16* Palfrey, ii., p. 486. 

17 Hutchinson, Vol. i., p. 209, Note. 

18 The King entered London, May 29, 1660; he was 
“ proclaimed ” in Boston, Aug. 7, 1661. 

19 Goffe, Whalley and Dixwell, three of the Judges 
who condemned Charles I., were, at just about this 
date, moving from their cave, at West Rock, near 
New Haven, to the house of Mr. Tomkins, in Milford. 
See Stiles, History of three Judges, &c., p. 96. 

20 In Hutch. Coll., pp. 845-874, see their instruc- 
tions, &c., &c. 21 Hubbard, p. 662. 
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well as a looser practice. To understand 
the causes out of which this Synod grew, 
and the general drift of feeling with re- 
gard to it, and the subjects which it dis- 
cussed, it is necessary to cast a glance 
back over the pre-history of religious 
matters in the Colonies. This Synod of 
1662 was the third called by the public 
authority. 

The first met at Cambridge, (then 
Newtown,) in 1637, in consequence of 
the Antinomian strife which had arisen 
out of the teachings and influence of 
Mrs. Ann Hutchinson. The Rev. Peter 
Bulkley, of Concord, and Rev. Thomas 
Hooker, of Hartford, were chosen Mod- 
erators. After a session of three weeks, 
it catalogued and unanimously condemned 
eighty-two erroneous opinions. No person 
was stigmatized as holding such errors, 
but each error was briefly recited and 
confuted out of the Scripture. The effect 
was thorough in crushing out the heresy. 

The second Synod met at Cambridge, 
in 1646—with two adjournments of a 
year each—and resulted, in 1648, in pre- 
senting to the General Court the Cum- 
bridge Platform of the Congregational 
Church government. 

The causes of the third Synod, which 
was centering the interest of the churches 
two hundred years ago, run back to the 
earlier days of the Colonies. Most of the 
first settlers were Church-members, and 
had dedicated their children to a cove- 
nant God in Baptism. Those children 
had reached mature age, yet many of 
them—while of correct moral deportment 
—had not seen their way clear, on evi- 
dence of regeneration, to renew their 
baptismal vows, and become members, in 
full communion, of the Church. As a 
consequence, their children—the grand- 
children of the first settlers—were grow- 
ing up without being baptized. Their 
parents were “very much unsatisfied 
that they could not obtain Baptism for 
their children, although themselves made 
no way to be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper.” The old men were exercised 
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“to know what would become of suc- 
ceeding generations.”™ And the matter 
was complicated by the fact that by the 
original laws of Massachusetts and New 
Haven®* none but Church-members could 
be freemen, and bear office; so that by 
this disfranchisement the State bade fair 
to be kept lean, while the churches were 


growing poor. 

Not long after Thomas Hooker’s de- 
cease at Hartford, there arose a difference 
between Mr. Stone, his surviving col- 
league, and Mr. Goodwin, the Ruling 
Elder, “ upon some nice points of Con- 
gregationalism,”™ in which an admission 
to the Church, or a baptism, was con- 
cerned, which gradually divided and in- 
flamed not only the Church in Hartford, 
but the whole Colony. In 1654-5, sev- 


22 Backus, p. 93. 

23 To the Plymouth Colony belongs the proud pre- 
eminence—never yet, we think, recognized by the 
historian as it ought to be—of a catholicity of feeling 
and a moderation of rule, far in advance of its nearest 
cotemporary Colony. Backus says of the Baptists, 
that ‘in Plymouth Colory they ever enjoyed much 
more liberty than any had in Massachusetts,” [ Chh. 
History, p. 94,] and Arnold—the late candid and 
accurate historian of Rhode Island—says, in speak- 
ing of Gorton’s case, “the Plymouth Colony was 
more liberal in its feeling than that of the Bay, per- 
mitting a greater latitude of individual opiuion,” 
[vol. i., 166,] and he elsewhere repeatedly styles it, 
by way of distinction, “ the liberal Colony,” the 
“ most liberal ” of the colonies, &c.—[Ibid. p. 819.] 
The fact is, that, from the first, the Plymouth people 
—as in the case of Miles Standish—allowed non- 
Church members to be freemen, and to hold office. 
As they said, in General Court at Plymouth, May 
2d, 1665—in answering the propositions for greater 
liberty to men of other faith, made by his Majesty’s 
Commissioners —[Plym. Col. Records, vol. iv., p. 86,] 
it has ‘bine our constant practice to admitt men of 
competent estates and ciuell conversation, though of 
different judgments, yet being otherwise orthodox, 
to bee freemen, and to have libertie to chose and bee 
chosen officers both ciuell and milletary.” They 
further expressed their willingness that all men of 
orthodox life, having ‘ difference of opinion,”’ should 
form churches in their territory, only adding that 
“where places by reason of our pausette and pouer- 
tie are vncapable of two [churches] it is not intended 
that such congregations as are alreddy in being 
should bee rooted out, but theire liberties preserued, 
there being other places to accommodate men of 
different pswasions in Societies by themselves, which 
by our knoune experience tends most to the preser- 
uation of peace and charitie.”—[Ibid. p. 87.] 

% Trumbull’s Hist. of Connecticut, vol. i., p. 297. 
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eral Councils were called, to compose the 
difference, but the Hartford brethren im- 
agined that all the elders and churches 
in the Connecticut and New Haven Colo- 
nies were prejudiced, and hence their 
advice made no impression on the quarrel. 
It was therefore next judged expedient to 
call a Council from the other Colonies, 
which was done the next year—again in 
vain. Meanwhile*® there arose a col- 
lateral excitement in: the Colonies in favor 
of some movement by which baptized per- 
sons of regular life might be admitted to 
full Church privileges; or for treating 
all baptized persons as members of the 
Church; or, at any rate, for allowing 
all baptized persons who should “own 
the covenant” without coming to the 
Lord’s table, to have their children bap- 
tized. To this was added another dis- 
cussion as to whether the inhabitants in 
general of a town, who were taxed for the 
support of a pastor, had not just right to 
give their voice in his election. At length 
the magistrates of Connecticut, “ observing 
the State itself, as well as the Church, to 
be in danger from the paroxysm com- 
mencing,”* suggested to the General 
Court of Massachusetts to call a gen- 
eral Council. New Haven—under the 
lead of John Davenport — opposed this, 
on the ground that there was danger to 
the churches from the proposed move- 
ment. Plymouth passed over the matter 
in silence. Connecticut appointed Rev. 
Messrs. Warham of Windsor, Stone of 
Hartford, Blynman of New London, and 
Russell of Wethersfield, to attend such a 
Council. The General Court of Massa- 
chusetts passed an order, Oct. 14, 1656, 
“that Mr. Norton?’ Mr. Mather, Mr. 
Allin.” Mr. Thacher,” of the County of 
Suffolk ; Mr. Buckly,” if he be able, Mr. 
Chauncy,* Mr. Symms,* Mr. Sherman,” 
Mr. Michell,® of the County of Middlesex ; 





25 Ibid. 2% Morse & Parish’s New England, p. 149. 
27 Of Boston. 2 Of Dorchest 29 Of Dedh 

80 Of Weymouth. 41 Of Concord. 

82 President of Harvard College. 

33 Of Charlestown. % Of Watertown. 

35 Of Cambridge. 
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Mr. Norris,* Mr. Ezekiel Rogers,” Mr. 
Whiteing,* Mr. Cobbet,” of the County 
of Essex, be desired to meet at Boston, on 
the first 5th day of June next, following, 
to confer & debate,”® on the matters sug- 
gested in the form of twenty-one questions 
“of practicall concernment in the church- 
es,” by the General Court at Hartford. 

The Council met at Boston, June 4, 
1657, and, after a session of more than a 
fortnight, gave full answer to the ques- 
tions proposed. The gist of their de- 
cision is thus given by Cotton Mather : * 
“that it was the duty of infants, who con- 
federated in their parents, when grown 
up into years of discretion, though not fit 
for the Lord’s Supper, to own the cove- 
nant they made with their parents, by 
entering thereunto, in their own persons ; 
and it is the duty of the churches to call 
upon them for the performance thereof; 
and if, being called upon, they should 
refuse the performance of this great duty, 
or otherwise continue scandalous, they 
are liable to be censured for the same 
by the Church. And in case they under- 
stand the ground of religion, and are not 
scandalous, and solemnly own the cove- 
nant in their own persons, wherein they 
give up themselves and their children 
unto the Lord, and desire baptism for 
them, we see not sufficient cause to deny 
baptism unto their children.” 

This result, so far from stilling the ex- 
isting strife, introduced a new element of 
controversy. Many of the ministers and 
churches looked upon it with concern, as 
the proposal of a most dangerous innova- 
tion upon the good old way. The Hart- 
ford troubles broke out afresh, and Council 
after Council failed to heal them. It be- 
came evident that the new movement in 
Massachusetts, which was favored by all 
who desired greater liberality in the man- 
agement of both sacred and secular affairs, 
could not be carried over the opposition 
made against it, by anything less than the 


86 Of Salem. 37 Of Rowley. 

88 Of Lynn. 39 Of Ipswich. 

40 Records of Mass. Colony, vol. iii., p. 419. 
41 Magnalia, Bk v., p. 68. 
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decision of a large and respectable Synod. 
There were some also who felt that the 
threatening state of affairs in England * 
demanded some measures here which 
might consolidate the churches into a 
compacter organization, which should be 
capable of taking prompt action for the 
common welfare. It would seem that this 
project of the “ inlargement of Baptisme,” 
and that of consociating the churches, had 
now become favorite notions with the more 
prominent both of the clergy and civilians 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Accor- 
dingly we find that, Dec. 31, 1661, the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts ordered and 
desired that the churches of its jurisdiction 
“doe send their messengers of Elders and 
brethren to Boston the 2d Tuesday of 
the first moneth, then & there to discuss 
& declare what they shall judge to be 
the minde of God, revealed in his Word, 
concerning such questions as shall be pro- 
pounded to them by order of this Court 
referring to Church orders as aforesajd, 
and that the seuerall churches take care 
to make due provition for the messengers 
by them sent.” Subsequently the Court 
decreed those questions to be as follows: 


Quest. 1.—Who are the subjects of baptisme ? 


Quest. 2.—Whither, according to the Word of 
God, there ought to be a consociation of 
— & what should be ye manner 
of it 


The Synod met, in response to this 
call, in Boston, March 10, 1662. We 
have been able to find neither printed 
nor manuscript record of its members or 
officers, or of its proceedings prior to its 
result. Holmes“ speaks of it as including 
“ qll the ministers in Massachusetts, with 
messengers from the churches;” which 
would be according to the order of the 
Court. We may therefore guess at its 
clerical membership as being as follows— 
arranged in the order in which the 
churches of which they were pastors had 
been formed. 





42 Palfrey, vii., p. 490. 

43 Records, Mass. Col., vol. iv., Part 2, p. 38. 

44 American Annals, vol. i., p. 829. 

45 The eleven towns of Plymouth Colony then 
having churches were, of course, unrepresented. 
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[The first column of figures following the names, 
gives the age of these ministers at the time of holding 
the Synod; the second, the number of years of their 
professional service—in this country, where they had 
served previously in England.] 

From the Chh. in 
Salem, Rev. John Higginson, ll 
1st Chh. Boston,‘ John Wilson, 32 
Watertown, John Sherman, 28 


John Eliot. 58 31 
Roxbury, Samuel Danforth, 12 
Lynn, 


Samuel Whiting, 26 
Charlestown, 


Zechariah Symmes, 28 
Thomas Shepard, 03 


Thomas Cobbet, 25 
Wm. Hubbard,‘ 06 
John Rogers, 81 06 


Thomas Parker, 28 
Peter Hobart, 27 
Thomas Thacher, 18 
Jonathan Mitchell, 12 
Edward Bulkley, ? 20 
Richard Mather, 27 
Peletiah Glover, 03 
William Worcester, ? 24 
John Allin, 24 
William Thompson, 23 
Henry Flint, 60 22 
Samuel Phillips, 12 
Edmund Browne, ? 22 
Thomas Carter, 20 
John Ward, 22 
Francis Dane, 14 
William Perkins, 12 
M. Wigglesworth, 08 
John Fiske, 18 
John Russell, 12 
Joseph Rowlandson, 28 02 
Northampton, Eleazer Mather, 25 Ol 
Pres. of Harv. Coll.48 ‘* Charles Chauncy, 70 24 


These thirty-four Pastors and Teachers 
would appear to be all in the Massachu- 
setts Colony, at this time, who could nat- 
urally respond to the order of the Court; 
and probably a large proportion of their 
number may have been present to make 
up the Synod. Besides such Pastors and 
Teachers as were in attendance, the 
churches appear to have sent from forty 


Ipswich, 


Newbury, 
Hingham, 
Weymouth, 
Cambridge, 
Concord, 
Dorchester, 
Springfield, 
Salisbury, 
Dedham, 


Quincy, 


Rowley, 
Sudbury, 
Woburn, 
Haverhill, 
Andover, 
Topsfield, 
Malden, 
Chelmsford, 
Hadley, 
Lancaster, 





48 John Norton was absent in England on Colonial 
business, from Feb. 7, to Sept. 3, 1662. 

47 Hubbard does not speak of the Synod in his 
history as if he had been a participant,—perhaps he 
did not attend. 

48 That President Chauncy was a member, though 
not naturally included in the call, is an inference 
from the records of the controversy following the 
Synod, and from the part which he took init. I do 
not know whether Increase Mather was a member of 
the Synod or not. He had returned from England 
in the September previous, and now, at the age of 

* 28, was preaching for the North Church in Boston, 
where he was settled, May 27, 1664. He could not, 
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to fifty delegates; making the whole num- 
ber composing the Synod a little more 
than seventy.” 

There is a tradition mentioned by Mr, 
Drake,” that the Rev. Samuel Whiting, 
of Lynn, presided over the deliberations 
of the Synod; but we are not aware of 
any way in which it can be verified. He 
was indeed eminently competent for such 
a duty, and was now sixty-five years of 
age, having been in the country twenty-six 
years, nearly all of which he had spent in 
Lynn. 

The place of holding the Synod was 
unquestionably the Meeting-House ® of 
the First Church; then standing on the 
spot now occupied by Joy’s Building, on 
Washington street, a little to the south 





of course, havé been a member, in virtue of being at 
that time either Pastor or Teacher. Trumbull [ Hist. 
Connecticut, vol. i., p. 310,] speaks of him, with his 
elder brother Eleazer, as if he were one of those mem- 
bers who were “‘ warmly in the opposition.”» Hub- 
bard, [p. 590] on the contrary—whose colleagues, if 
not himself, were present—in speaking of those 
members who “afterward in print opposed” the 
Result, does not mention Mr. Mather’s name. On 
the other hand, Dr. Clark quotes [ Cong. Chhs. of 
Mass., p. 72,] these words, which he says are from 
“the preface to Mr. Davenport’s pamphlet,” which 
preface was written by Increase Mather : ‘“* The Synod 
did acknowledge that there ought to be true saving 
faith in the parent, or else the child ought not to be 
baptized. We entreated and urged, again and again, 
that this, &c., &c., but those reverend persons would 
not consent, &c.”? This language would be most 
natural if the writer were a member. 

# Consisting of above seventy.”? —[Mitchell’s 
Preface to Richard Mather's Defence, p. 3.] 

50 History of Boston, vol. i., p. 862. 

51 Mr. Whiting was second son of John W., Mayor 
of Boston, Eng., and was born Nov. 30, 1597. He 
took M.A. at Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 1620; 
was domestic chaplain three years to Sir Nathaniel 
Bacon and Sir Roger Townsend ; then colleague with 
Rey. Mr. Price three years, at Lynn, in Norfolk. 
He then remained some time near Boston, when he 
emigrated to this country. A most graphic account 
of his appearance, manners, preaching, &c., has re- 
cently been published from the journal of Obadiah 
Turner, in Dr. Newhall’s “ Lin.”? [Lynn, 1862.] 

52 President Chauncy, in his Anti- Synodalia, [p.28] 
says of certain opinions broached by the minority 0 
that Synod, that they were ‘‘ publicly expressed in 
the Meeting- House by us.» The Old North had in- 
deed then been standing fourteen years on what is 
now North Square ; but ‘the meeting-house ” then 
was unquestionably the large one of the First Church, 
near the Town House, and in the center of the vil- 


lage. 
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of, and opposite to the head of State 
street.” : 

It seems to have adjourned, after a 
fortnight’s session, to June, and then 
again to September, when it reached its 
result. In the Records of the session 
of the General Court, on Oct. 8, it is 
stated, that “the Reuerend Mr. John 
Wilson, Senr., Mr. Richard Mather, Mr. 
John Allin, and Mr. Zech. Symmes, 
came into the Court, & presented to the 
Court the result of the late Synod, w® 
the Court, on their pervsall, judged it 
meete to comend the same vnto the con- 
sideration of all the churches and people 
of this jurisdiction, and for that end 
ordered the printing thereof, the origi- 





83 The first meeting-house [standing 1630-1640,] 
stood on State street, where Brazer’s Building now 
stands. In 1640, its successor was placed upon the 
lot above described, where it stood seventy-one years, 
until burned. Its successor stood there from 1712 
till 1808, when the Society built in Chauncy street. 

54 Trumbull, vol. i., p. 810. The following, from 
the early records of the First Church in Salem, fixes 
the several dates of adjournment, &c., and shows 
how one Church responded to the call of the Gen- 
eral Court by sending two delegates with its Pastor. 

“On the 26th of 12th month, (February, 1662,] 
being the Sabbath day, was read an order from the 
Gen. Court, for calling of a Synod, this Church (as 
the rest of the churches in the Colony,) being desired 
to send their messengers of Elders and Brethren to 
Boston, on the 10th of the lst month, there to dis- 
cuss and declare, &c., &c. 

* * * * * * 

‘“SIt was left unto consideration till the Lord’s 
Day following, when Major Hawthorne, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, and the Pastor were chosen to go to the 
Synod at the time appointed; which accordingly 
they did; the Synod continuing together almost a 
fortnight, finding the questions to be weighty, and 
that divers of them could not stay longer together, 
they adjourned the Synod to the 10th of the 4th 
month [June] next—this the messengers of this 
Church gave notice of on the next Sabbath after 
their return home.” 


‘The Synod meeting again on the 10th of 4th 
month, was adjourned again till the 10th of Sep- 
tember, of which notice was given to the Church.” 


“ At a Church meeting, 12th of 11th month, [Jan- 
uary, 1663 ] the Pastor gave notice to the Church 
that now the Result of the forementioned Synod 
was printed, and to be had at Boston, and the con- 
sideration of the matters therein contained was com- 
mended to the churches by the General Court.” 
—Judge White’s New England Congregationalism, 
pp. 53-5. 
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nalle copie being left on file.” The 
Court further “ comend it vnto the reuer- 
end elders who presented the same, by 
order of the Synod, that an epistle or p’face 
suiteable to the sajd worke be forthwith 
prepared & sent to the presse, & that Mr. 
Mitchell doe take the oversight of the 
same at the presse, for the p’venting of 
any errata™. © 

The result of these orders of Court was 
the speedy issue from the press, in Cam- 
bridge, then under the care of Gookin 
and Mitchell, as Censors,” of a small 
Quarto of thirty-two pages, (besides a 
preface of fourteen pages,) entitled “ Pro- 
positions concerning the subject uf Baptism, 
and Consociation of Churches, collected 
and confirmed out of the Word of God, 
by a Synod of Elders and Messengers of 
the Churches in Massachusetts Colony in 
New England, assembled at Boston, accord- 
iny to the appointment of the Honoured 
General Court, in the year 1662.” As 
this Result of Synod—though inaccurate- 
ly reprinted in the Magnalia—is a scarce 
tractate, and as it is a Classic in the 
Ecclesiastical History of New England, 
and needs to be studied carefully by 
every one who would understand that 
pontoonery which bridged the gulf be- 
tween the Calvinism of John Robinson 
and John Norton, and Thomas Shepard, 
and the Arianism which came in upon 
their churches a hundred and fifty years 
after, we make space here for its full 
reprint. 
The Answer of the Elders and other Mes- 

sengers of the Churches, 

ASSEMBLED AT BOSTON, IN THE YEAR 1662, 


TO THE QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED TO THEM, BY ORDER 
OF THE HONOURED GENERAL COURT. 


Question I.— Who are the subjects of Baptism? 


Answer. The answer may be given 
in the following propositions, briefly con- 
firmed from the Scriptures : 

1. ** They that, according to Scripture, 
are members of the visible church, are the 
subjects of baptism. 

2. **The members of the visible church, 





55 Records Mass. Colony, vol. iv., Part 2, p. 60. 
56 Ibid., p. 62. 
57 See order of Court, Records, vol. iv., Part 2, p. 62. 
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according to Scripture, are confederate vis- 
ible believers, in particular churches, and 
their infant seed, 7. e. children in minority, 
whose next parents, one or both, are in 
covenant. 

3. ‘* The infant seed of confederate visible 
believers, are members of the same church 
with their parents, and when grown up are 
personally under the watch, discipline and 
government of that church, 

4, « These adult persons are not therefore 
to be admitted to full communion, meerly 
because they are, and continue members, 
without such further qualifications as the 
word of God requireth thereunto. 

5. ‘* Church members who were admitted 
in minority, understanding the doctrine of 
faith, and publickly professing their assent 
thereto, not scandalous in life, and solemnly 
owning ihe covenant before the church, 
wherein they give up themselves and their 
children to the Lord, and subject them- 
selves to the government of Christ in the 
church, their children are to be baptised. 

6. **Such church members, who either 
by death, or some other extraordinary provi- 
dence, have been inevitably hindred from 
publick acting as aforesaid, yet have given 
the church cause, in judgment of charity, to 
look at them as so qualified, and such as, 
had they been called thereunto, would have 
so acted, their children are to be baptised. 

7. ‘The members of orthodox churches, 
being sound in the faith and not scandal- 
ous in life, and presenting due testimony 
thereof ; these occasionally coming from one 
church to another, may have their children 
baptised in the church, whither they come, 
by virtue of communion of churches. But 
if they remove their habitation, they ought 
orderly to covenant and subject themselves 
to the government of Christ in the church 
where they settle their abode, and so their 
children to be baptised. It being the 
churches duty to receive such unto com- 
munion, so farr as they are regularly fit for 
the same.” 


The confirmation of these propositions 
from the Scripture, followeth : 


Proposition I.— They that, according to Scripture, 
are Members of the Visible Church, are the Subjects 
of Baptism. 

Tue truth hereof may appear by the follow- 
ing evidences from the word of God: 

. When Christ saith, “‘Go ye therefore and 
teach,” or (as the Greek is) “disciple all na- 
tions, baptizing them,” (Matth. xxviii: 19,) he 
expresseth the adequate subjects of baptism to 
be disciples, or discepled ones. But “ disciples” 
there is the same with ‘‘ members of the visi- 
ble church.” For the visible church is Christ’s 
school, wherein all the members stand related 
and subjected to him, as their master and 
teacher, and so are his scholars or disciples 
and under his teaching, as ver. 20. And it is 
that visible spiritual kingdome of Christ which 
he, there, from his kingly — (ver. 18) send- 
eth them to set up and administer, in ver. 19 ; 
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the subjects whereof are under his lawes and 
overnment, ver. 20; which subjects (or mem- 
ers of that kingdom, 2. e. of the visible church) 
are termed disciples, ver. 19.: Also, in the Acts 
of the Apostles (the story of their accomplish- 
ment of that commission) disciples are usually 
ut for members of the visible church—<Acts i: 
5. ‘In the midst of the gee ary who, with 
others added to them, are called the Church 
(Acts ii: 47); the members whereof are again 
called disciples, (Acts vi: 1, 2; Acts ix: 1.) 
‘Against the disciples of the Lord” 7. ¢. against 
the church of God, (1 Cor.xv: 9; Galat.i: 13; 
Acts ix: 26.) “He assayed to join himself to 
the disciples.” The disciples at Lystra, Icon- 
ium and Antioch, (Acts xiv: 21, 93) are called 
the church in each of those places, ver. 23; so 
the church, ver. 27 ; the disciples, ver. 28. Acts 
xviii: 22: ‘*The church at Cesarea;” Acts 
xxi: 16: ‘ The disciples of Cesarea:” So Acts 
xviii: 23, with chap. xv: 41, and Gal.j: 2; 
Acts xviii: 27, and chap. xx:1, with verse 
17, 28. From all which it appeareth, that 
“disciples” in Matth. xxviii: 19, and ‘“ mem- 
bers of the visible church,” are termes equiv- 
alent; and disceples being, there, by Christ 
himselfe made the subjects of baptism, it fol- 
lows that the members of the visible church 
are the subjects of baptisme. 

2. Baptism is ‘the seal of first entrance or 
admission into the visible church:” as ap- 
peareth from those texts, (1 Cor. xii: 18,) 
‘ Baptised into one body,” 2.e. our entrance 
into the body or church of Christ, is sealed by 
baptisme; and Rom. vi: 3, 5; Gal. iii: 27; 
where it is showed that baptisme is the sacra- 
ment of union or of ingrafting into Christ the 
head, and conengteeitiy into the church his 
body, and from the Apostle’s constant practice 
in baptising persons upon their first coming in, 
or first giving up themselves to the Lord and 
them. Acts viii: 12, and xvi: 15, 33, and xviii: 
8, and in Acts ii: 41, 42, they were baptised at 
their first adding to the church, or admission 
into the Apostle’s fellowship, wherein they af- 
terward continued. And from its answering 
unto circumcision, which was a seal of initia- 
tion or admission into the church ; Hence it be- 
longs to all, and only those that are entered 
into, that are within or that are members of 
the visible church. 

3. “They that according to Scripture are 
members of the visible church, they are in cove- 
nant: for it is the covenant that constituteth the 
church—Deut. xxix : 12,13. They must ‘‘ en- 
ter into covenant,” that ‘‘ they might be estab- 
lished the people” or church of God. Now, 
the initiatory seal is affixed to the covenant, and 
appointed to run parallel therewith—Gen. xvii: 
7, 9, 10, 11: so cereumcision was, and hence 
called ‘‘the covenant:” Gen. xvii: 13; Acts 
vii: 8. And so baptesme is, being in like man- 
ner annexed to the promise or covenant : Acts 
ii: 38, 389; and being the seal that answereth 
to circumcision : Col. ii: 11, 12. 

4. “Christ doth sanctifie and cleanse the 
church by the washing of water ;” 7. e. by bap- 
tism—Eph. v: 25, 26. Therefore the whole 
church, and so all the members thereof (who are 
also said in Scripture to be “ sanctified in 
Christ Jesus,” 1 Cor. i: 2) are the subjects of 
baptisme. And although it is the “invisible 
church,” unto the spiritual and eternall good 
whereof this and all other ordinances lastly 
have respect, and which the place mentioned 
in Eph. v. may in a special manner look unto, 
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yet it is the “ visible church” that is the next 
and immediate subject of the administration 
thereof. For the subject of visible external 
ordinances, ,to be administred by men, must 
needs be visible. And so the —_ baptized 
sundry persons who were of the visible, but 
not of the invisible church—as Simon Magus, 
Ananias and Sapphira, and others. And these 
are visibly purchased and sanctified by the 
bloud of Christ, ‘‘ the bloud of the covenant” 
—Acts xx: 28; Heb. x: 29. Therefore the 
visible seal of the covenant and of cleansing 
by Christ’s bloud belongs to them. 

5. “ The circumcision is often put for the 
whole Jewish church, or for the members of 
the visible church under the Old Testament. 
Those within are expressed by ‘the circum- 
cised””—and those without by * the uncircum- 
cised ”—Rom. xv: 8, and iii: 30; Eph. ii: 11; 
Judges xiv: 3, and xv: 18; 1 Sam. xiv: 6, and 
xvii: 26, 86; Jer. ix: 25, 26. Hence by pro- 
portion oa iggy (which is our gospel circum- 
cision, Col. ii: 11, 12,) belongs to the whole 
visible church under the New Testament. 
Actual and personal circumcision was indeed 

roper to the males of old, females being but 
inclusively and virtually circumcised, and so 
counted of the circumcision. But the Lord 
has taken away that difference now, and ap- 
pointed baptisme to be personally applied to 
both sexes—Acts. viii: 12, and xvi: 15; Gal. 
iii: 28—so that every particular member of the 
visible church is now a subject of baptisme. 
We conclude, therefore, that baptisme per- 
taines to the whole visible church, and to all 
and every one therein, and to no other. 


Proposition II.— The Members of the Visible Church, 
according to Scripture, are Confederate Visible Be- 
lievers, in Particular Churches, and their Infant- 
seed, i.e. Children in minority, whose next Parents, 
one or both, are in covenant. 

Sundry particulars are comprised in this 
hte wr which wee may consider and con- 

e distinctly : 

Partic. 1. ADULT PERSONS, who are mem- 
bers of the visible church, are by rule confede- 
rate visible believers—Acts v: 14: “ Believers 
were added to the Lord.” The believing Cor- 
inthians were members of the church there : 
Acts xviii: 8, with 1Cor.i: 2, and xii: 27. 
The inscriptions of the Epistles written to 
churches, and calling the members thereof 
saints and faithfull, shew the same thing: 
Eph. ¢:1; Phil. i: 1; Col.i: 2, And that 
consideration, 7. e. covenanting explicite or im- 
plicite (the latter preserveth the essence of 
confederation, the former is duety and most de- 
sirable) is necessary to make one a member of 
the visible church, appears —1. Because the 
church is constituted by covenant; for there 
is between Christ and the church the mutuall 
engagement and relation of king and subjects, 
husband and spouse ; this cannot be but by 
covenant (internall, if you speak of the invis- 
ible church, external of the visible) ; a church 
is a company that can say, God is our God, 
and we are his people, this is from the covenant 
between God and them: Deut. xxix : 12, 13; 
Ezek. xvi: 8. 2. The church of the Old Tes- 
tament was the church of God by covenant— 
Gen. xvii: Deut. xxix:—and was reformed 
still by renewing of the covenant: 2 Chron. 
xv: 12, and xxiii: 16, and xxxiv: 31, 32; Neh. 
ix: 38. Now, the churches of the Gentiles, 
under the New Testament, stand upon the 
same basis or root with the church of the Old 
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Testament, and therefore are constituted by 
covenant, as that was: Rom. xi: 17, 18; Eph. 
ii: 11,12, 19, and iii: 6; Heb. viii: 10. 3. 
Baptisme enters us into the church sacrament- 
ally, 7.e. by sealing the covenant. The cove- 
nant, therefore, is that which constitutes the 
church, and inferrs membership, and is the vow 
in baptisme commonly spoken of. 

Partic. 2. The members of the visible church 
are such as are confederate in particular 
churches. It may be minded that we are here 
ee of members, so stated in the visible 
church, as that they are subjects to whom 
church ordinances may regularly be adminis- 
tred, and that according to ordinary dispen- 
sation. For were it graunted, that “the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists” did sometimes baptize 
such as were not members of any particular 
church, yet their extraordinary office, large 
power a commission renders them not imit- 
able therein by ordinary officers ; for then they 
might baptize in private, without the presence 
of a Christian assemblie, as Philip did the Eu- 
nuch. But that, in ordinary dispensation, the 
members of the visible church, according to 
Scripture, are such as are members of some 
particular church, appeares—l. Because the 
visible beleever that professedly covenants with 
God doth therein give up himselfe to wait on 
God in all his ordinances: Deut. xxvi: 17,18; 
Matt. xxviii: 19,20. But all the ordinances of 
God are to be enjoyed onely in a particular 
church. For how often do we find in the 
Scripture that they came ‘together into one 
place.” (or met as a Congregational particular 
church) for the observation and enjoyment of 
the ordinances ?—Acts ii: 1, 44, 46, and iv: 31, 
and xi: 26, and xx:7; 1 Cor. v: 4, and xi: 18, 
and xx: 33, and xiv: 23. 2. The Apostle in 
his Epistles, writing to saints or beleevers, 
writes to them as in particular churches: 1 Cor. 
i: 2; Eph.i: 1; Phil.i: 1; Col. i: 2, And 
when the story of the Acts speakes of disciples, 
other places show that those are understood to 
be members of particular churches: Acts xviii: 
23, with Gal.1:2; Acts xxi: 16, with xviii: 
22, and xi: 26, and xiv: 22, 23, 27,28. All 
which shows that the Scripture acknowledgeth 
no settled orderly estate of visible beleevers in 
covenant with God, but onely in particular 
churches. 3. The members of the visible 
church are disciples, as was above cleared. 
Now, disciples are under discipline, and liable 
to church-censures; for they are stated sub- 
jects of Christ’s laws and governments: Matt. 
xxviii: 19, 20; but church government and 
censures are extant now in ordinary dispensa- 
tion onely in a particular church: Matt. xviii: 
17; 1Cor. v: 4. 

Partic. 3. The infant-seed of confederate 
visible beleevers are also members of the visible 
church. The truth of this is also evident from 
the Scriptures and reasons following : 

ArcuM. 1. The covenant of Abraham, as to 
the substance thereof, viz: that whereby God 
declares himselfe to be the God of the faithfull 
and their seed, (Gen. xvii: 7,) continues under 
the Gospel, as appears—1. Because the beleev- 
ing inchurched Gentiles, under the New Tes- 
tament, do stand upon the same root of cove- 
nanting Abraham ; which the Jews were brok- 
en off from; (Rom. xi: 16,17, 18.) 2. Because 
Abraham in regard of that covenant was made 
‘“‘a father of many nations,” (Gen. xvii: 4, 5,) 
even of Gentiles as well as Jewes, under New 
Testament as well as Old; (Rom. iv: 16, 17; 
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Gal. iii: 29,) 7. e. in Abraham as a Patterne and 
root, God not onely shewed how he justifies the 
beleever, (Gal. iii: 6, 9; Rom. iv:) but also con- 
veyed that covenant to the faithfull, and their 
seed in all nations: (Luke xix: 9.) Ifason 
of Abraham, then salvation—7. e. the covenant 
dispensation of salvation —is ‘‘ come to his 
house.” 3. As that covenant was communi- 
cated to proselyte Gentiles under the Old Tes- 
tament, so its communication to the inchurch- 
ed Gentiles under the New Testament is clearly 
held forth. in diverse places: (Gal. iii: 14.) 
The blessing of Abraham comprizeth both the 
internal benefits of justification by faith, &c., 
which the Apostle is there treating of, and the 
external dispensation of grace in the visible 
church to the faithfull and their seed, (Gen. 
xxviii : 4,) but the whole blessing of Abraham 
—_ so the whole covenant) is come upon the 
entiles thro’ Jesus Christ: Eph. ii: 12, 19. 
They had been strangers, but now were no 
more strangers from the covenants of pro- 
mise, 7. ¢., from the covenant of grace, which 
had been often renewed, especially with 
Abraham and the house of Israel, and had 
been in the externall dispensation of it, their 
peculiar portion, so that the Ephesians, who 
were afar off, being now called and made nigh, 
(ver. 13, 17,) they have the promise or the cov- 
enant of promise to them and to their children, 
according to Acts ii: 39, and so are Partakers 
of that covenant of Abraham, that we are 
speaking of: Eph. iii: 6. The inchurched 
Gentiles are put into the same inheritance for 
substance, (both as to invisible and visible ben- 
efits, according to their respective conditions) 
are of the same body, and partakers of the 
same promise with the Jewes, the children of 
Abraham, of old. The same may be gathered 
from Gen. ix: 27; Matt. viii: 11, and xxi: 43. 
4, Sundry Scriptures which extend to gospel- 
times do confirme the same interest to the seed 
of the faithful which is held forth in the cove- 
nant of Abraham, and consequently do confirme 
the continuance of that covenant, as Exod. 
xx :6, there in the sanction of a moral and 
perpetual commandement, and that _— tin 
ordinances, the portion of the Church, Go 
declareth himself to be a God of mercy to them 
that love him, and to their seed after them in 
their generations, consonant to Gen. xvii: 7 ; 
compare herewith Psalm ev: 8,9, and Deut. 
vii: 9; Deut. xxx: 6. The grace signified by 
circumcision is there promised to parents and 
children, importing the covenant to both, 
which circumcision sealed, Gen. xvii: and that 
is a gospel-promise, as the Apostles, citing 
part of that context, as the voice of the gospel, 
shewes Rom. x: 6, 8, with Deut. xxx: 11, 14, 
and it reacheth to the Jewes in the latter days, 
ver. 1,5; Isa. lxv: 23. In the most glorious 
a ae of the church, ver. 17, 19, the 
lessing of the Lord is the promised portion of 
the offspring or children, as well as of the 
faithfull parents, so Isa. xliv: 3, 4; lix : 20, 21; 
Ezek. xxxvii: 25, 26. At the future calling of 
the Jewes, which those texts have reference to 
(Rom. xi: 26 ; Ezek. xxxvii: 19, 22, 23, 24,) their 
children shall be under the promise or cove- 
nant of special grace to be conveyed to them 
in the ordinances, (Isa. lix: 21,) and be sub- 
jects of David, 2. e. Christ their king, (Ezek. 
xxxvii: 25,) and have a portion in his sanctu- 
ary, ver. 26, and this according to the tenor of 
the ancient covenant of Abraham, whereby 
God will be their God (viz: both of parents 
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and children) ‘‘and they shall be his people,” 
ver. 26, 27. Now, altho’ more abundant fruits 
of the covenant may be seen in those times, 
and the Jewes then may have more abundant 
grace given to the body of them to continue 
in the covenant, yet the tenor and frame of the 
covenant it selfe is one and the same both to 
Jewes and Gentiles under the New-Testament: 
Gal. iii: 28; Col. iii: 11; Heb. viii: 10. “The 
house of Israel,” 7. e. the church of God, both 
among Jewes and Gentiles, under the New Tes- 
tament, have that covenant made with them, 
the summ whereof is, “I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people,” which is a renewing 
of that covenant of Abraham in Gen. xvii: 
(as the same is very often over in those terms 
renewed in Scripture, and is distinguished from 
the law: Gal. iii: 16,17; Heb. viii: 9, wherein 
is implied God's being “‘a God to the seed,” as 
well as parents, and taking both to be his peo- 
ple, tho’ it be not expressed; even as it is often 
plainly implied in that expression of the cove- 
nant in other places of Scripture: Deut. xxix: 
13; Jer. xxxi: 1,and xxxii : 38, 39, and xxiv:7, 
and xxx : 22, 20; Ezek. xxxvii: 27, 25. Also, the 
‘“‘ writing of the law in the heart,” in Heb. viii: 
10, is that heart circumcision, which (Deut. 
xxx:6,) extends both to parents and seed. And 
the terme “ house of Israel” doth, according to 
Scripture-use, fitly expresse and take in (espe- 
cially as to the externall administration of the 
covenant) both parents and children; amon 
both which are found that elect and save 
number that make up the invisible Israel: 
compare Jer. xiii: 11, and ix: 26; Isa. v:7; 
Hos. i: 6; Ezek. xxxix: 25. Neither may we 
exclude the “least in age” from the good of 
that promise, (Heb. viii: 11,) (they being some- 
times pointed to by that phrase, ‘from the 
least to the greatest,” Jer. xliv: 12, with ver. 
7,) no more than the least in other respects: 
compare Isaiah liv: 18. In Acts ii: 39, at the 
passing of those Jews into New Testament 
Church-estate, the Lord is so far from “ repeal- 
ing the covenant-interest” that was granted 
unto children in the former testament, or from 
making the children there losers by their pa- 
rents’ faith, that he doth expressly renew the 
old grant, and tells them that the promise or 
covenant (for the promise and the covenant are 
terms that do mutually infer each other: com- 
are Acts iii: 25; Gal. iii: 16, 17, 18, 29; Rom. 
iv: 16; Heb. vi: 17,) “is to them and to their 
children,” and the same is asserted to be the 
appointed portion of the far off Gentiles, when 
they should be called. By all which it appear- 
eth that the “covenant of Abraham,” (Gen. 
xvii: 7,) whereby ‘‘Godis the God of the faithful 
and their seed,” continues under the Gospel. 
Now, if the seed of the faithful be still in the 
covenant of Abraham, then they are ‘“‘mem- 
bers of the visible church.” 1. Because that 
covenant of Abraham (Gen. xvii: 7,) was pro- 
perly church-covenant, or ‘‘ the covenant which 
God makes with his visible church,” 7.e. the 
covenant of grace considered in the external 
dispensation of it, and in the promises and 
hoy that belong to that dispensation. 
or many were taken into that covenant, that 
were never of the invisible church, and by that 
covenant the family of Abraham, as also by 
the renewing thereof the house of Israel after- 
ward, were established the visible church of 
God, (Gen. xvii: and Deut. xxix: 12, 13,) and 
from that covenant men might be broken off, 
(Gen. xvii: 14; Rom. xi: 17, 19,) and to that 
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covenant, circumcision, the badg of church- 
membership, was annexed. ‘Therefore the 
covenantees therein were and are church-mem- 
bers. 2. Because in that covenant the seed are 
spoken of in terms describing or inferring 
church-membership, as well as their parents ; 
for they ‘‘ have God for their God” and are 
“his people” as well as the parents, (Gen. 
xvii: 7, 8, with Deut. xxix: 11, 13.) They 
have the covenant made with them, (Deut. 
xxix: 14, 15,) and the covenant is said to be 
“between God and them,” (‘‘ between me and 
thee, and between thy seed after thee ;” so the 
Hebrew runs,)—Gen. xvii: 7. They are also 
in that covenant appointed to be the subjects 
of the “‘initiatory seal” of the covenant, the 
seal of membership, (Gen. xvii: 9, 10, 11.) 
Therefore the seed are, according to that cov- 
enant, members of the visible church as well 
as their parents. 

Arcum. 2. Such seed or children are fed- 
erally holy—1 Cor. vii: 14. The word [Holy] 
as applied to any sort of persons, is never in 
Scripture used in a lower sense than for fed- 
eral or covenant holiness, (the covenant holi- 
ness of the visible church,) but very often in 
that sense: Ezr. ix: 2; Deut. vii: 6, and xiv: 
2, 21, and xxvi: 19, and xxviii: 9; Exod. xix: 
6; Dan. viii: 24, and xii: 7; Rom. xi: 16. So 
that to say, they are holy in this sense—viz : 
by covenant-relation and separation to God in 
his Church—is as much as to say, “ They are 
in the covenant of the visible church, or mem- 
bers of it.” 

Arevum. 3. From Mark x: 14, 15,16; Matt. 
xix : 14—Children’s membership in the visible 
church is either the next and immediate sense 
of those words of Christ, ‘‘ of such is the king- 
dome of heaven ;” and so “the kingdome of 
heaven ” or “‘ of God,” is, not rarely, used in 
other Scriptures to express the visible church, 
or church-estate: Matt. xxv : 1, and xxi: 43, 
and viii: 11, 12, or it evidently follows from 
any other sense that can rationally be given 
of the words. For those may not be denied a 
sees and portion in the visible church, whom 
Shrist affirms to have a portion in the king- 
dome either of invisible grace or of eternal 

lory: Nor do any in ordinary course pass 
into the Kingdome of glory hereafter, but 
thro’ the Kingdome of grace in the visible 
church here. Adde also, that Christ, there, 
eeney invites and calls little children to 

im, is greatly displeased with those that 
would hinder them, asserts them, notwith- 
standing their infancy, to be exemplary in re- 
ceiving the kingdome of God, embraceth them 
in his arms and blesseth them: all which shews 
Christ’s dear affection to, and owning of the 
children of the church, as a part of his king- 
dome; whom we, therefore, may not disown, 
_ we incur his displeasure, as the disciples 


Arcum. 4. Such seed or children are dis- 
ciples, according to Matt. xxviii: 19, as ap- 
pears—1, Because subjects of Christ’s King- 
dome are equivalent with disciples there, as the 
frame of that text shews, ver. 18, 19, 20, but 
such children are subjects of Christ’s King- 
dome, or “of the kingdome of heaven,” Matt. 


xix: 14. In the discipling of all nations 
intended in Matt. xxviii: 19, “the kingdome of 
God,” which had been the portion of the Jews, 
was communicated to the Gentiles, rs 
to Matt.xxi: 43. But in the kingdome of Go 

these children have an interest or portion: 
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Mark x: 14. 2, The apostles, in accomplish- 
ing that commission, (Matt. xxviii: 19,) did dis- 
ciple some children, viz: the children of dis- 
cipled parents: Acts ii: 39,and xv:10. They 
are there called and accounted disciples, whom 
the false teachers would have brought under 
the yoke of circumcision after the manner of 
Moses, ver. 1, 5. But many of those were 
children : Exod. xii: 48; Acts xxi: 21. Lydia 
and her household, the Jaylor and all his, were 
discipled and baptized: Acts xvi: 15, 31, 33. 
Paul at Corinth took in the children into the 
holy school of Christ—1 Cor. vii: 14. 3, Such 
children belong to Christ; for he calls 
them to him, as his, to receive his blessing: 
Mark x: 13,16. They are to be received in 
his name: Mark ix: 37; Luke ix: 48. They 
have a part in the Lord, (Josh. xxii: 24, 25;) 
therefore they are disciples: for to belong 
to Christ is to be a disciple of Christ, (Mark 
ix: 41, with Matt.x: 42.) Now, if they be 
diseiples, then they are members of the visible 
church, as from the equivalency of those terms 
was before shewed. 

Arcum. 5. The whole current and harmony 
of Scripture shews, that ever since there was a 
visible church on earth, the children thereof’ 
have by the Lord’s appointment been a part of 
it. So it was in the Old, and it is and shall be 
so in the New Testament. ‘ Eve, the mother 
of all living,” hath a promise made, (Gen. iii: 
15,) not only of Christ the head-seed, but thro’ 
him also of a church-seed, to proceed from her 
in a continued lineal succession, which should 
continually be at visible enmity with, and 
stand at a distance, or be separated from the 
seed of the serpent. Under that promise, 
made to Eve and her seed, the children of 
Adam are born, and area part of the church 
in Adam’s family; even Cain was so, (Gen. 
iv: 1, 3,) till “‘ cast out of the presence of God,” 
therein, (ver. 14) being now manifestly one 
of the seed of the serpent, (1 John iii: 12,) and 
so becoming the father of a wicked unchurched 
race. But, then God appointed unto Eve 
another, viz: Seth, in whom to continue the 
line of her church-seed, (Gen. iv: 25.) How 
it did continue in his seed in their generations, 
Gen. v. sheweth. Hence the children of the 
church are called ‘‘ sons of God,” (which is as 
much as members of the visible church) in 
contradistinction to the daughters of men, 
(Gen. vi: 2.) Ifrighteous Noah be taken into 
the ark (then the onely preserving place of the 
church) his children are taken in with him, 
(Gen. vii: 1,) tho’ one of them, viz: Ham 
after proved degenerate and wicked ; but till 
he so appears, he is continued in the church 
with his brethren. So (Gen. ix: 25,.26,27,) 
as the race of Ham or his son Canaan (parent 
and children) are cursed: so Shem (parent 
and children) is blessed, and continued in the 
place of blessing, the church, as Japhet also,, or 
Japhet’s posterity (still parent and children) 
shall in time be brought in. The holy line 
mentioned in Gen. xi: 10, 26, shews how the 
church “ continued in the seed of Shem,” from 
him unto Abraham. When that race grew 
degenerate, (Josh. xxiv: 2,) then God called 
Abraham out of his countrey, and from his 
kindred, and “established his covenant with 
him,” which still took in. parents and children, 
— xvii: 7,9,) so it did after in the house of 

srael, (Deut. xxix: 11,12, 13,) and when any 
eminent restauration or establishment is prom- 
ised to the chuxch, the children thereof are 
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still taken in as sharers in the same: Psal. cii : 
16, 28, and lxix: 35, 36; Jer. xxxii: 38, 39; 
Isa. xlv: 18, 19, 23. Now, when Christ comes 
to set up the gospel administration of his 
church in the New Testament, under the term 
of the ‘‘ Kingdome of Heaven,” (Matt. iii: 2, 
and xi: 11,) he is so far from taking away chil- 
dren’s portion and membership therein, that 
himself asserts it, Matt. xix: 14: the children 
of the Gentile, but now believing Corinthians, 
are holy: 1 Cor. vii: 14. The apostle, writing 
to the churches of Ephesus and Colosse, speaks 
to children as a part thereof: Eph. vi: 1; Col. 
iii: The inchurched Romans and other 
Gentiles stand on the ‘‘ root of covenanting 
Abraham,” and in the olive or visible church, 
they and their children, till broken off (as the 
Jews were) by positive unbelief, or rejection of 
Christ, his truth or government: Rom. xi: 13, 
16, 17, 22. The children of the Jews, when 
they shall be called, shall be as aforetime in 
church-estate, (Jer. xxx: 20, with xxxi: 1; 
Ezek. xxxvii: 25, 28,) from all which it appears 
that the series, or whole frame and current of 
Scripture expressions, doth hold forth “the 
continuance of children’s membership in the 
visible church,” from the beginning to the end 
of the world. 

Partic. 4. The seed or children, who become 
members together with their parents (i. e. by 
means of their parents covenanting) are chil- 
dren in minority. This appears—l, Because 
such children are holy by their parents cove- 
nanting, who would “ else be unclean,” (1 Cor. 
vii: 14,) but they would not else necessarily 
be unclean, if they were adult: for then they 
might act for themselves, and so be holy by 
their personal covenanting; neither on the 
other hand, would they necessarily be holy, if 
adult, (as he asserts the children there to be,) 
for they might continue Pagans. Therefore 
the apostle intends onely infants, or children in 
minority. 2, It is a principle, that carries evi- 
dence of light and reason with it, as to all 
transactions, civil and ecclesiastical, that “if 
a man be of age, he should answer for him- 
self:” John ix: 21. They that are come to 
years of discretion, so as to “ have knowledge 
and understanding” fit to act in a matter of 
that nature, are to covenant by their own per- 
sonal act: Neh. x: 28, 29; Isa. xliv: 5.— 
3. They that are regularly taken in with their 
parents, are reputed to be visible “ entertain- 
ers of the covenant and avouchers of God” 
to be their God : Deut. xxvi: 17, 18, with Deut. 
xxix. 11, 12. But if adult children should, 
without regard to their own personal act, be 
taken in with their parents, then some might 
be reputed “entertainers,” that are manifest 
rejecters of the covenant, for so an adult son or 
daughter of a godly parent may be. 

Partic. 5. It is requisite to the membershi, 
of children, that the next parents, one or both, 
be in covenant. For although after-genera- 
tions have no small benefit by their pious 
Ancestors, who derive federal holiness to their 
succeeding generations in case they keep their 
standing in the covenant, and be not apostates 
from it; yet the piety of Ancestors sufficeth 
not, unless the next parent continue in cove- 
nant: Rom. xi: 22. 

1. Because, if the next parent be cut or 
broken off, the following seed are broken off 
also, (Exod. xx: 5; Rom. xi: 17, 19, 20,) as 
the Gentile believing parents and children were 
taken in; so the Jews, parents and children, 
were then broken off. 
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2. One of the parents must be a believer, or 
* else the children are unclean :” 1 Cor. vii 14, 

8. If children may be accounted members 
and baptized, though the next parents be not 
in covenant, then the church should be bound 
to baptize those whom she can have “ no power 
over nor hope concerning,” to see them brought 
up in the true Christian religion, and under the 
ordinances ; for the next parents being wicked, 
and not in covenant, may carry away and 
bring up their children “to serve other gods.” 

4. If we stop not at the next parent, but 
grant that Ancestors may, notwithstanding the 
apostacy of the next parents, convey member- 
ship unto children, then we should want a 

ound where to stop, and then all the chil- 

ren on earth should have right to member- 
ship and baptism. 

Proposition III.—The Infant-Seed of Confederate 
Visible Believers, are members of the same Church 
with their Parents, and when grown up are per- 
sonally under the watch, discipline, and government 
of that Church. 

1. THaT they are members of the same 
church with their parents appears—1, Because 
so were Isaac and Ishmael of Abraham’s fam- 
ily ‘church, and the children of Jews, and 
proselytes of Israel’s national church: and 
there is the same reason for children now to 
be of the same Congregational church with 
their parents. Christ’s care for Children and 
the scope of the Covenant, as to obligation 
unto Order and Government, is as great now 
asthen. 2, Either they are members of the 
same church with their parents, or of some 
other church, or non-members; but neither 
of the latter; therefore the former. That 
they are:not non-members was before proved 
in Propos. II., Particul. 3; and if not mem- 
bers of the same church with their parents, 
then of no other. For if there be not reason 
sufficient to state them members of that 
church, where their parents have covenanted 
for them, and where ordinarily they are bap- 
tized and do inhabit, then much less is there 
reason to make them members of any other: 
and so they will be members of no particular 
church at all, and it was before shewed that 
there is no ordinary and orderly standing 
estate of church-members but in some par- 
ticular church. 3, The same covenant-act is 
accounted the act of parent and childe ; but the 
parent’s covenanting rendred himself a mem- 
ber of this particular church; therefore so it 
renders the childe also. How can children 
come in, with and by their parents, and yet 
come into a church wherein and whereof their 
parents are not, so as that they should be of 
one church, and their parents of another? 4, 
Children are in “an orderly and regular state;”’ 
for they are in that state wherein the order of 
God’s covenant, and his institution therein 
hath placed them; they being members by 
vertue of the covenant of God. To say their 
standing is disorderly, would be to impute 
disorder to the order of God’s covenant, or 
irregularity to the rule. Now, all will grant 
it to be most orderly and regular, that every 
Christian be a member in some particular 
church, and in that particular church where 
his regular habitation is, which to children 
usually is where their parents are. If the 
rule call them to remove, then their member- 
ship ought orderly to be translated to the 
church whither they remove. Again, order 
requires that the chiide and the power of gov- 
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ernment over the childe should go together. It 
would ‘‘ bring shame” and confusion for the 
childe to be from under government, (Prov. 
xxix: 15;) and Parental and Ecclesiastical 
government concurring, do mutually help and 
strengthen each other. Hence the parent 
and the childe must be members of the same 
church, unless the childe be by some special 
providence so removed, as that some other 
person hath the power over him. 

2. That when these children are grown up, 
they are personally under the watch, discipline 
and government of that church, is manifest ; 
for—l, Children were under patriarchal and 
Mosaical discipline of old, (Gen. xviii: 19, and 
xxi: 9, 10, 12; Gal. v: 3,) and therefore under 
Congregational discipline now. 2, They are 
within the Church, or members thereof, (as 
hath been, and after will be further proved) 
and therefore subject to Church judicature 
(1 Cor.v: 12.) 38, They are disciples, and 
therefore under discipline in Christ’s school, 
(Matt. xxviii: 19, 20.) 4, They are “in church- 
covenant,” and therefore hen to church- 
power, (Gen. xvii: 7, with chap. xviii: 19.) 
5, They are ‘subjects of the kingdome of 
Christ,” and therefore under the laws and 
= of his Kingdome, (Ezek. xxxvii: 

, 26.) 6, Baptism leaves the baptized (of 
which number these children are) in a state 
of subjection to the “authoritative teach- 
ing” of Christ’s ministers, and to the ‘ ob- 
servation of all his commandments,” (Matt. 
xxviii: 19, 20,) awd therefore in a state of 
subjection unto discipline. 7, Elders are 
charged ‘‘to take heed unto, and to feed,’ 
that is, both to teach and rule, compare 

zek. xxxiv: 3, 4,) ‘all the flock,” or chvrch, 
“over which the Holy Ghost hath made taem 
overseers,” (Acts xx: 28.) That children are 
a part of the flock, was before proved: and so 
Paul accounts them, writing to the same flock 
or church of Ephesus, (Eph. vi: 1.) 8, Other- 
wise Irreligion and Apostacy would inevitably 
break into churches, and no Church-way left 
by Christ to prevent or heal the same; which 
would also bring many Church-members under 
that dreadful judgment of being let alone in 
their wickedness, (Hos. iv: 1 6, 17.) 


Proposition 1V.— These Adult Persons are not there- 
Sore to be admitted to full Communion, meerly 
because they are and continue Members, without 
such further Qualifications as the Word of God 
requireth thereunto, 


THE TRUTH hereof is plain—1, From 1 Cor. 
xi: 28, 29, where it is required that such as 
come to the Lord’s Supper, be able “‘ to ex- 
amine themselves, and to discern the Lord’s 
body ;” else they will ‘‘eat and drink un- 
worthily, and eat and drink damnation,” or 
judgement, ‘‘ to themselves,” when they par- 
take of this Ordinance; but meer member- 
ship is separable from such ability to examine 
one’s self, and discern the Lord’s Body: as in 
the children of the covenant that grow up to 
years is too often seen. 2, In the Oid Testa- 
ment, though men did continue members of 
the church, yet, for ceremonial uncleanness, 
they were to be kept from full communion in 
the holy things, (Levit. vii: 20, 21; Numb. 
ix :6, 7, and xix. 13, 20;) yea, and the Priests 
and Porters in the Old Testament had special 
charge committed to them, that men “should 
not partake in all the holy things,” unless 
duely qualified for the same, notwithstanding 
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their membership, (2 Chron. xxiii: 19; Ezek. 
xxii: 26, and xliv: 7, 8, 9, 23;) and therefore 
much more in these times, where moral fitness 
and spiritual qualifications are wanting, mem- 
bership alone is not sufficient for com- 
munion. More was required to adult persons 
‘eating the Passeover,”’ then meer member- 
ship; therefore so there is now to the Lord’s 
Supper. 

For they were to ‘‘eat to the Lord,” (Ex. 
xii: 14,) which is expounded in 2 Chron. xxx: 
where ‘‘ keeping the Passeover to the Lord,” 
(ver. 5,) imports and requires exercising Re- 
pentance, (ver. 6, 7,) their actual giving up 
themselves to the Lord, (ver. 8,) ‘ Heart- 
preparation” for it, (ver. 19,) and holy re- 
joycing before the Lord, (ver. 21, 25.) See 
the like in Ezra vi: 21,22. 3, Though all mem- 
bers of the church are subjects of baptism, 
they and their children, yet all members may 
not partake of the Lord’s Supper, as is further 
manifest from the different nature of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Baptism firstly and 
properly seals covenant-holiness ; as circum- 
cision did (Gen. xvii:) Church-membership: 
Rom. xv: 8. ‘‘ Planting into Christ,” (Rom. 
vi:) and so members, as such, are the sub- 
jects of Baptism: Matt. xxviii: 19. But the 
Lord’s Supper is the sacrament of ‘ growth 
in Christ,” and of * special communion ” with 
him, (1 Cor. x: 16,) which supposeth ‘a spe- 
cial renewing and exercise”’ of faith and re- 
pentance, in those that partake of that ordi- 
nance. Now, if persons, even when adult, 
may be and continue members, and yet be 
debarred from the Lord’s Supper until meet 
qualifications for the same do appear in them ; 
then may they also (until like qualifications) 
be debarred from that power of Voting in the 
Church, which pertains to Males in full com- 
munion. It seems not rational that those 
who are not themselves fit for all Ordinances, 
should have such an influence referring to all 
Ordinances, as Voting in Election of Officers, 
Admission and Censures of Members doth im- 
port. For how can they, who are not able to 
examine and judge themselves, be thought 
able and fit to discern and judge in the weighty 
affairs of the house of God ?—1 Cor. xi: 28, 31, 
with 1 Cor. v: 12. 


Proposition V.—Church-members who were admit- 
ted in minority, understanding the Doctrine of 
Faith, and publickly professing their assent thereto; 
not scandalous in life, and solemnly owning the 
Covenant before the Church, wherein they give up 
themselves and their Children to the Lord, and sub- 
ject themselves to the Government of Christ in 
the Church, their Children are to be Baptized. 
Turis is evident from the Arguments follow- 

ing: 
ana. 1. These children are partakers of that 

which ir the main ground of baptizing any chil- 
dren whatsoever, and neither the parents nor 
the children do put in any barre to hinder it. 
1. That they ‘‘ partake of that which is the 
main ground of baptizing any,” is clear; Be- 
cause interest in the covenant is the main 
ound of title to Baptism, and this these chil- 
en have. 1. ‘Interest in the covenant is the 
main ground of title to Baptism ;” for so in the 

Old Testament this was the ground of title to 

Circumcision, (Gen. xvii:7, 9, 10, 11,) to which 

Baptism now answers, (Col. ii: 11, 12, and in 

Acts ii: 38, 39 ;) they are on this ground exhorted 

to ‘* be baptized,” because ‘the promise ” or 

covenant “ was to them, and to their children.” 


’ 
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That a member, or one in covenant, as such, is 
the subject of Baptism, was further cleared be- 
fore, Propos. I. 2. That these children “have 
interest in the covenant,” appears; Because 
“if the parent be in covenant, the childe is 
also:” for the covenant is to parents and 
‘their seed in their generations,” (Gen. xvii: 
7,9,) ‘the promise is to you, and to your chil- 
dren,” (Acts ii: 39.) If the parent stands in 
the church, so doth the childe among the Gen- 
tiles now, as well as among the Jews of old, 
(Rom. xi: 16, 20, 21, 22.) It is unheard of in 
Scripture that the progress of the covenant 
stops at the infant-childe. But the parents in 
question are in covenant, as appears—l. Be- 
cause they were once in covenant, and never 
since discovenanted. If they had not once 
been in covenant, they had not warrantably 
been baptized ; and they are so still, except in 
some way of God the iw been discovenant- 
ed, cast out, or cut off from their covenant re- 
lation, which these have not been: neither are 
persons once in covenant, “ broken off” from 
it, according to Scripture, save for notorious 
sin and incorrigibleness therein, (Rom. xi: 20,) 
which is not the case of these parents. 2. Be- 
cause the tenor of the covenant is ‘‘to the 
faithfull, and their seed after them, in their 
generations,” (Gen. xvii: 7,) even to “a thou- 
sand generations,” ¢. e. conditionally, provided 
that the parents successively do continue to be 
keepers of the covenant, (Exod. xx: 6; Deut. 
vii: 9,11; Psalm cv: 8,) which the parents in 
question are, because they are not (in Scrip- 
ture-account in this case) forsakers or rejecters 
of the God and covenant of their fathers: see 
Deut. xxix: 25, 26; 2Kings xvii: 15, 20; 
2 Chron. vii: 22; Deut. vii: 10. 

2. That these parents, in question, ‘do not 
ve in any barre to hinder” their children from 

aptism, is plain from the words of the Propo- 
sition, wherein they are described to be such 
as ‘understand the doctrine of faith, and pub- 
lickely profess their assent thereto:” therefore, 
they put not in any barre of gross Ignorance, 
Atheism, Heresie or Infidelity: also, they are 
“not scandalous in life, but solemnly own the 
covenant, before the church,” therefore they 
put not in any barre of Prophaneness, or Wick- 
edness, or Apostacy from the covenant, where- 
into they entred in minority: that the infant- 
children in question do themselves put any 
barre, none will imagine. 

ArG. 2. The children of the parents in ques- 
tion, are either “children of the covenant,” or 
“strangers from the covenant,” (Eph. ii: 12,) 
either ‘ holy or unclean,” (1 Cor. vii: 14,) eith- 
er “within ” the church or “ without,” (1 Cor. 
v: 12,) either such as “have God for their 
God” or ‘without God in the world,” (Eph. 
ii: 12.) But he that considers the Proposition 
will not affirm the latter concerning these chil- 
dren; and the former being granted, infers 
their right to Baptism. 

ArG. 3. To deny the Proposition would be— 
1. To straiten the grace of Christ in the Gospel- 
dispensation, and to make the Church in New 
Testament-times in a worse case, relating to 
their children successively, then were the Jews 
of old. 2. To render the children of the Jews, 
when they shall be called, in a worse condition 
than under the legal administration ; contrary 
to Jer. xxx: 20; Ezek. xxxvii: 25, 26. 3. To 
me 4 the application of the initiatory-seal to 
such as regularly stand in the church and cov- 
enant, to whom the Mosaical dispensation— 
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nay, the first institution in the covenant of 
Abraham—appointed it to be applied: Gen, 
xvii: 9, 10; Joh. vii: 22, 23. 4. To break 


God’s covenant by denying the initiatory seal 
to those that are in covenant: Gen. xvii: 9, 


‘anc. 4. Confederate visible Believers, tho’ 
but in the lowest degree such, are to have their 
children baptized; witness the practice of John 


~ Baptist and the Apostles, who baptized persons 


upon the first beginning of their Christianity. 
But the parents in question are confederate 
visible Believers, at least in some degree. For 
—l1l. Charity may observe in them sundry pos- 
itive Arguments for it; witness the terms of 
the Proposition, and nothing evident against it. 
2. Children of the Godly, qualified but as the 
persons in the Proposition, are said to be faith- 
full: Tit.i:6. 3. Children of the Covenant (as 
the parents in question are) have frequently 
the beginning of grace wrought in them in 
younger years, as a ure and experience 
shews. Instance, Joseph, Samuel, David, Sol- 
omon, Abijah, Josiah, Daniel, John Baptist 
and Timothy. Hence this sort of persons, 
showing nothing to the contrary, are in chari- 
ty, or to Ecclesiastical reputation, visible be- 
lievers. 4. They that are regularly in the 
church (as the parents in question be) are vis- 
ible Saints in the account of Scripture (which 
is the account of truth); for the church is, in 
Scripture-account, a company of Saints: 1 Cor. 
xiv: 33, and i: 2. 5. Being in covenant and 
baptized, they have Faith and Repentance in- 
definitely given to them in the Promise, and 
sealed up in Baptism, (Deut. xxx: 6,) which 
continues valid, and so a valid testimony for 
them while they do not reject it. Yet it doth 
not necessarily follow, that these persons are 
immediately fit for the Lord’s Supper, because, 
tho’ they are, in a latitude of expression, to be 
accounted visible believers, or in Numero Fide- 
lium, as even infants in covenant are, yet they 
may want that ability to examine themselves, 
and that special exercise of faith, which is re- 
quisite to that ordinance; as was said upon 
Proposit. IV. : 
Ara. 5. The denial of baptism to the chil- 
dren in question, hath a dangerous tendency to 
Irreligion and Apostacy ; because it denies 
them, and so the children of the Church suc- 
cessively, “to have any part in the Lord; 
which is the way to make them “ cease from 
fearing the Lord: Jos. xxii: 24, 25, 27.— 
For if they have a “ part in the Lord,” ¢@.e. a 
portion in Israel, and so in the Lord the God 
of Israel, then they are in the Church, or 
members of it, and so to be baptized, accord- 
to Propos. I. The owning of the children of 
those that successively continue in covenant 
to bea “part of the Church,” is so far from 
being destructive to the purity and prosperity 
of the Church and of religion therein, (as some 
conceive, ) that this imputation belongs to the 
contrary tenet. To seek to be more pure 
than the rule, will ever end in impurity in the 
issue. God hath so framed his covenant, and 
consequently the constitution of his Church 


thereby, as to design a continuation and prop- 


agation of his Kingdome therein, from one gen- 
eration toanother. Hence the covenant runs, 
“to us, and to our seed after us in their 
generations.” To keep in the line, and under 
the influence and efficacy of this covenant of 
God, is the true way to the Church’s glory: 
to cut it off and disavow it, cuts off the pos- 
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terity of Sion, and hinders it from being (as 
in the most glorious times it shall be) ‘an 
eternal excellency and the joy of many gen- 
ations.” This progress of the covenant 
establisheth the Church: Deut. xxix. 13; Jer. 
XXX: The contrary therefore doth dises- 
tablish it. This odligeth and advantageth to 
the conveyance of Religion down to after-gen- 
erations; the care whereof is strictly com- 
manded, and highly approved by the Lord: 
Psalm Ixxviii: 4, 5, 6,7; Gen. xviii: 19. This 
continues a nursery still in Christ’s Orchard 
or Vineyard, peg v:1, 7;) the contrary neg- 
lects that, and so lets the whole run to ruine. 
Surely, God was an holy God, and loved the 
purity and glory of the Church in the Old Tes- 
tament: but then he went in this way of a 
successive progress of the covenant to that 
end: Jer. xiii: 11. If some did then, or do 
now, decline to unbelief and apostacy, that 
doth not make “the faith of God” in his 
covenant “of none effect,” or the advantage 
of interest therein, inconsiderable; yea, the 
more holy, reforming and glorious that the 
times are, or shall be, the more eminently is 
a successive continuation and propagation of 
the church therein designed, promised and 
intended: Isa. lx: 15, and lix: 21; Ezek. 
xxxvii: 25, 28; Psalm cii: 16,28; Jeremiah 
xxxii: 39. 
Are. 6. The 


. e parents, ix question, are per- 
sonal, immediate, a t-continui bers 


Ve; 
_ J 








of the Church. 

1. That they. are personal members, or 
members in their own persons, appears—l, 
Because they are personally holy, (1 Cor. vii: 
14,) not parents onely, but [your children] are 
holy. “2, They are personally baptized, or 


have had Baptism, the seal of membership, 
applied to their own persons; which being 
regularly done, is a divine testimony that 
they are in their own persons members of the 
Church. 38, They are personally under disci- 
pline, and liable to Church-censures in their 
own persons; vide Propos. III. 4. They are 
personally (by means of the covenant) ina 
visible state of salvation. To say they are 
not members in their own persons, but in 
their parents, would be as if one should say, 
they are saved in their parents, and not in 
their own persons. 5, When they commit in- 
iquity, they personally break the covenant ; 
therefore are personally in it: Jerem. xi: 2, 
10; Ezek. xvi. 

2. By the like Reasons, it appears, that 
children are immediate members, as to the 
essence of membership, (¢. e. that they them- 
selves, in their own persons, are the imme- 
diate subjects of this adjunct of Church-mem- 
bership,) though they come to it by means of 
their parents’ covenanting. For as touching 
that distinction of mediate and immediate, as 
applied to membership, (which some urge) we 
are to distinguish : 1, Between the efficient and 
the essence of membership. 2, Between the 
instrumental efficient, or means thereof, which 
is the parents’ profession and covenanting ; 
and the principal efficient, which is divine In- 
stitution. They may be said to be mediate 
(or rather mediately) members, as they be- 
come members by means of their parents’ 
covenanting, as an instrumental cause thereof: 
but that doth nothing vary or diminish the 
essence of their membership. For divine In- 
stitution giveth or granteth a real and per- 
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sonal membership unto them, as well as unto 
their parents, and maketh the parent a pub- 
lick person, and so his act theirs to that end. 
Hence the essence of membership, that is, 
* Covenant-interest, or a place and portion 
within the visibie Church,” !s really, properly, 
personally and immediately the portion of the 
childe, by divine gift and grant, (Jos. xxii: 
25, 27;) their children ‘have a part in the 
Lord,” as well as themselves. ‘*A part in 
the Lord,” there, and “Church-membership” 
(or ‘membership in Israel’) are terms equiv- 
alent. Now “the children” there, and “a 
part in the Lord,” are Subject and Adjunct, 
which nothing comes between, so as to sever 
the Adjunct from the Subject; therefore they 
are immediate subjects of that Adjunct or im- 
mediate members. Again, their visible ingraff- 
ing into Christ the head, and so into the 
church his body, is sealed in their Baptism : 
but, in ingraffing, nothing comes betwixt the 
graft and the stock: their union is immediate ; 
hence they are immediately inserted into the 
visible Church, or immediate members thereof. 
The “little children” in Deut. xxix: 11, 
were personally and immediately a part of 
the “people of God,” or members of the 
church of Israel, as well as the parents. 
To be in covenant, or to be a covenantee, is 
the formalis ratio of a church member. If 
one come to be in covenant one way, and 
another in another, but both are in covenant 
or covenantees (¢. e. parties with whom the 
covenant is made, and whom God takes into 
covenant) as the children here are, (Gen. xvii: 
7, 8,) then both are in their own persons the 
immediate subjects of the formalis ratio of 
membership, and so immediate members. To 
act in covenanting is but the instrumental 
means of membership, and yet children are 
not without this neither. For the act of the 
parent (their publick person) is accounted 
theirs, and they are said to ‘‘ enter into cove- 
nant :” Deut. xxix: 11,12. So that what is it 
that children want unto an actual, compleat, 
proper, absolute and immediate membership 
—so far as these terms may with any pro- 
priety or pertinency be applied to the matter 
in hand? Is it Covenant-interest, which is the 
JSormalis ratio of membership? No; they are 
in covenant. Is it Divine grant and institu- 
tion, which is the principal efficient? No; 
he hath clearly declared himself that he 
grants unto the children of his people a por- 
tion in his church, and appoints them to be 
members thereof. Is it an act of covenanting, 
which is the instrumental means? No; they 
have this also reputatively by divine appoint- 
ment, making the parent a publick person, 
and accounting them to covenant in his 
covenanting. A different manner and means 
of conveying the covenant to us, or of making 
us members, doth not make a different sort 
of membership: we now are as truly per- 
sonally and immediately members of the 
body of faln mankind, and, by nature, 
heirs of the condemnation pertaining thereto, 
as Adam was, though he came to be so by his 
own personal act, and we by the act of our 
publick person. If a Prince give such lands 
to a man and his heirs successively, while 
they continue loyal, the following heir is a 
true and immediate owner of that land, and 
may be personally disinherited, if disloyal, as 
well as his father before him. A member is 
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one that is, according to Rule, (or according to 
Divine Institution) within the visible Church. 
Thus the child is properly, and personally, or 
immediately. Paul casts all men into two 
sorts, those within and those withoul—i. e. 
Members and non-members: 1 Cor. v: 12. 
It seems he knew of no such distinction of 
mediate and immediate as puts a medium 
between these two. Objection—If children be 
compleat and immediate members, as their 
parents are, then they shall immediately have 
all Church-priviledges, as their parents have, 
without any further act or qualification.— 
Answ. It followeth not; All priviledges that 
belong to members, as such, do belong to the 
children as well as the parents: but all Church 
priviledges do not so. A member as such (or 
all members) may not partake of all privi- 
ledges; but they are to make progress, both in 
memberly duties and priviledges, as their age, 
capacity and qualifications do fit them for the 
same. 

3. That their membership still continues 
in adult age, and ceaseth not with their in- 
fancy, appears—l, Because in Scripture, per- 
sons are “ broken off’”’ onely for notorious sin, 
or incorrigible impenitency and unbelief, not 
for pees - to adult age: Rom. xi: 20. 
2, The Jew children circumcised did not cease 
to be members by growing up, but continued 
in the Church, and were by vertue of their 
membership, received in infancy, bound unto 
various duties, and in special unto those 
solemn personal professions that pertained to 
adult members, not, as then, entring into a 
mew membership, but as making a progress 
in memberly duties: Deut. xxvi: 2, 10, and 
xvi: 16, 17, with Gal. v: 3. 3. Those rela- 
tions of born-servants and subjects, which the 
Scripture makes use of to set forth the state 
of children in the church by, Lev. xxv : 41, 
42; Ezek. xxxvii: 25, do not (as all men 
know) cease with infancy, but continue in 
adult age. Whence alse it follows, that one 
special end of member-ship received in infancy, 
is to leave persons under engagement to ser- 
vice and subjection to Christ in his church, 
when grown up, when they are fittest for it, 
and have most need of it. 4, There is no 
ordinary way of cessation of membership, but 
by Death, Dismission, Excommunication, or 
Dissolution of the Society: none of which is 
the case of the personsin question. 6, Either 
they are, when adult, members or non-mem- 
bers: if non-members, then a person admitted 
a member, and sealed by Baptism, not cast 
out, nor deserving so to be, may (the church 
whereof he was, still remaining) become a 
non-member and out of the church, and of the 
unclean world; which the Scripture acknowl- 
edgeth not. Now, if the Parent stand mem- 
ber of the Church, the child is a member also; 
for now the root is holy, therefore so are the 
branches: Rom. xi: 16; 1 Cor. vii: 14. The 
Parent is in covenant; therefore so is the 
child, (Gen. xvii: 7;) and if the child be a 
member of the visible church, then he is a 
subject of baptism, according to Propos. I. 


Proposition VI.—Such Church-members, who either 
by Death, or some other extraordinary Providence, 
have been inevitably hindred from Publick acting 
as aforesaid, yet have given the Church cause, in 
judgment of charity, to look at them as so quali- 
fied, and such as had they been called thereunto 
would have so acted, their children are to be Bap- 
tized. 
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THIS 1S MANIFEST, 1, Because the main foun- 
dation of the right of the child to priviledge 
remains, viz: God’s institution, and the force 
of his covenant carrying it to the generations 
of such as continue keepers of the covenant, 
z. e. not visibly breakers of it. By virtue of 
which institution and covenant, the children 


“in question are members, and their member- 


ship being distinct from the parents’ mem- 
bership, ceaseth not, but continues, notwith- 
standing the parents’ decease or necessary 
absence; and, if members, then subjects of 
Baptism. 2, Because the parents’ not doing 
what is required in the fifth proposition, is 
through want of opportunity ; which is not to 
be imputed as their guilt, so as to be a bar to 
the childe’s priviledge. 3, God reckoneth that 
as done in his service, to which there was a 
manifest desire and endeavour, albeit the act- 
ing of it were hindred; as in David to build 
the Temple, (1 King. viii: 18, 19;) in Abra- 
ham to sacrifice his Son. ( Heb. xi: 17,) accord- 
ing to that in 2 Cor. viii: 12—** Where there 
is a willing mind, it is accepted according to 
what a man hath, and not according to what 
he hath not:” which is true of this Church- 
duty, as well asofthatof Alms. Itisa usual 
phrase with the Antients to style such and 
such Martyrs in voto, and baptized in voto, 
because there was no want of desire that way, 
though their desire was not actually accom- 
plished. 4, The terms of the Proposition 
import that in charity, that is here done 
interpretatively, which is mentioned to be 
done in the fifth proposition expressly. 


Proposition VII.— The Members of Orthodox 
churches, being sound in the Faith, and not scan- 
dalous tn life, and presenting due testimony there- 
of ; these occasionally coming from one church to 
another, may have their children Baptized in the 
church whether they come, by virtue of Communion 
of churches; but if they remove their habitation, 
they ought orderly to covenant and subject them- 
selves to the Government of Christ in the church, 
where they settle their abode, and so their children to 
be Baptized—it being the church’s duty to receive 
such unto communion, so farre as they are regularly 
Jit for the same. 


1. Sucu members of other Churches, as are 
here described, occasionally coming from one 
Church to another, their children are to be bap- 
tized in the Church whither they come, by vir- 
tue of Communion of Churches. 1. Because he 
that is regularly a member of a true particu- 
lar Church, is a subject to baptism according 
to Propos. first and second. But the children 
of the parents here described are such, accord- 
ing to Propos. fifth and sixth; therefore they 
are meet and lawful subjects of Baptism, or 
have right to be baptized. And ‘‘ Communion 
of Churches” infers such acts as this is, viz: 
to baptize a fit subject of Baptism, though a 
member of another Church, when the same is 
orderly desired. (See ‘+ Platform of Discip- 
line,” Cuap. XV. Sec. 4.) For, look, as every 
Church hath a double consideration—viz: 1. Of 
its own constitution and communion within 
itself; 2. Of that communion which it holds 
and ought to maintain with other Churches— 
so the Officer (the Pastor or Teacher) thereof, 
is there set-—l. To administer to this Church 
constantly ; 2. To do acts of Communion occa- 
sionally, viz: such as belong to his Office, as 
Baptizing doth, respecting the members of 
other Churches, with whom this Church holds 
or ought to hold communion. 
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2. To refuse Communion with a true Church, 
in lawful and pious actions, is unlawful, and 
justly accounted Schismatical. For, if the 
Church be true, Christ holdeth some commu- 
nion with it; therefore so must we: but, if 
we will not have communion with it in those 
acts that are good and pious, then in none at 
all. Total separation from a true Church is 
unlawful; But to deny communion in good 
actions is to make a total separation. Now, 
to baptize a fit subject, as is the childe in 
question, is a “lawful and a pigus action,” 
and therefore, ‘‘by virtue of Communion of 
Churches,” in the case mentioned to be at- 
tended. 

And if Baptism, lawfully administred, may 
and ought to be received by us, for our chil- 
dren, in another true Church, where Provi- 
dence so casts us as that we cannot have it in 
our own, (as doubtless it may and ought to 
be,) then also we may and ought in like case 
to dispense Baptism, when desired, to a meet 
and lawful subject, being a member of another 
Church. To deny or refuse either of these, 
would be an unjustifiable refusing of Commu- 
nion of Churches, and tending to sinful sepa- 
ration. 

8. Such as remove their habitation, ought 
orderly to covenant and subject themselves to 
the Government of Christ in the Church, where 
they settle their abode, and so their children to 
be baptized. 1. Because the regularly baptized 
are disciples, and under the Discipline and Gov- 
ernment of Christ; but they that are absolute- 
ly removed from the church, whereof they were, 
so as to be uncapable of being under Discipline 
there, shall be under it no where, if not in the 
church where they inhabit. They that would 
have Church-priviledges ought to be under 
Church-power: but these will be under no 
Church-power, but as lambs in a large place, if 
not under it there, where their settled abode is. 
2. Every Christian ought to covenant for him- 
self and his children, or professedly to give 
up himself and his to the Lord, and that in the 
way of his Ordinances, (Deut. xxvi: 17, and 
xii: 5,) and explicite covenanting is a duty, 
especially where we are called to it, and have 
opportunity for it: nor can they well be said to 
covenant implicitely, that do explicitely refuse 
a professed covenanting, when called thereunto. 
And ps prow d this covenanting is a duty when 
we would partake of such a Church-priviledge, 
as baptism for our childrenis. But the parents, 
in question, will now be professed covenanters 
no where, if not in the church where their fixed 
habitation is. Therefore they ought orderly to 
covenant there, and so their children to be 
baptized. 3. To refuse covenanting and sub- 
jection to Christ’s Government in the church 
where they live, being so removed as to be ut- 
terly uncapable of it elsewhere, would be a 
se ame disorderly,” and would too much 
savour of ‘‘ profaneness and separation;” and 
hence to administer baptism to the children of 
such as “ stand in that way,” would be to ad- 
minister Christ’s Ordinances to such as are in 
“a way of sin and disorder ;” which ought not 
to be, (2Thes. iii: 6; 1Chron. xv: 13,) and 
would be contrary to that rule, (1 Cor. xiv: 
— ‘Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” 


Question II.— Whether, according to the Word of 
God, there ought to be a Consociation of Churches, 
and what should be the manner of it ? 
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ANSWER.—The answer may be briefly given 
in the Propositions following: 

1. Every Church or particular Congregation 
of visible Saints in Gospel-order, being fur- 
nished with a Presbytery, at least with a Teach- 
ing Elder, and walking together in truth and 
peace, hath received from the Lord Jesus full 
power and authority Ecclesiastical within it- 
self, regularly to administer all the Ordinances 
of Christ, and is not under any other ecclesi- 
astical Jurisdiction whatsoever. For to such 
a Church Christ hath ‘‘ given the Keyes of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, that what they binde or 
loose on earth, shall be bound or loosed in 
heaven,” (Matt. xvi: 19, and xviii: 17, 18.) 
Elders are ‘ordained in every Church,” (Acts 
xiv: 23; Tit. i: 5,) and are therein authorized 
officially to administer in the Word, Prayer, 
Sacraments and Censures, (Matt. xxviii: 19, 
20; Acts vi: 4; 1Cor.iv: 1, and v: 4,12; Acts 
xx: 28; 1 Tim. v: 17, andiii: 5.) The reprov- 
ing of the Church of Corinth, and of the Asian 
Churches severally, imports they had power 
each of them within themselves to reform the 
abuses that were amongst them, (1Cor. v: 
Rev. ii: 14, 20.) Hence it follows that Conso- 
ciation of Churches is not to hinder the exer- 
cise of this power; but by counsel from the 
Word of God to direct and strengthen the same 
upon all just occasions. 

2. The Churches of Christ do stand in a sis- 
terly relation each to other, (Cant. viii: 8,) 
being united in the same Faith and Order, 
(Eph. iv: 5; Col. ii: 5.) To walk by the same 
tule, (Phil. iii: 16.) In the exercise of the 
same Ordinances for the same ends, (Eph. iv: 
11, 12,13; 1Cor. xvi: 1,) under one and the 
same political Head, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
(Eph. i: 22, 23, and iv: 5; Rev. ii: 1,) which 
Union infers a Communion suitable there- 
unto. 

8. Communion of Churches is the faithful 
improvement of the gifts of Christ bestowed 
upon them, for his service and glory, and 
their mutual good and edification, according 
to capacity and opportunity, (1 Pet. iv: 10, 11; 
1Cor. xii: 4, 7, and x: 24; 1Cor. iii: 21, 22; 
Cant. viii: 9; Rom. i: 15; Gal. vi: 10.) 

4. Acts of Communion of Churches are 
such as these: 


1. Hearty care and prayer one for another, (2 Cor. 
xi: 28; Cant. viii: 8; Rom. i: 9; Col.i: 9; Eph. 
vi . 
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2. To atord relief by communication of their Gifts 
in Temporal or Spiritual necessities, (Kom. xv: 
26, 27; Acts xi: 22, 29; 2Uor. viii: 1, 4, 14.) 

8. To maintain Unity and Peace, by giving an ac- 
count one to another of their publick actions, 
when it is orderly desired, (Acts xi: 2,3, 4-18; 
Josh. xxii: 18, 21, 30; 1Cor. x: 32,) and to 
strengthen one another in their regular Admin- 
istrations ; as in special by a concurrent testi- 
mony against persons justly censured, (Acts xv: 
41, and xvi: 4,5; 2 Tim. iv: 15; 2 Thes. iii: 14.) 

4. To seek and accept help from, and give help 
unto each other: 

1. In case of Divisions and contentions where- 
by we peace of any Church is disturbed, (Acts 
xv: 2.) 

2. In matters of more then ordinary impor- 
tance, (Prov. xxiv: 6, and xv: 22,)as Ordina- 
tion, Translation and Deposition of Elders and 
such like, (1 Tim. v : 22.) 

8. In doubtful and difficult Questions and con- 
troversies, Doctrinal or Practical, that may 
arise, (Acts xv: 2. 6.) 

4. For the rectifying of male-Administrations, 
and healing of Errors and Scandals, that are 
unhealed among themselves, (3 Joh. ver. 9, 10; 
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2 Cor. ii: 6,11; 1Cor. xv: Rev. ii : 14, 15, 16; 
2 Cor. xii: 20, 21, and xiii: 2.) Churches now 
have need of help in like cases, as well as 
churches then ; Christ’s care is still for whole 
churches, as well as for ‘particular persons ; 
and Apostles being now ceased, there remains 
the duty of brother love, and mutual care, 
and helpful yi bent upon churches, 
especially Elders for that end. 

5. In love and faithfulness to take notice of the 
Troubles and Difficulties, Errors and Scandals of 
another church, and to administer help, (when 
the case manifestly calls for it) tho’ they should 
80 neglect their own good and duty, as not to 
seek it, (Exod. xxiii: 4,5; Prov. xxiv: 11, 12.) 

. Toad ish one ther, when there is need 
and cause for it, and after due means with pa- 
tience used, to withdraw from a church, or pec- 
cant party therein, obstinately persisting in Error 
or Scandal ; as in the Platform of Discipline (Cap. 
XV. Sect. 2, Partic. 3,) is more at large declared, 
(Gal. ii: 11, 14; 2 Thes. iii: 6; Rom. xvi: 17.) 








5. Consociation of churches is their mu- 
tual and solemn Agreement to exercise com- 
munion in such acts, as aforesaid, amongst 
themselves, with special reference to those 
churches which by Providence are planted in 
a convenient vicinity, though with liberty re- 
served without offence, to make use of others, 
as the nature of the case, or the advantage of 
ee: may lead thereunto. 

. The churches of Christ in this countrey 
having so good opportunity for it, it is meet 
to be commended to them, as their duty, thus 
toconsociate. For—l. Communion of church- 
es being commanded, and consociation being 
but an Agreement to practise it, this must 
needs be a duty also: (Psal. cxix: 106; Neh. 
xxviii: 29.) 2. Paul an Apostle sought with 
much labour the conference, concurrence, 
and right hand of fellowship of other Apostles: 
and ordinary Elders and churches have not 
less need of each other, to prevent their run- 
ning in vain: Gal. ii: 2, 6,9. 3. Those gene- 
ral Scripture rules, touching the need and use 
of counsel and help in weighty cases, concern 
all Societies and Polities, Ecclesiastical as well 
as civil: Prov. xi: 14, and xv: 22, and xx: 18, 
and xxiv: 6; Eccles. iv:9, 10, 12. 4. The 
pattern in Acts xv: holds forth a warrant for 
councils, which may be greater or lesser, as 
the matter shall require. 6. Concurrence 
and communion of churches in gospel times 
is not obscurely held forth in Isa. xix : 23, 24, 
25; Zeph. iii: 9; 1 Cor. xi. 16, and xiv: 32, 36. 
6. There hath constantly beenin these church- 
es a profession of communion, in giving the 
right hand of fellowship in the gathering of 
churches, and Ordination of Elders; which 
importeth a conscciation, and obligeth to the 
practice thereof. Without which we shouid 
also want an expedient, and sufficient cure 
for emergent church-difficulties and differ- 
ences: with the want whereof our Way is 
charged, but unjustly, if this part of the Doc- 
trine thereof were duly practised. 

7. The manner of the Church’s agreement 
herein, or entring into this Consociation, may 
be by each Church’s open consenting unto the 
things here declared in answer to this second 
Question, as also to what is said thereabout, 
in Cuar. XV. and XIV. of the Platform of 
Discipline, with reference to other Churches 
in this Colony and Countrey, as in Propos. V. 
is before expressed. 

8. The manner of exercising and practis- 
ing that Communion, which this consent or 
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agreement specially tendeth unto, may be by 
making use occasionally of Elders or able 
Brethren of other charts 3° or by the more 
solemn Meetings of both Elders and Messen- 
gers in lesser or greater councils, as the mat- 
ter shall require. ‘ 

This result was not agreed upon with- 
out earnest debate, nor was it, by any 
means, unanimous.* John Davenport— 
though n& a member—sent in his written 
opinion, strongly adverse to the con- 
clusion which (as he feared it would be,) 
was reached; which opinion, though the 
Synod refused to hear it read, was gen- 
erally transcribed and put within the 
reack of members.” President Chauncy 
intimates that in the process of long dis- 
cussion, the propositions were tried in 
different forms before adoption; saying 
especially of the fifth, which carries the 
main force of the Result, “let it be ob- 
served that there hath been three expres- 
sions of this proposition, and this [the one 
adopted] swerves further off from Scrip- 
ture then both ,the former.”™ It would 
seem, also, from a remark of Dr. Chauncy, 
that there may have been many original 
dissentients from the result—largely from 
among the lay members of the Synod— 
who were brought, in the end, to vote for 
it.’ He himself was unquestionably the 
ablest, and warmest protestant for the 
good old Congregational way, against the 
threatening innovation. 

Mr. Mitchell, also of Cambridge, was 
probably the most influential member on 
the other side, and chiefly composed the 





58 Cotton Mather [ Magnalia, vol. ii., p. 302,) states 
that the vote was “‘ more than seven to one” in the 
Synod—which, as the Synod consisted of ‘‘ above 
seventy,” would give perhaps as many as ten in the 
minority. These he characterizes as ‘‘ reverend and 
judicious persons,” whose dissent *‘ clog’d”’ the Pro- 
positions. Mr. Mitchell [Answer to the Apologetical 
Preface, p. 8,] says, ** we suppose there were not five 
twice told that did, in anything, vote on the nega- 
tive.” President Chauncy [Anti-Synodalia, p. 16,] 
speaks of the minority as “‘ many of God’s faithfull 
and conscientious people and ministers.” 

5° Bacon’s Historical Discourses, p. 140. 

60 Anti- Synodalia, p. 27. 

61 ‘+ Diverse of the Messengersb eing no logitians, 
and so unable to answer Syllogismes, and discern 
Ambiguities, were over-born by the many opposers.” 
—Anti- Synodalia, p. 5. t 
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Result. Increase Mather testified that 
“the determination of the question at 
last, was more owing to him than to any 
man in the world. 

Those who were opposed in conscience 
to the Result hastened to make their 
appeal to the General Court, against its 
adoption; fortified by Mr. Davenport’s 
_testimony against it.* And, soon after 
the Result was published, Mr. Davenport 
sent to the press an elaborate reply, pre- 
faced by Increase Mather, and with a 
brief appendix from the pen of Nicholas 
Street, the Teacher of the Church at New 
Haven. Richard Mather was “ appoint- 
ed”® by the majority of the Synod, to 
reply to Davenport ; and Mr. Mitchell, to 
refute the young Mather’s “ apologetical 
preface ;” which was elaborately done in 
a quarto, printed at Cambridge, in 1664.” 
Mr. Davenport appears to have written 
an answer to this “ seeming reply ;” which 
was circulated in manuscript, but never 





62 “ The result of the Synod * * * was chiefly 
of his composure.’’—Cotton Mather, Magnalia, vol. 
ii., p. 99. See also Increase Mather’s Discourse con- 
cerning Baptisme, p. 36. 

63 Holmes’ Hist. of Cambridge, Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., 1st Series, vol. vii., p. 49. 

64 His testimony, too, and that of his colleague, 
against the decision of the Synod, was given in to 
the General Court of Massachusetts, with a preface 
signed by several ministers, who were of the minority 
in the Synod, and who declared their full concurrence 
with Mr. Davenport.” — Bacon’s Hist. Discourses, 
p- 140. ® 

65 This was entitled, Another Essay for investigation 
of the Truth, &c. 4to. Cambridge, 1663. Dr. Bacon 
could find no copy of it, in 1839, except in the Library 
of Dr. Thos. Robbins ; and Dr. Robbins, in 1852, wrote 
Rev. Mr. Emery, of Taunton, that ‘‘ he lent it with 
great reluct to a minister in Philadelphia, and 
from him it was carried to Boston, to a gentleman, 
who was an editor of an important periodical. It 
was not returned, as promised.” It seems thus to 
have become lost to its owner, and, it may be feared, 
to the world. I have been able to find it in none of 
the collections of ancient books known to me. It 
will be strange if our only knowledge of it is left to 
be gained from the extracts of its opponents. 

66 Magnalia, vol. ii., p. 802. 

67 Defence of the Answer and Arguments of the 
Synod, met at Boston in the year 1662, concerning 
the subject of Baptism and C iation of Churches, 
against the Reply made thereto, by the Reverend Mr. 
John Davenport, Pastor of the Church at New Haven, 
in his treatise entituled, Another Essay for investiga- 
tion of the Truth, &c., together with an Answer to 

VOL. IV. 3 
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printed.” He had not left Paget’s Church 
in Holland to escape this same evil, that 
he might submit to it silently here.’ Mean- 
while President Chauncy, for the minority 
who agreed with him, attacked the Synod’s 
Result in a quarto, printed at London, 
in the latter part of 1662; which was 
replied to, on request of the majority of 
the Synod, in 1664, by a quarto from 
Cambridge, from the pen of Rev. John 
Allin, of Dedham.” Subsequently, [1671] 
Increase Mather having been converted 
from his former opinion by Mr. Mitchell’s 
reasoning,” saying that “ study and prayer, 





the Apologetical Preface set before that Essay. By 
some of the Elders who were members of the Synod 
above mentioned. Cambridge: 1664. pp. 46, 102. 

68 When the Bay-Synod published theire booke : I 
saw where their Temptation lay and printed my 
answer to it: whereunto when a seeming reply was 
made, I declared and proved the insufficiency of it, 
and sent my MSS. to the Baye, where it lyeth, in 
Sriends hands unprinted, till further occasion shall 
obstetricate it: sed quorsum haec.’’—[ Letter of Dav- 
enport to Gov. Winthrop, in Winthrop Papers, Mass. 
Hist. Coll., 3d Series, vol. x., p.60] As Mather’s 
Reply to Davenport’s Another Essay, &c., was printed 
in 1664, and as this letter of his bears date ‘‘ 14th day 
of the 4th mo., 1666,” it is obvious that this MSS. 
must have been a reply to Mather, and one that has 
never been made public. 

69 Bacon’s Historical Discourses, pp. 81-2. 

70 Anti-Synodalia Scripta Americana, or, a Pro- 
posal of the judgment of the dissenting messengers 
of the churches of New England assembled, by the 
appointment of the General Court, March 10, 1662, 
whereof there were several sessions afterwards. Lon- 
don: 1662. pp. 38. 

71 Animadversions upon the Anti-Synodalia Ameri- 
cana, a treatise printed in Old England, in the name 
of the dissenting brethren in the Synod, held at Bos- 
ton, in New England, 1662. Tending to clear the 
Elders and Churches of New England from those 
evils and declinings charged upon many of them in 
the two prefaces before the said Book. Together 
with an Answer unto the reasons alledged for the 
opinion of the Dissenters. And a reply to such 
answers as are given to the arguments of the Synod. 
By John Allin, Pastor of the Church of Christ at 
Dedham, in New England. Cambridge: 1664. pp. 82. 

72 Magnalia, vol. ii..p. 310. This change of senti- 
ment on the. part of Mr. Mather, (then scarcely 
twenty-five years of age,) has been, by some, spoken 
lightly of, as if it were a convenient espousal of the 
side that was evidently to earry the day, and so most 
attractive toa young man. But aside from the fact 
that (particularly if he had not been a member of the 
Synod,) he seems to have been rather fast in first 
entering the lists with Davenport against his own 
father, there is no trace in any record of the time, 
that would justify any censure upon his conduct. 
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with much affliction, had brought him to be 
of another belief,” wrote on the other side, 
in the endeavor to prove that the Synod’s 
way was “no apostacy from the first prin- 
ciples of New England, nor yet any de- 
clension from the Congregational way ;”” 
which treatise he followed up, four years 
after, by another essay in the same direc- 
tion.* And, for a time, the controversy 
between the Synodists and the Aniti- 
Synodists divided the whole country ; 
through its collateral connection with the 
right of suffrage, drawing the world as 
well as the Church into the maelstrom 
of its excitement. 

It will be seen that, while most of the 
seven propositions of this Result of the 
Synod are, for substance, in accord with 
the ordinary belief and practice of the 
churches, before and after, the fifth con- 
tains a radical and dangerous innovation 
upon the Congregational way. It will 
be borne in mind that the practical pres- 
sure upon the Synod was in the fact that 
by the Congregational way, baptism was 
the door of entrance to the Church-state, 
(while, by the existing civil law, the 
Church-state was the state of entrance 
upon the civil franchise,) and that thus, 
by the failure of many of the children of 
the first settlers to give evidence of re- 
generation and unite themselves to the 
Church, their children—the grandchil- 
dren of the first Puritans—were growing 
up without baptism, and so without any 
promise of sharing either in the civil or 
spiritual inheritance which so great toil 





Young men doubtless have the right to change their 
minds honestly as well as older ones ; since they often 
have the more need. Rev. Chandler Robbins, D.D., 
—in his exceedingly valuable History of the Second 
Church, [p. 87,]—after alluding to this change, says : 
“ T see no reason for attributing to him either incon- 
sistency, or policy.” 

73 The first principles of New England concerning 
the subject of Baptism and Communion of Churches, 
&c., &c., by Increase Mather, Teacher of a Church 
in Boston, in New England. Cambridge: pp. 47. 

74 A Discourse concerning the subject of Baptisme, 
wherein the present controversies, that are agitated 
in the New English churches, are from Scripture 
and Reason modestly enquired into, by Increase 
Mather, Teacher of a Church in Boston, in New 
England. Cambridge: 1675. pp. 76. 


and suffering was about to bequeath to 
them. There were three ways of meeting 
this difficulty—the civil law remaining un- 
changed. They might so far lower. the 
terms of Church membership that any 
baptized person whose life was not scan- 
dalous, might be admitted to full com- 
munion, without evidence of regenera- 
tion. They might provide that baptized 
persons of blameless character, and who 
had not denied the faith in which they 
were nurtured, might make a certain 
general profession of Christian faith and 
obedience—not implying, however, any 
avowal of personal Christian experience, 
and not entitling them to the communion 
—and so receive baptism for their chil- 
dren. Or they might allow baptized pa- 
rents, of moral life and orthodox belief, 
to offer their children for baptism, with- 
out demanding or obtaining by that act 
either half-way membership or the right 
of communion. The first would have 
been too violent a backsliding from the 
very essentials of Puritanism. The last, 
while it might have proved in practice 
comparatively a harmless innovation, was 
too much complicated with their theories 
of the relation of baptism to some sort of 
membership, to find favor, while perhaps 
too partial in the relief which it promised. 
The second, though involving a “ grave 
theological error,” obtained the suffrage 
of the assembly.” 

It is an impressive illustration of the 
way in which God, sometimes allows good 





7% Bacon's Norwich Discourse, p. 22. 

76 Uhden makes the following discriminating com- 
ment upon their action: ‘It is especially note- 
worthy, how entirely was overlooked the radical 
difference between the Jewish and the Congrega- 
tional Church-constitution ; for the main condition 
of the latter, evidence of the actual experience of 
conversion, was, and in the nature of the case must 
be, wholly foreign to Judaism. In place of taking 
for the starting-point their own doctrine respecting 
the Lord’s Supper, though lying at the very basis 
of what was peculiar in Congregationalism, they 
compared baptism with Jewish circumcision. The 
Church-membership of parents constituted the claim 
in both cases; hence, as little in the one case as in 
the other, should children, when grown up, cease to be 
Church-members, &c.”—New England Theocracy, 
p. 179. 
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men to deceive themselves, that while 
the Synod was holding their concluding 
sessions, there being “a sore and threat- 
ening drought on the land,” they set apart 
a day for fasting and prayer, immediately 
after which it rained copiously; from 
which the majority drew the inference 
that “He did from heaven own both his 
servants and the work which they were 
about;” while they appeal to “ after- 
ages” confidently to witness to their faith- 
fulness to the gospel in the decision to 
which they came.” 

This Half-way Covenant, as it has been 
usually and aptly called—while it made a 
show, on the one hand, of meeting the 
difficulty which had grown out of the 
unwholesome marriage of Church and 
State ; and on the other, of keeping the 
Church pure by its distinction between 
quasi and full membership, — was thus 
earnestly opposed by Chauncy, Davenport, 
and others,” because they foresaw that 








77 Increase Mather, Preface to First Principles, &c., 
p.2. See also Allin’s Animadversions, &c., p. 15. 

78 “ We hope after-ages will bear witness, that we 
have been in some measure faithful to the Truth in 
these things, and to this part of Christ’s kingdom 
also in our generation.”—Preface to Propositions, 
&e., p. 18. 

79 ** Tt is apparent unto all what a corrupt masse of 
unbelievers shall by this change throng into the fel- 
lowship of God’s People, and the children of strangers, 
uncircumcised in heart, shall be brought into God’s 
sanctuary to pollute it, contrary to God’s word, 
Ezek, xliv: 7-9.°"—Chauncy, Anti-Synodalia, p. 10. 

“That practice which exposeth the blood of Christ 
to contempt, and Baptism to prophanation, the 
Church to pollution, and the Commonwealth to con- 
fusion, is not to be admitted; but the baptizing of 
the children of such as are not visible believers doth 
all this,”? &c.—Ibid., p. 30. 

“A man may do, and be, all that is required in 
that Proposition, [the 5th of the Synod,] and yet 
have no faith in Christ, but be an unregenerate per- 
son.””—John Davenport, Another Essay, &c., quoted 
by Mather, in his reply to, the same, p. 87. 

“Tt is no slight matter that is now agitated, but 
that which concerns the preserving of Christian 
Churches in peace, and Gospel-ordinances in purity : 
it is the faith and order of the Churches of Christ, 
which we are called to contend for, that may be 
preserved intyre and [un] corrupted.”—Ibid., Letter 
to Winthrop, Mass. Hist. Coll., 3d Series, vol. x., p. 60. 

“There is danger of great corruption and pollution 
creeping into the churches, by the enlargement of 
the subject of Baptism.”—Increase Mather, quoted 
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its practical result would inevitably be 
to fill the churches—by the gradual prac- 
tical ignoring of this distinction between 
partial and entire membership—with un- 
regenerate persons, and thus to poison 
the streams of the Christian liberty and 
prosperity of New England, at their foun- 
tain. The Synod and its apologists, on 
the other hand, contended that the new 
measure would tend to keep the churches 
pure, because—under the existing con- 
nection with the State, which neither party 
seems to have recognized as their “ fons et 
origo malorum ”—if some such new road to 
a qualified membership were not opened, it 
would be impossible to prevent the church- 
es from so far lowering the terms of full 
communion, in practice, as to admit un- 
worthy persons to all the privileges of 
the Church ; than which evil they thought 
any that could grow out of the new meas- 
ure must be less.” They therefore labored 
strenuously to commend their views to 
their own flocks and to the public’; press- 
ing them even with the argument that as 
the regular result of a regular Synod, the 
churches were bound to receive them ; * 
and the fathers, as they fell asleep, piously 
bewailing the reluctance of so many to 





by Mitchell, in his Answer to the Apologetical Preface, 
&e., p. 45. 

‘Let us not, for fear of Anabaptism, do worse, even 
defile ourselves with Antichristianism.”—Ibid., p. 5. 

80 “‘ There is apparently a greater danger of cor- 
ruption to the churches by enlarging the subjects 
of full communion, and admitting unqualified, or 
meanly qualified persons to the Lord’s- Table, and 
voting in the Church; whereby the interest of the 
power of Godliness will soon be prejudiced, and 
Elections, Admissions, Censures, so carried, as will 
be hazardous thereunto. Now it is evident, that this 
is, and will be the temptation, viz: to over-enlarge 
Sull communion, if Baptism be limited to the chil- 
dren of such as are admitted thereunto.’’—Mitchell, 
Answer to Apol, Pref., p. 45. 

Similar in tenor are many passages in the Preface, 
published—by suggestion of the Court—with the Re- 
sult of the Synod, especially on pages 2, 5, 11, 12-14. 
See also, in the same vein, Increase Mather’s Dis- 
course concerning Baptism, p. 52. 

81 “Their conclusion stands as the answer from 
God’s Word, which the churches sought in such an 
ordinance.”—[Mitchell, Answer, &c., p. 2.] ‘It hath 
been already, in a way of order, decided by the 
Synod,” &c.—Increase Mather, Discourse, &c., p. 2. 
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act upon them, as being a grievous sign of 
declension, and the evident producing 
cause of any troubles which were thought 
to betoken the judgments of Heaven.” 
The event proved that the dissenting 
minority was right, and the Synod wrong; 
and justified the metaphor of Davenport, 
when he said that “the compass of the 
Synod’s conclusions seems to be varied, 
by some degrees towards the antarctic, 
from the pole-star of Gospel rules and 
patterns.”® The Result was very coldly 
received, even by many of the churches 
in Massachusetts whose messengers had 
helped to fashion it—indeed, some were 
violent against it—while the New Haven 
Colony and “ the pious part of the commu- 
nity in Connecticut” * were unanimous 
against that which, in 1676, was officially 
spoken of as “ /arge Congregationalism.” * 
But gradually—“as the aged ministers and 
other old men, honored and influential, 
who had resisted the conclusions of the 
Synod,” ® passed away, the half-way cove- 
nant came into use, and the principle 
of requiring evidence of conversion in 
Church-members, and the practice of 
making public confession of faith, and 
the relation of Christian experience, was 
gradually lost—until candidates for full 
communion scarcely did more than for- 
mally assent to the covenant, and it was 
left almost wholly to the pastors to judge 
of the qualifications of admission, and re- 
port to the Church, who usually sanc- 
tioned the pastoral recommendation.” 
One result in Boston followed the 
Synod, which, from the stand-point of 





8 John Allin died lamenting “ the great disorders ”’ 
in churches which rejected the doctrine of the Synod 
as ‘‘a novel invention.””—[See Appendix to Mather’s 
First Principles, &c.,p.1.] Richard Mather gave his 
son Increase, a dying charge, kindred in spirit. See 
Preface to First Principles, &c., p. 5. 

“The result of the Synod Mr. Wilson had sub- 
scribed ; and a neglect to observe it, or a disposi- 
tion to oppugn it, he considered, in his last days, as 
one of the lamentable errors of the times.””—Emer- 
son’s Hist. Sketch of First Chh., p. 8. 

8 Hutchinson, iii., 393. 

8 Marsh’s Eccl. Hist., p. 861. 

8 Bacon’s Norwich Discourse, p. 26. % Ibid. 

87 See Uhden’s New England Theocracy, pp. 222-8. 
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the present, curiously illustrates how 
“ circumstances alter cases.” John Nor- 
ton, who returned from England during 
the session of the Synod, died April 5, 
1663; and his colleague, the venerable 
Wilson, followed him, Aug. 7, 1667— 
leaving the pulpit of the First Church 
for the first time vacant. Although Wil- 
son was a Synodist, there was a large 
minority of his Church who were not 
so; and, under their influence, John 
Davenport was invited to become his 
successor. The minority became the ma- 
jority; and after “ a heated term,” growing 
out of the discussions here, and the reluc- 
tance of the New Haven Church to lose 
their pastor, Mr. Davenport was installed, 
Dee. 9, 1668. The dissatisfied brethren, 
to the number of twenty-eight, with one 
member of the Church in Charlestown— 
“including some of the most respectable 
persons in the Colony ” *—withdrew, and, 
amid much opposition, formed a new [the 
third] Church. That Church, now known 
as the “Old South,” became thus the 
champion of the half-way covenant; while 
during the short remainder of Davenport’s 
life, the First Church was the champion 
of the old orthodoxy against the subtle 
and dangerous innovation ; and all New 
England was involved in the quarrel. 
One hundred and thirty-nine years later, 
we find the same old First Church in- 
fected with the most lamentable of the 
errors of which the Synod of 1662 un- 
knowingly planted the seed, to that degree 
that its pastor, on preaching the dedica- 
tion sermon of its new edifice on Chauncy 
Street, reached the climax of his exhorta- 
tion thus: “ Let us BE VIRTUOUS, my 
brethren, and this presence of God, this 
rest, shall be ours ;”® while that daugh- 
ter of hers, which had been born out of 
this Synodic strife, and baptized in this 
Synodic faith, was just welcoming, as a 
colleague to her senior pastor, a young 
man who had studied Divinity with Presi- 
dent Dwight and Dr. Morse, and who 





88 Wisner’s Hist. Old South Church, p. 8. 
89 Emerson’s First Church, p. 256. 
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preached the good old orthodoxy of Cal- 
vin with so sweet an earnestness that from 
the day of his ordination the Socinian tide 
began to ebb, and this seraph Abdiel 
among the metropolitan churches,— 


Among the faithless, faithful only she ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

Her loyalty she kept, her love, her zeal : 
Nor number nor example with her wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change her constant mind, 
Though single, * * * * 


Until, under the leadership of Joshua 
Huntington, from amidst them forth she 
passed,— 


Long way through hostile scorn ; which she sustain’d 
Superior, nor of violence fear’d aught. 


We had wished to add some reflections 
—one of which would have been the 
relation of one false premise to the failure 
of a vast amount of good logic ; another, 
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that churches are, as a whole, less open to 
heretical tendencies, and therefore more 
reliable than their pastors—but our ex- 
hausted space admonishes us to draw these 
desultory retrospections to a close. We 
shall have accomplished our purpose if we 
have quickened in other minds the convic- 
tion of our own, that, for the causes of that 
theological defection which showed itself 
so sadly in New England a hundred and 
fifty years later, the year 1662 is the’ true 
birth-date ; and that of the Unitarianism 
of New England, John Wilson and Rich- 
ard Mather and John Allin and Jonathan 
Mitchell, and their associates in the ma- 
jority of the Synod which was in session 
in Boston two hundred years ago, were 
the first and chiefest—though most un- 
witting—primogenitors. 





THE REBELLION TO BE TRIBUTARY TO CONGREGATIONALISM. 


BY REV. LYMAN WHITING, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


It is noticeable under God’s govern- 
ment, that every “great and mighty act,” 
has a progeny of results. The force he 
combines in such acts, is not commonly 
spent on any one end. A lengthened se- 
ries often comes from them. Adam sin- 
ned. A Redeemer arises. At sight of 
him, Faith is shown by Abraham over his 
son bound for sacrifice, on Mount Moriah, 
that profiled Calvary and its victim. 
Thereupon “a Seed” is chosen—and Mo- 
ses escapes with them from the first nation- 
al slave-pen the world had known. The 
forty years’ journey incarnated Christian 
experience in those forms of faith and 
works, which the Church in all ages does 
but repeat. Canaan gained; and there is 
a place for the manger at Bethlehem; for 
the Synagogue at Nazareth—and the God- 
man’s proclamation of the great errand 
assigned him by ancient prophecy ‘“ to 
proclaim liberty,—and opening of the pris- 
on to them that are bound.” Gethse- 
mane, Calvary, the garden-Sepulcher, too, 
are located there. Now each of these 
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depended on the former; and all are de- 
scendants from the first inscrutable great 
act of God. Always itis so. A vast com- 
pany of blessings march evermore in the 


retinue of God’s mighty acts. A grand 
inheritance of benefits always is bound in 
the bundles of even his terrible doings 
among men. 

Congregationalism is just now having a 
legacy of this kind made out for it. It is 
coming to a large estate, a grand bequest 
of prosperity. Jt is the portion falling to 
it, from the great Slaveholders’ rebellion 
now going on! 

When the last national Slave Estate 
shall be settled up, the Church of God, 
as in the first in Egypt, will be the great 
residuary legatee !—and of all forms of 
church life, the Congregational will be 
the largest sharer, because the most pure- 
ly opposed and antagonistic, and outraged 
by the accursed’principles of oppression ; 
and the confiscate property ever belongs 
to those most robbed. 

This great last outrage upon mankind, 
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joining and showing the vitalities of op- 
pression, will beget reaction equal to its 
action, and so from the infernal radical 
forces of Slavery, the national mind will 
react to the radical principles of freedom ; 
or true republican government. These, 
we claim to be in their purest embodiment, 
in the Congregational polity. They will 
be looked for there. They will be found 
there. 

The world well knows that the consti- 
tutional freedom of the United States is 
the outgrowth and issue of Puritan Protes- 
tantism, and that first put on organic form, 
lived, in Congregationalism. New Eng- 
land churches were the Seed-plots of 
American constitutional freedom, and 
their organic form is known in history to 
have suggested and to have been the es- 
sential model of the great Magna Charta, 
the Constitution. These churches were 
planted in furrows which the mad oppres- 
sors of the State church of England had 
plowed. Shall not these same churches 
supply seeds to sow the furrows the burning 
plowshare of the raging oppressor is now 
drawing athwart our land? We foresee 
that each new organization, like a church, 
will find its organic impulse unsatisfied, un- 
der any forms of clerical domination ; deci- 
sive against all irresponsible ecclesiastical 
courts and assemblies. 

First principles will be the demand. 
Bishops and their gowned subalterns, Pres- 
byters and “Courts of Christ,” are alto- 
gether too near relatives to confederate 
rebels in principles of government, to sat- 
isfy an emancipated people. The school- 
ing gotten in these camps and fields of 
war for freedom, will assert its acquisitions 
in first principles, especially at the West; 
and too, in that to be re-peopled and 
Christianized South, where Jesus Christ 
and the Gospel government, are to follow 
the bloody rule of Satan and barbarism. 
Churches holding the simple, elemental 
forms of human freedom, alone will meet 
the demand of a land loosened from the 
fetters of the bloody oppressor. States- 
men, men high in opportunity to discern 
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sources and courses in organic forms, avow 
this. 

An officer of our government, near the 
Executive himself, lately said: “I am by 
birth and education of another communion, 
but I am a Congregationalist at heart,— 
because these Congregational churches con- 
tain the elements of Christian and civil 
liberty as no others do.” That is a dis- 
cerning testimony. It is made in the 
midst of a war in which hatred to the Pu- 
ritan and his doctrine of freedom, is the 
most conspicuous and malignant thought. 
The purest foe of oppression, it is natur- 
ally the object of its hottest hate. States- 
men and citizens both will discern the an- 
tagonisms and their sources. 

Is Congregationalism ready to accept 
this prospective inheritance? It costs 
something to settle estates even when we 
are the heirs. Documents, probate, and 
administration, have their prices. Are we 
ready to meet them? The wide West 
has latterly been asserting its choice of the 
New Testament polity, and its adherents 
outnumber the tabernacles in which to 
shelter them. The sheaves lack for gar- 
ners. There are not vessels enough for 
the oil. The sons of the mother churches 
have borrowed too few to hold the gift! 
O shall this oil of pure and boundlessly 
reproductive nature stay because our 
scanty faith keeps back the vessels needed 
to hold it? Shame on such beggaring 
faithlessness! The prairies stretch forth 
their lengthening arms, as their bosoms 
fill with populations, who discern what be 
the first principles of freemen in Christ. 
The grandly heroic young West, rem-m- 
bers, in its glorious valor, what was its pa- 
rentage! Will the parentage remember 
the heroic child, hear its call for help to 
enshrine the convictions of its gallant 
heart in churches and temples like those 
of the fathers from which it sprang? Un- 
helped they cannot doit. Helped in time, 
and the plantings of civil and religious 
freedom shall girdle the land from the ris- 
ing to the going down of the sun upon it. 

God’s work now going on encompasses 
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many works. The grand work of Jesus 
Christ’s mission to this world, is in it, viz: 
to give each created soul, a soul-ship, its 
inalienable place of man among men. 
Each soul shall have its lawful soul-hood 
when Christ comes. He is on his way 
with the blessed gift. The smoke of bat- 
tles and noise of war, are only the dust 
and sound of his chariot wheels. When 


men are free in Christ, the simplest, pur- 
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est forms of fellowship will alone satisfy 
the simple, pure love of Christ in the soul. 
This insane, diabolical rebellion will carry 
down to the pit of its terrible ruin the ac- 
cursed oppression it came up to fasten on 
the world, and the freed land shall pay its 
conquered tribute to the Congregational- 
ism under which has grown the liberty 
which shall chase the curse of slavery from 
every refuge among mankind. 





LESSONS FROM STATISTICS. 


BY REV. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, CHELSEA, MS. 


Figures are significant of facts. They 
may, indeed, be so arranged as to utter 
falsehood instead of truth, but the com- 
mon saying that “figures will not lie ” 
has a basis in wide and accurate observa- 
tion. And as applied to the purposes for 
which they are so abundantly used in 
these pages, they are pregnant with im- 
portant meaning, and teach lessons from 
which all who will may profit. True, 
many of our readers put a very low esti- 
mate upon this part of our work, and 
wonder that so much time and space are 
given to it. They regard onr statistics 
as, if not a wicked numbering of Israel, at 
least, a useless outlay, and an uninterest- 
ing occupancy of columns which ought to 
be better filled. Many a lecture has been 
given us on this topic, and many a cen- 
sure more than hinted. But to us these 
tables of figures as herein collated, are 
vocal, and sometimes eloquent, in utter- 
ances that ought to be heeded. A five 
years’ familiarity with their arrangement, 
year by year, marking their changes, and 
especially their no changes,—remember- 
ing the forces they represent, or ought to 
represent, and that each unit stands in the 
stead of a living soul, while all annual 
variations affect human destinies—gives 
them an importance in our esteem of 
which we would gladly persuade our read- 
ers. 

The design of these statistical tables is 
to show what God hath wrought by and 


through us, as ministers and churches, for 
a twelvemonth, in subjugating to himself 
the communities where we find ourselves, 
so far as the membership of churches will 
reveal that most important fact. The ques- 
tion is vital whether or not there is gain, 
absolute and relative: andif there be no 
gain, wherefore ? If there be neglects, or 
ill directed toil, or unadapted agencies, 
these cannot be too quickly ascertained. 
To find the disease is half the cure. And 
the interests involved, as all see, are infi- 
nitely momentous. 

Look at these figures, as given in the 
first number of the year, and see if they 
do not reveal culpable indifference. This 
is apparent to us, from the fact that not a 
few decline to give any statistics of their 
churches at all; others give them only in 
response to an importunity they cannot 
longer resist:—others give them in such 
round numbers, easy to add, to be sure, that 
we can account for the coincidence only by 
supposing that they come of a guess in- 
stead of a careful count. Often these are 
but partial; and then frequently too late 
for insertion in their place. Can such 
persons have any proper estimate of the 
importance of, at least, an annual and 
careful looking over the church records to 
find whether the number of Christ’s friends 
is increasing or diminishing? Whether 
the good cause is waxing or waning in 
their hands? Say not that all this can 
be otherwise determined. Facts will not 
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warrant the assertion. Who would trust 
the mariner who did not make frequent 
and accurate observations; or rely on the 
standing of the merchant who did not an- 
nually take a full account of stock; or 
place confidence in the commandant of 
an army who did not habitually look over, 
correct and report his roster? Many a 
true soldier has been for months without 
his much needed due, simply because the 
proper officer was negligent of this simple 
but most necessary requirement. He is a 
strange, if indeed he be a safe leader of 
either a military or a moral force who is 
not anxious and determined to know its 
numbers and condition, given only by a 
faithful examination, and an accurate enu- 
meration. Indifference here perils too 
much. Grave consequences are necessa- 
rily involved. The Saviour plainly teach- 
es that we must look narrowly to our 
resources when contemplating an assault 
upon a powerarrayed against us. To know 
that we have our “five thousand” or our 
“ten thousand,” we must count them up. 
And this is no appeal to ambition for a 
large army roll, merely for the sake of 
numbers, but is intended as a note of 
warning against an indifference which is 
as inconsistent with Christian discipleship 
as it is cruel to those whom the ministry 
and the churches are appointed to reach, 
and are held responsible for laboring, 
watching and praying to save. 

Look at these figures, and see if they do 
not reveal a want of earnest purpose in the 
work of human salvation. If we are re- 
quired to love with all the heart, soul, 
mind and strength, how must we be ex- 
pected to work? Surely there is enough 
in the objects of the ministry to command 
every power of our being; enough to se- 
cure an earnestness which is of itself a 
pledge of such success as the figures an- 
nually given do not reveal. An aimless 
or ill-directed activity will, of course, ac- 
complish little, and is indeed worthless. 
But the forces against which the church 
of Christ is arrayed are earnest forces, 
with a single aim, having not a single ele- 
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ment of indifference or  sluggishness, 
They are sleepless, vigilant, persistent, 
and successful only because such are their 
characteristics. “The prince of the pow- 
er of the air,” “principalities and powers,” 
“spiritual wickedness in high places,” 
“the god of this world,” are some of the 
inspired terms to indicate these forces, 
How futile to suppose that even in a righ- 
teous cause, spasmodic, occasional, puerile 
efforts will avail against such odds! And 
surely it is presumption to suppose that 
the Divine efficiency can be expected to 
make up such deficiencies. They are 
those who go forth and weep, bearing pre- 
cious seed, who shall come again rejoic- 
ing, bringing their sheaves with them ;— 
they that sow beside all waters, morning 
and evening, sowing,—they that work and 
watch, expecting success, they that storm 
Satan’s strong holds with heaven-appoint- 
ed weapons, relying on the divine prom- 
ises. Such are successful. Such do not 
report essentially the same figures year 
after year. Importunity in prayer, and 
earnestness in labors well directed must 
be productive of blessed results, and 
blessed results never happen. They are 
results, not accidents, that mark the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom in the 
earth. The world waits in sin to-day for 
an earnest ministry and earnest churches. 

Let the reader look over the statistics, 
last reported, and run down the columns 
in which the pastors’ names are found, 
and as his eye falls upon this or that one 
whom he knows well, he scarcely need 
glance at the line of figures on the right 
to say whether they will stand about as 
last year. He knows that an earnest 
ministry is a successful ministry, the earn- 
est church a successful church, and he ex- 
pects no laws of sovereignty to countervail 
natural laws. He recognizes a relation 
between adequate cause and effect in 
morals as well as in physics. Is there not 
enough in the forces of the enemy to be 
overcome, and the infinite objects to be 
secured, to command an earnestness that 
shall rise into a solemn, unbending pur- 
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pose to work always, everywhere, as 
though all depended on‘ our work, while 
we feel and pray as though all depended 
on Him who has promised every needed 
help. Such an intelligent purpose rising 
from such earnestness is imperiously de- 
manded to quicken natural torpor and to 
give point and power to all that is attempt- 
ed. Reports from so many churches, so 
nearly the same year by year, from 
churches in populous communities, with 
all the external facilities for their appro- 
priate work, with no increase, scarcely 
holding their own, prove that there is a 
sad lack somewhere. Take a State where 
there are two hundred and fifty churches, 
and additions on profession of faith to not 
more than one in three for a period of 
fifty-two weeks ;.to all scarcely one toa 
church. Take a score of churches from 
any one of four States to which there have 
been no additions from the world for two, 
three, aye, for five years, yet they have 
sanctuaries, and most of them a ministry, 
and all other means of grace! May such 
lay as a comforting unction to their souls, 
the precious words, “ even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight?” But did 
it seem good in His sight! His great for- 
bearance of wrath is not exactly proof of 
approbation. But may such say, it is not 
of him that willeth nor of him that run- 
neth, but of God that showeth mercy. 
True, but did they “will?” Did they 
“run?” Did they put themselves at all 
into the channel where it was probable 
the “mercy” could or would be shown. 
May such rest upon that word of revela- 
tion which tells us that Paul may plant 
and Apollos water, but God giveth the in- 
crease? Not until they can show that 
they have in all fidelity both planted and 
watered. A professed trust in God, with 
the powder wet, cannot amount to much. 
He cails for well-aimed, earnest and per- 
sistent efforts in the direction in which His 
co-operation is sought. Then it is never 
withheld longer than to prove the faith of 
the working suppliants. Is it to be sup- 
posed that a minister with the burning 
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zeal of Christian love, and with only such 
a high purpose of usefulness as his sacred 
office and dread responsibilities demand, 
could go to any church, never so small or 
feeble, if it be Christian, and there put 
forth his best exertions to make an im- 
pression for good that will be felt, to save 
the lost in the way, and by the means, God 
hath appointed, and thus in patience and 
hope labor and pray, looking for just such 
results as the divine promises encourage 
him to expect,—could he do thus, and not 
see souls coming to Christ? If we rightly 
understand God’s methods with men in 
this respect, He co-works. He makes 
effective our purpose, faith and toil, and 
not our want of them. Is it said these are 
His gift, and therefore we may wait for 
them! So the harvests of the earth are 
His gifts, and the seed and the strength to 
till the ground, but will He give the har- 
vest without the planting and culture? 
A careful analysis of our tables of figures, 
especially for a series of years, will show 
that where there has been an intelligent, 
fixed and commanding purpose to secure 
the great objects, or fulfill the mission of 
the church and the ministry, there has 
been general, not to say invariable suc- 
cess. No forms of irreligion have been 
able to resist such an onset. Truth thus 
arrayed and enforced is mightier than 
error. The church may be in the city or 
country, have a large or a small member- 
ship, but if the pulpit and the pews are 
moved together by simple love and zeal 
in the work of saving souls, they are sure- 
ly in that channel which God has made 
glorious with promises, and their success 
is not problematical. His promises are a 
mockery, or they are intended to call forth 
and encourage persevering and well di- 
rected action. And it is in this way only 
that a true sense of dependence is super- 
induced. It cometh of a purpose to save 
souls, totally exhausted in all its own expe- 
dients. God means to have us prove our 
own impotency in this way. And then it 
is that the cry “Lord, help,” comes up 
from the heart, and reaches the throne. 
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Only let there be such labor, and praying, 
with such a sense of dependence, would 
there be two-thirds, or one-third or one- 
thirtieth of our churches that would report 
“no additions” any year, much less year 
after year ? 

Full allowance is made here for the fact 
that no figures can express all or nearly 
all of the really Christian work of the min- 
istry and the churches. There is much 
that no numerals can even hint. Still it 
must be admitted that the great work of 
these divinely appointed agencies is only 
represented in this way. ‘The church is 
the light of the world. That should not 
be under the bed, or bushel. That, al- 
ways trimmed and burning, will guide 
many wanderers year by year—why not 

“every year—to Him who has come a great 
light into the world. Is it not more than 
well for all pastors and churches to look 
over and report, at least once a year, the 
results of their own year’s work for Him to 
whom they must so soon report a life-work ? 

But our statistics reveal a great want of 
aggression. Many, most, seem quite con- 
tented if they can hold their own, or at 
most keep within our denominational lines 
our own natural increase. Few, very few, 
have ventured to launch out upon the 
deep, and cast the net upon the other side 
of the ship for a draught, just as though 
the Master had no work for Congregation- 
al churches to do outside of their own 
parochial limits. The hint of sectarian- 
ism, or self-aggrandizement, or the fear of 
invading another’s precincts, or of being 
deemed ambitious of gain, may have de- 
terred many from vigorous onsets upon the 
powers of darkness. Why is it that there 
are any towns in New England, especially 
in Massachusetts, where there are no Con- 
gregational churches, to say nothing of 
the middle States, the great West and the 
opening South? Is it because there are 
no Congregational elements there? No 
one will affirm it. It is simply because we 
have not kept up with the advancing line 
of God’s providence. We have not been 
emulous to carry the Gospel and its insti- 
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tutions, as we have them, “into the re- 
gions lying beyond.” In this most essen- 
tial and especially enjoined work, we have 
seemed to feel that we must stand back 
and wait; and before advancing, “tip our 
beavers” to all other sects and say, “ with 
your leave !”” Hence we have been more 
than contented to see them go in, and use 
our materials with which to do their best, 
of course, but not what God must hold us 
responsible for doing. Indeed, luxuriant 
tares now flourish on soil where strong 
churches would have held and maintained 
the ascendency, had the descendants of 
the Puritans been true to Him who has 
long since bidden them “go up and pos- 
sess the land.” No rivalry or advantage 
of others, or trenching upon an inch of 
soil given of Christ to any other branch 
of His family, is urged or would be tolera- 
ted by us. But all may see, that there is 
between us and all these, a great wasting 
harvest that none will gather and save, if 
we do not. A wide field, totally unoccu- 
pied is open to us. Tens, scores, and in 
many places hundreds can not only be 
reached with saving influences, but can be 
brought into the Sabbath School and into 
the sanctuary of every church in New 
England, to say the least. The heathen at 
our very doors need, and some of them, in 
their way, ask the bread of life at our 
hands. They wait to be sought; to have 
the Gospel brought to their firesides. 
Home evangelization is a primal duty. 
Is it possible to clear our skirts of blood, 
with this work, this home work undone ? 
Say not that our modesty, or timidity, or 
cares, or hopes that others will do it, hold 
us back. The mandate from the throne 
is “go forward.” Can we be honest in 
the sight of God, can we be just to those 
who will come after us, can we be true to 
the parentage we boast, can we ourselves 
be loyal to Christ and safe in our personal 
hopes of life eternal, this “indifference ” 
obtaining, this “ earnest purpose ” to gain 
new conquests for Christ, and make “ag- 
gressions” year by year upon Satan’s 
kingdom, WANTING ? 
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First Congregational Church in Woburn, 





Ms. [Juty, 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN WOBURN, MS. 


Tis ancient chureh was organized in 
1642, being, according to Edward Jobn- 
son, one of its principal founders, the 
twenty-third Church of Christ in the 
Massachusetts Government. He gives a 
minute account of the settlement of the 


town and church as an example of the 
method in which such things were done 
in ‘those days of the early settlement of 
New England. In 1651 the number of 
members in church fellowship was seven- 
ty-four, “the greater part of whom were 
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converted by the preaching of the Word 
in New England.” 

Mr. Thomas Carter, the.first pastor of 
the church, died in 1684, in the 42d year 
of his ministry; second, Mr. Jabez Fox, 
in 1703, in the 23d year; third, Mr. John 
Fox, in 1756, in the 53d year; fourth, 
Mr. Edward Jackson, colleague to Mr. 
Fox, in 1754, in the 25th year of his min- 
istry. Mr. Josiah Sherman, dismissed in 
1775, was pastor 19 years. The church 
was without a pastor for ten years at the 
time of the Revolution, and Mr. Samuel 
Sargeant, ordained in 1785, was dismissed 
in1799. Mr. Joseph Chickering was dis- 
missed in 1821, after a seventeen years’ 
pastorate. Mr. Joseph Bennett died in 
1847, having been settled here twenty-six 
years, nearly. His successor, Mr. Jona- 
than Edwards, remained pastor seven 
years, and Mr. Daniel March has recent- 
ly left, after five and a half years service. 

During the present century the admis- 
sions to the church have been 1,298, 346 
by letter, and 952 by profession. While 


Mr. Chickering was pastor 162 were add- 
ed, most of them on profession ; while Mr. 
Bennett, 760; while Mr. Edwards, 158; 
and while Mr. March, 218. The present 
number of members belonging to the 
church is 611. 

The Sabbath School was organized, 


June, 1818. The present number of 
members is 550. The Library has 700 
volumes—Joseph G. Pollard, Superinten- 
dent of advance department, and John A. 
Gould, of the lower department. 

Woburn anciently included the major 
part of the present towns of Wilmington 
and Burlington within its bounds, and 
for more than ninety years had but one 
Church and one place of public worship 
for all its inhabitants. In 1730, Sept. 16, 
Wilmington was set off as a distinct town- 
ship, and a church was organized there 
October 24, 1733, consisting of seventeen 
members. In 1735, Oct. 29, the church 
in the Northwest Precinct, now Burling- 
ton, was organized, and twenty-four mem- 
bers, including. two of its deacons, were 
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dismissed from the First Church and uni- 
ted therewith at or about this time. In — 
1746, a third society was incorporated 
within the limits of the First Parish, but 
which in 1760 was re-annexed to the 
First Society. The Church connected 
with the Third Society had previously uni- 
ted with the First Church, August 22, 
1759. In 1840, one hundred members 
were dismissed, to form, with others, the 
Church in connection with a new Congre- 
gational Society at Winchester. In 1849, 
thirty-three members were dismissed to 
form a Church in North Woburn. 

The engraving represents the church- 
edifice recently erected for the First Con- 
gregational Parish in the town of Woburn. 
It was commenced in the spring of 1859, 
and was completed and dedicated on the 
31st of October, 1860. It is very large— 
probably the largest that can be found in 
the New England States. The extreme 
length is a fraction over 150 feet, and the 
extreme width 87 feet, outside of all finish. 
The main body of the house, exclusive of 
all projections, being 80 by 110 feet, and 
the spire reaching to the hight of 196 feet. 

The basement story is thirteen feet in 
hight, and divided as follows. A vestibule 
in front, extending towards the rear about 
32 feet, with four spacious flights of cir- 
cular stairs leading to the auditorium 
above. Directly in the rear of the vesti- 
bule are the society and committee rooms, 
one 32 by 33 ft., the other 33 by 25 ft., 
with water-closets, &c., attached. Be- 
tween the above committee rooms is a 
corridor 10 feet in width, leading from 
the vestibule to the main vestry, which 
extends across the entire width of the 
building, and is lighted upon either side 
by three spacious windows. This room is 
77 by 50 feet, with the speaker’s platform 
and desk in the center of the rear side, 
directly opposite the main entrance. In 
the rear of this large vestry, in the cor- 
ners of the main building, are located the 
library and sexton’s room, each of which 
is 9 by 15 feet. Between these two rooms 
is a large entry from the rear end of the 
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building, with two flights of stairs to the 
story above. To the rear of this entry, 
and at the extreme end of the building, 
in the projection, is located a room to be 
used, when occasion requires, for culinary 
purposes, &c. Directly over this room, 
and under the organ and choir, is the 
pastor’s private room, 25 by 16 feet, and 
10 feet in hight. 

In the front end of the principal story 
is the upper part of the vestibule, balcony, 
railing, arching, &c., with a flight of stairs 
at either end, leading to the galleries. 
From this vestibule are five entrances to 
the auditorium, which, on the lower floor, 
exclusive of front and rear galleries, is 77 
feet 10 inches by 86 feet 6 inches, and 35 
feet in hight. It contains 208 circular 
pews, and will seat about 1,040 persons. 
A gallery extends around upon all sides 
of this room, the bottom of which on the 
front and sides is 8 feet and 4 inches above 
the floor. The side galleries are about 11 
feet in width, and the front gallery extends 
over the vestibule. The gallery in the 
rear of the pulpit platform is not as high 
as the others, and contains seats for forty 
singers, the organ, &c. The front and 
side galleries contain 100 pews, and will 
seat about 500 persons. 

The speaker’s desk rests upon a spa- 
cious platform about four feet above the 
principal floor, and is a very neat and 
tasty structure, built by Mr. S. F. Pratt, 
of Boston. The auditorium is tastefully 
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decorated with fresco painting by Mr. Max 
Meyer, of Boston. It is lighted by thirty- 
six gas burners, suspended from the ceil- 
ing, and heated by four portable iron fur- 
naces, placed in the cellar, which extends 
under the entire building. 

The organ, which is an excellent in- 
strument of forty-eight registers and three 
manuals, was built by the Messrs. Hook, 
at a cost of $4,000. The bell taken from 
the old house is mounted in the tower, 
which is also furnished with one of How- 
ard & Davis's clocks, presented to the 
parish by Gen. A. Thompson, one of the 
parishioners. The pews are uniformly 
upholstered by Mr. A. L. Haskell, of Bos- 
ton, and the house is carpeted throughout. 
The building was constructed by the day, 
in the most thorough and substantial man- 
ner, without the least accident, by that 
excellent builder, Jotham Hill, Esq., of 
Woburn, under the direction of the Build- 
ing Committee, Messrs. Thomas Richard- 
son, Jotham Hill, Horace Collamore and 
Dexter D. Hart. The structure is built 
in the Romanesque style of architecture, 
from designs and specifications furnished 
by John Stevens, Esq., architect, of Bos- 
ton. 

This beautiful house of God, so great an 
ornament to the town, and so greatly ad- 
mired by all who visit it, cannot fail to 
speak much for the architect, whose skill 
and ability is so remarkably exhibited in 
this finely proportioned edifice. 








Books of Interest to Congregutionalists. 


LEcTURES ON THE HistoRy oF THE EastERN CHURCH, 
with an Introduction on the study of Ecclesiastical 
History, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church, from the 
second London edition, revised. New York: Chas. 
Scribner, 1862. 8vo. pp. 551. For sale by A. K. 
Loring. 

Dr. Stanley’s reputation commands at- 
tention for anything from his pen, espe- 
cially of an Ecclesiastico-historic nature. 
This beautiful volume—whose paper, type, 
&c., are the very efflorescence of Riverside— 
‘will command the warm interest of schol- 
ars, not less because of the general lack of 


knowledge upon its subject, than for the 
intrinsic merit of the discussion. A map 
of the territory occupied by the Eastern 
churches is prefixed, with three pregnant 
and useful lectures on the province, study 
and advantages of the study of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. 


A Dictionary or Enotisnh Erymoxoay, by Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, M.A., late Fellow of Chr. Coll. Cam. 
Vol. I. (A—D.) With notes and additions, b; 
Gecrge P. Marsh. New York : Sheldon & Co., 1863. 
Royal 8vo., pp. 247. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Riverside again! It is surely no small 
tribute to the state of the arts hereabouts, 
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that New York publishers feel obliged to 

take their turn at Houghton’s. 

Mr. Wedgwood is an eminent philolo- 
gist, and in the work whose first third is 
here issued, he undertakes to suggest ety- 
mologies — often before unsuggested — and 
often, too, from sound to sense. His labors 
have a vast fascination for those of kindred 
tastes, and Mr. Marsh’s comments—some- 
times adverse—are a most important addi- 
tion to the value of the American over the 
English edition. 

Tar History or Cape Cop: The Annals of Barn- 
stable County and of its several Towns, including 
the District of Mashpee. By Frederic Freeman. 
Boston: Printed for the Author, 1860. Vol. I. 8vo. 

Pn Part I. Vol. II. 1862. 8vo. pp. 176. 
The Rev. Mr. Freeman has rare qualifi- 

cations for the successful prosecution of this 
important enterprise of giving a dignified 
and worthy History of the “right arm of 
the Comn.onwealth.” Born in Sandwich, 
of Pilgrim lineage, and so from his youth 
up familiar with the scenes, and many of 
the events and persons whom he describes ; 
a gentleman and a scholar, with leisure to 
be exhaustive in his research, and taste and 
culture for the wise guidance of his pen; 
a Christian, and so in quick sympathy with 
the spirit underly) ing our civilization; living 
on the ground and within reach of all sur- 
viving memorials of the vanishing years— 
we regard it as a special and kind Provi- 
dence which has fixed his attention upon 
this work, so needful to be done, and kin- 
dled his enthusiasm toward it, and given 
him heroism—we use the word advisedly— 
enough to push on through both the heavy 
difficulties insuperable from such an under- 
taking, and the needless and unaccounta- 
ble (and therefore more discouraging) iner- 
tia of so large a portion of the public mind 
toward such studies. 

The work, so far as it is completed, 
speaks for itself, and claims a very high 
rank in the class of indispensable and most 
fruitful literature to which it belongs. 

Every son of the Cape who has brains 
enough to know his birthplace, ought to 
have it, and every lover—not to say stu- 
dent—of the past, needs it to symmetrize 
his shelves. 

It is published solely for subscribers— 
the only point as to which we venture to 
doubt its author's wisdom in regard to it— 
at the very low price of $5,00 for the two 
elegantly printed and illustrated volumes, 
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bidding fair to make more than 1600 pages, 
in all. 

For the convenience of the public, a sub- 
scription paper may be found at the office 
of the Congregationalist, 15 Cornhill, where 
the work may be had, as from its author. 
We trust there is good sense enough in 
New England to exhaust the edition. 


Tue VERMONT QUARTERLY GAZETTEER; @ Historical 
Magazine, embracing a Digest of the History of each 
Town, Civil, Educational, Religious, Geological, 
and Literary. Edited by Abby Maria Hemenway. 
Terms, One Dollar per year. Ludlow, Vt.: Miss 


had Hemenway. Nos. I., II., III. pp. 120, 120, 


The design is to give, in fourteen quar- 
terly numbers—one county in each num- 
ber—a complete digest of the local histories 
of Vermont. Each county is supervised by 
some resident, and each town furnishes its 
own history ; the whole being edited—and 
propelled—by Miss Hemenway; whom we 
judge to be an accomplished and indefatiga- 
ble worker in this field. Extracts from the 
literary productions of the natives of each 
town are interspersed, and the rigidity of 
pure history is everywhere softened by the 
journalistic form. The work bids fair to 
be of great value in itself, while it must be 
of special interest to all sons of Vermont. 
We wish it, and anticipate for it, thorough 
success. 


Joun ALBERT BENGEL’S GNOMON OF THE NEW TEs- 
TAMENT, pointing out from the natural force of the 
words, the simplicity, depth, harmony, and saving 
aa 4 of its divine thoughts, A new translation, 

y Chariton T. Lewis, M.A., and Marvin R. Vin- 
cent, M A., Professors in Troy University. Vol. II. 
pp. 980. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins, 
No. 56 North Fourth St. New York: Sheldon & 
Co. 1862. For sale in Boston, by M. H. Sargent, 
18 Cornhill, and other Bookstores. 


Thrice welcome the second volume of this 
great and invaluable work. Exegetically, 
critically, practically valuable. We no- 
ticed and commended, in the strongest 
terms, the first volume of the Gnomon. 
More than a year’s acquaintance has abated 
not a particle of our high esteem as then ex- 
pressed. Every minister needs this work, 
and can purchase it on most favorable terms 
at the Sabbath School Depository. We 
can name no work of so great value, for so 
small a price. 


HEALTH :*ITS FRIENDS AND Fogs. By R. D. Mussey, 
M.D., LL.D., late Professor, &c. &c. pp. 368. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 


Dr. Mussey, though at the ripe age of 
eighty-two, seems to have lost none of his 
natural force, nor is his mental eye dim. 
We heard some of his lectures on the topics 
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here discussed, nearly thirty years ago, and 
are indebted to him for invaluable hints in 
regard to diet and exercise. It may be 
questioned whether any living man is more 
competent to speak on the subject of Hy- 
giene than he. And he has spoken, in this 
book, in language that the people can un- 
derstand. The abundant diagrams will 
greatly aid the reader. The beautiful steel 
engraved likeness of the Doctor, will be 
highly esteemed by his numerous friends. 
We have no interest—except in the com- 
mon good of our race—in advising every- 
body to READ this book. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VirGrns, in Six Discourses : 
and A SERMON ON THE JUDGESHIP OF THE SAINTs. 
By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., author of ‘* Last Times,” 
** Gospel in Leviticus,” ‘‘ Lectures on Hebrews,”’ 
&c. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1862. pp. 189. 


These discourses were preached in St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, du- 
ring the months of January and February 
last. They are critical, while they are 
popular. They can be read with profit by 
all who love the truth. 


Tue TEesTIMONY OF CHRIST TO CHRISTIANITY. By 
Peter Bogue, A.M., author of The Christian Life, 
Essays in Biography and Criticism, &c. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
Cincinnati: Geo 8. Blanchard. 1862. pp. 200. 


‘““My precise argument has not, to my 
knowledge, been previously exhibited ; and 
I believe I have here stated it intelligibly, 
and placed it on an impregnable basis.” 

Our perusal of this work satisfies us that 
he is entitled to the claim he here makes. 
The student of the Bible, the Christian, 
will find food for thought and for deeper 
experience on these two hundred pages, 
The admirers of Carlyle will be pleased 
with the style of this writer. 


Discourses AND Essays, by Wm. G. T. Shedd. An- 
dover: Warren F. Draper. Boston; Gould & Lin- 
coln. New York: John Wiley. Philadelphia: 
Smith, Euglish & Co. 1862. pp. 324. 


The subjects of these essays are: ‘“‘ The 
method and influence of theological studies ; 
The true nature of. the beautiful, and its 
relation to culture ; The characteristics and 
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importance of a natural rhetoric; The na- 

ture and influence of the historic spirit; 

The relation of language and style to 

thought ; The doctrine of original sin; The 

doctrine of atonement.” The last named 
has been added to the first edition of this 
work, published in 1856. It need not be 
said that these subjects are treated in Prof. 

Shedd’s clear and masterly manner, well 

deserving the attention they are likely to 

secure. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GosPELs, with 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. By Brooke 
Foss Westcott, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, author of a “‘ History of the 
New Testament Canon,” &c., with an Introduction 
by Prof. Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. Boston: Gould 


& Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincin- 
nati: George S. Blanchard. pp. 476. 


The author says, ‘my chief object has 
been to show that there is a true mean be- 
tween the idea of a formal harmonization of 
the Gospels and the abandonment of their 
absolute truth.” He has evidently brought 
to the development of this object, ripe schol- 
arship, great patience, and unusual skill 
in discriminating and adjusting allied truths, 
so as to give each its place. It claims to 
be an ‘‘introduction to the study of the 
Gospels.” It is all that, and is itself a 
study. No student of the ‘‘ Gospels” can 
afford to be without this work. 


The American Tract Society of Boston, 
28 Cornhill, have issued the following from 
their prolific and useful press :— 

Tae Pataway OF Promise. pp. 196. 
A comforting, beautifully bound book. 


pp. 224. 


Hewps OVER Harp PLaces, For Boys. 
“ “ “ oe By Lynde 


FoR GIRLS. 
Palmer. 


Charming and attractive. 
Tre CHILpREN’s PicturE-Book. pp. 96. 

The sight of which will make young eyes 
sparkle, 


LirtLe Katiz. pp. 87. 
Captain NatHan Hate. pp. 82. Flexible cover. 
Worps oF HEALina. pp. 82. a “ 


How To come To Curist. By Rev. J. G. Sewall. 
pp. 29. Paper cover. 








Congregational Necrology. 


Dea. ROBERT SMITH died in Kingston, 
N. H., Nov. 30, 1861, aged 93 years and more 
than 7 months. 

He was the son of William Smith, M. D., 
and Betty (Batchelder) Smith, and was born 


at East Kingston, N. H., April 12, 1768. 
When he was about six months old, his father 
removed to Gilmanton, then a new settlement. 
At the age of twenty-four he united with the 
Church in Gilmanton, under the pastoral care 
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of Rev. Isaac Smith.! In the year 1808, he 
removed to East Kingston; and in the year 
1814, he transferred his relation from the 
Church in Gilmanton to the Church in Kings- 
ton. In 1817, he was elected Deacon. He 
resigned the office in 1851, being then in his 
84th year, but continued actively to partici- 
pate in the affairs of the Church and Society. 
He was not old enough by some months to 
vote for Washington for the first term of his 
Presidency, but has voted at every succeeding 
election of President of the United States. 
He inherited a vigorous physical constitution 
from his father, who lacked but a few weeks 
of attaining to the age reached by the son. 
He was aman of strong mind and had a 
memory truly wonderful, which he retained 
to the close of life. 

He was twice married. First, to Lois 
French, who died in 1832, by whom he had 
two sons and three daughters; and in 1838, 
to Mrs. Nancy Clark, who survives him. Of 
his children, the three daughters are still 
living. 


Rev. HENRY MARTYN BRIDGE was 
born in Northfield, Ms., Aug. 21, 1823. He 
was the fifth son of Isaac C. and Susan (Davis) 
Bridge. His parents were of that class who 
are rich in faith, but little encumbered with 
the goods of earth. As devoted members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, they early 
and earnestly sought to instil into the minds 
of their numerous offspring the principles of 
piety ; and the blessing of God attending their 
efforts, they were permitted to rejoice in the 
hopeful conversion of ten out of their twelve 
children. The other two diedininfancy. Three 
of their seven sons became devoted and suc- 
cessful preachers of the gospel in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. One of these, Rev. 
J.D. Bridge, died at Wilbraham, Ms., of con- 
sumption, in 1856, aged 44 years, having sus- 
tained the office of Presiding Elder some 
years. The only surviving one of the three, 
Rev. J. W. Bridge, is still engaged in that 
sacred calling. 

At the age of nine years, during a revival in 
which three of his elder brothers were hope- 
fully converted, Henry M. became deeply im- 
pressed upon the subject of religion, and gave 
some evidence of a change of heart. But as 
the unusual interest abated, those impressions 
seemed to wear off, and, to use his own words, 
he “ became a hardened backslider.”” When 
about seventeen years of age, his mind was 





1 Born in Canterbury, Ct. An influential minis- 
ter, known in his day as a good classical scholar and 
a zealous and successful preacher. 
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again awakened during a revival in which two 
of his younger brothers became converts. For 
a time he resisted the influences by which he 
was assailed, but ere the close of that precious 
season he was brought to bow to sovereign 
mercy, and found peace, accompanied for 
months with the usual experience of young 
converts. From thistime his mind was much 
exercised upon the subject of preaching. 
With reference to which, he wrote, ‘‘ No em- 
ployment seemed to me so pleasant, so de- 


lightful, even. I could not keep the subject 


from my mind, though I had little prospect 
of ever doing it. The more I was engaged 
in prayer and self-denial, the more my mind 
dwelt upon it.” 

As the revival declined, the warmth of his 
emotions abated, and under the influence of 
the world he became light-minded, so as to 
alarm his watchful and prayerful mother, and 
drive her to the mercy seat in his behalf, with 
an agonizing importunity that resulted, appa- 
rently, in such conviction as to sink him fora 
time in the depths of despair. For days he 
deemed his case hopeless. But upon deter- 
mining to unite with God’s people and live, 
so far as in his power, a Christian life—under 
the impression that it would not enhance his 
condemnation, and perhaps he might obtain 
mercy—he found a relief, and was again filled 
with great joy. But his trials were not yet 
over. Not long afterward, yielding to a be- 
setting sin, against which he had offered many 
prayers and formed many solemn resolutions, 
he was seized with the impression that he had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and horror 
unspeakable overwhelmed his mind. From 
this horrible pit that devoted mother’s prayers 
seemed all-prevalent for his deliverance. While 
she was thus pleading for him, as he relates 
it, he was led to cry out for himself, ‘‘as one 
in a death struggle.” ‘Light broke in by 
degrees—a new surrender of all, soul and 
body, time and talents, was made to God for 
time and eternity.” Hope once more re- 
turned, and peace with it, accompanied with 
unyielding impressions, upon the subject of 
the ministry; and to a preparation for this 
great work, he adds, ‘I thereafter gave my 
whole attention.” 

He united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Jenksville, Ms., at the age of sev- 
enteen. And through difficulties which by 
many would have been deemed insurmount- 
able, he sought and obtained an education to 
qualify him for the sacred office. He was 
licensed to exhort in 1843, and to preach in 
1844. As a local preacher he was stationed 
one year at Centerville, R.I. In 1845, he 
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joined the N. E. Conference, and was subse- 
quently stationed, between 1845 and 1854, 
at North Malden, Gloucester, Lunenburg, 
Princeton, Blandford Center, and Williams- 
burg, Ms. 

At the latter place, in 1853, he entered upon 
his journal the following: “Dec. 21. Fora 
long time my views have been leaning toward 
Congregationalism.” To this subject his jour- 
nal afterwards makes frequent allusions. Jan. 
24, 1854, among other reasons for becoming 
a Congregationalist, he assigns the following: 
“I am so much a Calvinist that I can preach 
with much more freedom in the Congrega- 
tional pulpit than in the Methodist. That I 
am a Calvinist in the sense in which some de- 
fine the term, is untrue. But that I ama 
Calvinist in the sense that such men as E. A. 
Park, E. N. Kirk, Lyman Beecher, J. B. 
Cleaveland, and other leading divines in the 
Congregational Church define and preach the 
doctrines, I firmly believe. But this I cannot 
be, and retain my present (Church) relations, 
That my native temperament and acquired 
talent are both more in unison with respect to 
what I understand to be demanded by Con- 
gregationalists, than with what I know to be 
demanded by Methodists, seems to me a clear 
case. I love to be earnest, but do not like to 
be required to stamp and thunder in order to 
make it manifest.” Jan.31. “If Iam under 
a cloud, O let me know it. Among other 
things, I may set down the fact of our familiar 
friends acknowledging that I am more adapted 
to that system than to Methodism. One thing 
I think is certain—as I have not been a bigoted 
Methodist, no more can I be a bigoted Congre- 
tionalist. Shunning all rocks, may I be useful 
more and more.” 

February 4, 1854. He was regularly dis- 
missed from the Methodist Conference, with a 
view of joining the Congregationalists, and on 
the 7th was received by the Hampshire Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Ministers. On the 
18th, he received and accepted an invitation 
to supply the Church at Warwick, Ms. After 
about one year’s labor, May 16th, he was in- 
stalled pastor of that Church, and discharged 
its duties with great fidelity and acceptance— 
though frequently interrupted by sickness 
—until May, 1859, when, in hopes of improve- 
ment in his health, he asked a dismission ; but 
without waiting for the action of the Church, 
he left for Minnesota. There he passed some 
weeks, without experiencing the hoped-for 
benefit, and then returned to Warwick. Hav- 
ing in some degree recruited his powers, he 
was induced to withdraw his request, and for 
a time continue his very acceptable labors 
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with that beloved people. But finding the 
task, and especially his pulpit preparations, 
too great for his strength, he accepted a 
unanimous invitation from the Church in Cole- 
brook, N. H.; was dismissed from Warwick, 
and removed to C. in January, 1860. Sick- 
ness, for months, was again his lot; but in 
April following, he was able to resume his 
labors. August 7th he was installed as pas- 
tor of that Church, and, occupying a new 
and very commodious parsonage, he entered 
upon his duties under very cheering and 
encouraging circumstances, with the excep- 
tion of the previous condition of his health. 
The hopes fondly cherished in respect to that, 
proved abortive. Consumption had laid its 
relentless grasp upon him, and he fell its vic- 
tim. Dec. 23, 1861, he departed this life, aged 
38 years and 4 months. With reference to 
that Church and people, it is but justice to 
say that seldom, if ever, has a pastor been 
more cordially received, and his services more 
acceptable; and never has a warmer and more 
unfailing sympathy been manifested toward 
one going down under that lingering but fatal 
disease, unabating to the last. 

One who knew him intimately from early 
youth to the close of life, a fellow-laborer in 
the gospel field, thus delineates his character: 
“As a preacher he was solemn and instruc- 
tive; as a pastor, kind and sympathetic; as a 
Christian, his piety was deep, uniform and 
benevolent ; as a husband, he was affectionate 
and faithful; and as a father, he evinced the 
deepest interest for the intellectual, moral, 
and religious improvement of his children.” 

February 15, 1846, he married Miss Eliza- 
beth F. Cady, of Stafford, Ct., a worthy part- 
ner and fellow-laborer. Their children were 
three sons and two daughters—the eldest 
about fifteen, and the youngest two and a 
half years of age. These he left in indigent 
circumstances, commending them to the God 
of the fatherless and widow. Their condition 
weighed heavily on his spirits in view of death, 
but in the end he could say, “ that struggle is 
over; I can leave them in the hands of God.” 

Many were the apparent fruits of his labors, 
particularly in revivals enjoyed under his min- 
istry, especially in Malden, Blandford Center, 
and Warwick. 

As death approached, his language was,— 

* Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

When unable to speak, he was asked “ if 
all was well; if Jesus was all to him, to lift 
his hand.” That poor, emaciated hand was 
once more lifted in testimony for the Lord, 
and thus he fell asleep in Jesus. J. 3B. H. 
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Mrs. MARY CLARK died in South Ply- 
mouth, Feb. 2d, 1862, aged 99 years, 9 months, 
16 days. 

To have been fanned by the breezes of a 
hundred summers, and chilled by the frosts 
of a hundred winters; to have lived long 
enough to bury the entire population of the 
world, numerically, three times, is enough, of 
itself, to make the person who commenced 
life acentury ago, an object of deep interest 
to all the living. When such an one dies, so 
distinguished by length of days, some suitable 
memorial should be preserved. 

The character of Mrs. Clark was marked 
by those traits which were hid from public 
notice, by living in a retired spot, and still 
more by that abounding modesty which made 
her like Sarah, always in the tent. There, 
“ she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness. She look- 
eth well to the ways of her own household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her 
children arise up, and call her blessed, her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

The very able writer of the biography of 
Rev. Joseph S. Clark, D.D. has published to 
the world the character of a man of rare ex- 
cellence and almost unparalleled usefulness. 
When we look upon the majestic river as it 
sweeps by us, we are apt to forget its origin 
in the mountains; so, in admiring the exten- 
sive usfulness of Dr. Clark, we are in danger 
of overlooking that agency by which the foun- 
dation of his character was laid 

The prominent traits of Mrs. C.’s character 
were, I may say, perfect self-control, unwav- 
ering truth and integrity, system, which had 
a plan for the work of every day, and abound- 
ing kindness, that never thought evil of any 
one. 

None could see Mrs. C. long without being 
delighted with her native urbanity and Puri- 
tan wit. A single example only can be given. 
In celebrating her 99th birth-day, when seat- 
ed in the most ample chair in the house, she 
quietly said to her daughter: “If any one 
comes in, older than I am, give them this 
chair.” To the end of life these characteris- 
tics were shown. 

These traits of character were kept in vig- 
orous action, by a deep moral and religious 
principle that underlaid the whole fabric of 
her intellectual being. Like the ever to be 
remembered Evarts, she was never known to 
be in a hurry. The writer of this article 
knew her intimately for nearly sizty-siz years, 
but never knew her step to be hastened, her 

voice to be raised, or her cheek to be flushed 
by excitement of any kind. She was the 
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same, apparently, under all the changing cir- 
cumstances of life. This has had much to do 
in protracting her earthly pilgrimage, and 
made her the leading spirit in her family, and 
in all circles where she was best known. 

Her yea was always yea, and her nay, nay. 
If all professing Christians were like her, 
there would be no occasion to give Paul’s ad- 
vice to our churches: ‘ Brethren, lie not one 
to another.” Her utterances were the simple 
truth, without the slightest tinge of variation. 
In the language of a son, “She never told 
any lies to her children. What she promised 
they were sure to have, even to a whipping.” 

Her principles of strict honesty will be best 
shown by an item of her history. She occu- 
pied the same room with Mrs. Coffin, the 
mother of her son Nathaniel’s wife, 25 years. 
As Mrs. Clark had the best eye-sight, she 
always swept the room. The pins found were 
always divided by her, andif there was an 
odd one, it was always given to Mrs. Coffin. 

Mrs. Clark’s mother was a Blackmer—the 
daughter of Dea. John B., sister of Dea. 
Branch B., and aunt to Dea. John B., of the 
third generation. Here we find the surround- 
ings of her childhood and youth, and a prac- 
tical illustration of the assurance, “ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” As 
order and system abounded in the structure 
of her mind, she was able to accomplish much 
in her domestic concerns, without hurry or 
bustle. These traits of character, so much 
admired in the late Dr. Clark, were only the 
showings of his mother, on an enlarged and 
elevated scale. Other children of this “ mo- 
ther in Israel’? have quite as much of this 
valuable quality as Dr.C. I heard one of them 
say “he could put his hand upon any tool he 
might want, in the darkness of night.” With 
him, as with his mother, there was a place 
for everything, and everything in its place. 

Mrs. Clark’s heart seemed an embodiment 
of Paul’s description of Charity. As she had 
a kind feeling for all, she had not an unkind 
word for any. She never had a part in any 
neighborhood misunderstanding. She always 
had a soft word to turn away wrath, but never 
a word to engender strife. 

As might be supposed, she entered into the 
afflictions of all. She spent more nights over 
the sick and dying—her family cares notwith- 
standing—than any other woman in the com- 
munity where she lived. Being fond of read- 
ing, and the Bible being her principal book, 
she exemplified the language of Paul, 2 Tim. 
iii: 16. Until within a few months of her 
death, she read her bible without glasses. To 
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the end of her life she ever gladly joined in 
prayer, however great her pain; or listened 
to the reading of God’s word by her son’s 
wife, who watched over her own mother, Mrs. 
Coffin, and over this last mother, with all the 
untiring care of a loving mother for her infant 
children. No cloud darkened Mrs. C.’s spi- 
ritual horizon in the end of life. Her sun 
went down without an intervening shadow. 
She has left but three male descendants of 
the third generation. One of these is the son 
of the late Dr. C., now settled in Yarmouth. 
While she leaves, in the person of her grand- 
son, this public representative of her love to 
the Saviour, she leaves but one descendant, 
till the fourth generation, who is not connect- 
ed with the visible church. If all mothers do 
not live as long as Mrs. C., let them strive to 
imitate her example. 8. H. 


Rev. HENRY HUTCHENS died at Prai- 
rie du Sac, Sauk Co., Wis., February 11th, 
1862, aged 49 years. 

He was born in the city of Portsea, in the 
South of England, and lived there for about 
forty years. He was bred a mechanic, but 
became a merchant and importer, in which 
business he acquired a fortune. So successful 
was he, for years, that his friends often 
remarked that his hands were like the fabled 
Philosopher’s stone— whatever they touched 
turned to gold. 

He had a cottage on the Isle of Wight, as a 
summer residence for his family, and often 
spent his moonlight evenings roaming in 
meditation amidst the scenes described by 
Leigh Richmond in the Young Cottager and 
his African Servant. 

During a period of great financial panic and 
distress in the year 1848, as a result of lenity 
and kindness to his debtors, he was reduced 
to bankruptcy. His creditors deeply sympa- 
thizing with him, held a meeting and voted 
him a sum sufficient for him to enter upon a 
small business again. This he continued un- 
till 1854, when with his family he embarked 
for America—landed in New York, and in 
company with a few friends, at once came to 
Baraboo, where he settled. 

The Christian life of Mr. H. was marked 
with unusual interest in its entire history. 
He was connected with a large family who 
had ever lived in utter neglect of even the 
forms of religion—observing no Sabbath and 
entering no sanctuary. At the age of 19, in 
passing a dissenting chapel one Sunday, he 
was attracted by the music—felt a desire to 
enter, and proposed to his companions to do so. 
They were unwilling, but promised to go with 
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him the next Sunday. On the next Lord’s 
day he called for them, but they were not 
ready to go, and he went alone. There Jesus 
met him, and made him a monument of his 
grace. He at once entered with zeal into his 
service. His father being dead, he became a 
minister to his mother’s household—preaching 
to them of Jesus. During the first year he 
had the happiness of seeing his parent and 
four other members of the family rejoicing 
with him in the Lord. 

He soon began to labor in the work of the 
ministry, with the approbation of the church 
with which he was connected. His first 
labors were at the city alms-house; then in 
the destitute villages in the neighborhood of 
Portsea, sometimes travelling ten miles out 
and back, and preaching three times on the 
Sabbath. He went also into the neglected 
portions of the city and engaged in street 
preaching; many being attracted by the nov- 
elty to come out to hear; others raised their 
windows and sat and listened. He engaged 
much in open air preaching for years. His first 
Christian connection was with the Baptist de- 
nomination. He afterwards became acquaint- 
ed with a devout people whose views of com- 
munion accorded with his own,—the Ply- 
mouth Brethren,—and he united with them, 
and by them, also, was recognized as a minis- 
ter of Jesus. He built and furnished a chapel 
at his own expense, and continued to preach 
for them until he left England. 

He came out from his native country much 
as Abram left his father’s house,—going out 
under God’s direction,—not knowing whither. 
When a few days from New York, their ship 
discovered a wreck. A tempest was prevailing. 
An effort was made to rescue the perishing. 
Volunteers went out in the life boat for that 
purpose ; the boat was dashed in pieces. Mr. 
H. then called together his Christian fellow pas- 
sengers for prayer. They besought the Lord 
for a calm, and His assistance in saving the 
wrecked ones. The wind soon lulled, and he 
had the happiness of assisting on board, one 
by one, each of the 500 emaciated beings, who 
for weeks had been driven at the mercy of the 
sterm. Twenty minutes thereafter the wreck 
went down. 

From New York he came at once to Baraboo, 
and found himself among strangers and nearly 
destitute of money. He found a rude and un- 
finished dwelling for his family, and obtained 
for them a scanty subsistence by daily labor, 
and selling a portion of his and their wardrobe. 
He preached in his own house and elsewhere 
as he had opportunity. During the following 
year he preached a few months at the Baptist 
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Church at Dellton, and from them he received 
the first money he had ever taken for preach- 
ing. He has since preached for Congregational 
Churches of Lyndon, Newport, Baraboo and 
Prairie du Sac, honored and beloved by the 
friends of Jesus who knew him. 

In August, 1857, he united with the Madison 
Presbyterian and Congregational Convention, 
at their meeting in Baraboo, and has ever been 
regarded by his ministerial associates as a bro- 
ther beloved. 

His last sermon was preached at Mazomanie 
in November last, on the ‘Prodigal Son.” 
He arose from a sick bed to make this last 
public effort. It was said by those who heard 
it to be one of overwhelming power. 

Mr. H., asa man and a minister, was God- 
made—as a student, self-made; and yet well 
made. He was a diligent and thorough sche- 
lar. He had a natural impediment in his 
speech, painful at first to some of his hearers. 
This was entirely removed by a surgical ope- 
ration performed by Dr. S. H. Bassinger, of 
Prairie du Sac, some two years since. 

Few men possessed his acquaintance with 
the scriptures. It had been his practice for 
twenty-five years or more, to spend one hour 
at least each day in their critical study, and 
until within a few years, without the aid of 
commentaries. He compared scripture with 
scripture until he was mighty in his knowl- 
edge of them. There was no portion of the 
Bible, it is believed, which he had not carefully 
examined. 

As a man of faith and prayer he was a kin- 
dred spirit with George Miiller. A volume 
of incidents might be gathered to prove this. 
In his greatest straits, in years past, he never 
suffered from anxiety. ‘‘ Jesus will take care 
of us, and all is well,” was his constant feel- 
ing, And he was not disappointed. The 
Lord did provide. On his dying bed, although 
leaving a large and dependent family in pen- 
ury, he suffered not one anxiety for their 
future wants. He left them trustingly in the 
hands of his Master. 

His last sickness was painful; at times he 
was in excruciating agony. His moans and 
groans were prayers for continued patience 
and trust, and that he might soon meet his 
Saviour. When his physicians pronounced 
his disease mortal, it produced an exhilara- 
tion and joy unbounded. For an entire day 
he was in ecstacies. He said that he felt like 
getting up from his couch and leaping for joy. 
Thinking that his joy might be mistaken— 
construed into a want of interest in his family, 
he said to his physician, ‘* Doctor, I hope you 
will not think that I do not love my dear wife 
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and children ; I know that when I am taken 
away, Jesus will take better care of them than 
Ican.” When it was evident that he could 
not survive, he said to his wife, ‘“‘ Now, my 
dear, you must not restrain me any longer 
from talking to all whocome in. I must work 
while the day lasts.” At his request, a post- 
mortem examination was made, which revealed 
a large tumor upon the liver, which had seri- 
ously diseased the digestive and assimilating 
organs. Thus in the midst of his days, a 
good man has passed away; one ‘of whom 
the world was not worthy.” 
‘* The memory of the just is blessed, 
Ile being dead, yet speaketh.” 8. A.D. 

Rev. JOHN WHEELER, D.D., died at 
Burlington, Vt., April 16, 1862, aged 64 years, 
1 month, and 65 days. 

He was a son of John Brooks and Hannah 
(Hills) Wheeler, and was born in Grafton, Vt., 
March 11, 1798. At the age of six years, he 
removed with his parents to Orford, N. H., 
which was thereafter the family residence. 
He was graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1816, the youngest member of his class, but 
taking rank as a scholar with such men as 
Charles B. Hadduck, Absalom Peters, George 
A. Simmons, and Joseph Torrey, who were 
among his classmates. He was graduated at 
Andover, in 1819, and received license from 
the Haverhill Association at Boxford, Ms., 
Aug. 4th, 1819. 

He was ordained pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Windsor, Vt., Nov. 1, 1821. 
Rev. Roswell Shurtleff, D.D., of Hanover, 
N.H., preached thesermon. He immediately 
took high rank as a pulpit orator, and his ser- 
vices were in frequent demand on special occa- 
sions, such as ordinations, anniversaries, and 
the like. A most emphatic tribute to his tal- 
ents was his election, at the age of twenty- 
six years, to the Presidency of the University 
of Vermont. This he declined, being un- 
willing to leave the Church to which he had 
ministered only three years. On the resigna- 
tion of Pres. Marsh, nine years afterwards, he 
was again called to preside over that institu- 
tion, in such manner that he felt it his duty 
to accept. He was dismissed from the pas- 
torate at Windsor, Oct. 16, 1833, and imme- 
diately entered upon the duties of the Presi- 
dency. 

From that time forward, his best energies 
were devoted to the welfare of the University. 
He raised up friends for it; he secured large 
and generous subscriptions for it, and carried 
it through seasons of great trial and per- 
plexity; he maintained and elevated the stand- 
ardofscholarship. In August, 1848, the health 
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of his family induced him to resign his charge, 
but he remained a member of the corporation 
and a liberal donor as long as helived. A few 
years ago, he gave $500 as a fund for the pur- 
chase of works in English literature ; and only 
the week before he died, he deeded lands of 
the value of $1,500, the income of which should 
be devoted to the purchase of works in natural 
history. 

Among his publications are a sermon at the 
ordination of Rev. Worthington Smith, at St. 
Albans, June 4, 1823; before the Vermont Do- 
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mestic Missionary Society in 1826; before the 
Vermont Colonization Society in 1827; on ocea- 
sion of the death of Pres. Harrison, Hon. John 
Smith, Rev. James Marsh ; a discourse before 
the Porter Rhetorical Society, at Andover, in 
1834; a historical discourse on occasion of the 
semi-centennial anniversary of the University 
of Vermont ; and a valedictory address before 
the Medical Class in 1859. Of these the most 
valuable is the address before the Porter Rhe- 
torical Society. which is well worthy a more 


enduring form than that of a pamphlet. 
P. H.W. 








Gvitors’ 


The names of the Editors of this Quarter- 
ly are regularly printed upon its title-page. 
It has no others. Such as they are, they 
feel obliged to take the responsibility. It 
would be rather inconvenient for them to 
undertake to share that responsibility with 
the denomination at large; inasmuch as the 
denomination at large will not attend Edi- 
tors’ meetings. They therefore beg leave, 
in the kindest manner, to say to the de- 
nomination at large that they, most respect- 
fully, are compelled to decline all strictly 
editorial assistance from the denomination 
at large, and they hope the denomination at 
large will not feel badly about it. 

This remark is made with particular ref- 
erence to certain votes, which we are in- 
formed, have been occasionally passed by 
Conferences, Associations, and the like, 
thanking certain of their members for Es- 
says, Reviews, &c., &c., read by them, and 
‘“‘ requesting a copy for publication in the 
Congregational Quarterly.’ We are, of 
course, very grateful for the receipt of any 
MSS., which any of our friends, and sub- 
scribers, may think it would be desirable 
to have published in our pages. But we 
must, of necessity, claim our editorial priv- 
ilege (and duty) of free decision as to 
whether such MSS. are, on the whole, suit- 
abie for insertion, and, if generally suita- 
ble, whether they are worthiest of the mass 
of generally suitable matter on hand for 
admission. And—when any of our breth- 
ren write to us by way of complaint because 
such MSS. so forwarded, are not speedily 
inserted; as if they considered that the fact 
that the majority of the members of an As- 
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sociation are subscribers to the Quarterly, 
give them a claim to demand the gratuitous 
printing in its pages of all such essays 
that may be read before them—we must re- 
serve the privilege of smiling benignantly 
over the thoughtlessness of some good men, 
When a man—clerical or lay—subscribes 
for the Quarterly and pays for it, he has a 
claim to receive its four numbers for the 
then current year [more matter, by the way, 
than he gets for any other invested dollar] 
punctually as the quarters come round. 
He does not acquire a claim, thereby, either 
to edit it, or to use it as his private and 
gratuitous printing press. This we beg 
may be distinctly understood. 

As we said before, we are grateful for all 
MSS. deemed suitable for our columns, but 
we must always exercise our own best 
judgment as to its fitness for our use, and 
as to the time of its insertion, if we consid- 
er it fit. 


We received a communication from our 
friend the ‘Old School” Physician, in re- 
ply to our comments upon his note pub- 
lished in the Editors’ Table of our January 
number, in good season for insertion in our 
April issue; but—with several pages of 
obituaries, in type—it was crowded out by 
the unexpected length of the first and last 
articles in that number. We have since 
received a second note from him, in contin- 
uation of the subject. After some consid- 
eration, we have felt that we should pay 
better respect to the evident honesty and 
earnestness of his views, and do better jus- 
tice to the important subject involved,— 
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and so more hopefully promote the general 
good—by making his MSS. the text for an 
extended article hereafter, than by such 
briefer notice as could be afforded here, and 
now. 


Some complaint has reached us in regard 
to the quality of the portrait in our last 
number. We did not, at the time, consid- 
er the plate in its present condition a speci- 
men of high art, but we felt that the picture 
drawn by the pen of the biographer was 
good enough to make excuse even for a 
much more worn engraving. We think so 
still. 


We are a little proud of the engraving of 
the meeting-house, in thisnumber. To our 
eye the execution isadmirable. The young 
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artist, at the Tract rooms, Mr. Nathaniel 
Rudd, has done us and the people of Wo- 
burn a kindness, and himself great credit. 


Press of other matter has driven the ad- 
vertisement of the Congregationalist from its 
page in this number—we take this inch of 
space to say that it still aims to be,—as 
many esteem it—the best family RELIGIOUS 
weekly paper, published in the English 
language. 

ERRATUM.—Through an oversight in copying, 
the two following names were dropped out of the ta- 
ble on page 274, viz: 


Old No. Boston, Rev. John Mayo, 65? 20 
Medfield, “ John Wilson, Jr., 39 11 


By consequence, the first line following that table 
should read : 
“ These thirty-six Pastors and Teachers,” &c. 
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Churches Formed. 
Jan. 11. In SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 22 members. 
April— In GORHAM, N. H. 2 
June— In HANCOCK, Mich. 18 * 





Pastors Dismissed. 


March 19. Rev. HORACE WINSLOW, from the Ch. 
in Great Barrington, Ms., to be Chaplain of 
the 5th Regiment Conn. Vols. 

Aprill. Rev. HENRY E. DWIGHT, from the Ist 
Ch. in Randolph, Ms. 

“ 16. Rev. GEORGE FORD, from the Ch. in 
East Falmouth, Ms. 
21. Rev. ALBERT PAYNE, from the Ch. in 
North Adams, Ms. 
22. Rev. ANSON S. ATWOOD, from the Ch. 
in Mansfield Center, Ct. 

May 5. Rev. BROWN EMERSON, from the Ch. in 
Westminster, Ms. 

6. Rey. EDWIN SEABURY, from the 2d Ch. 
in Royalston, Ms. 

7. Rev. RUFUS S. CUSHMAN, from the Ch. 
in Orwell, Vt. 

14. Rev. SAMUEL W. BARNUOUM, from the Ch. 
Phillipston, Ms. 

14. Rev. AARON SNOW, from the Ch. in 
East Glastenbury, Ct. 

20. Rev. JAMES B. CLEAVELAND, from the 
Ch. in South Egremont, Ms. 

21. Rev. HARRISON 0. HOWLAND, from 
the Ch. in Chester, N. H 

22. Rev. JOSEPH B. JOHNSON, from the 
Ch. in South Reading, Ms. 

“ 30. Rev. J. A. HOOD, from the Ch. in Pitts- 

field, N. H. 

June 2, Rev. GEORGE N. WEBBER, from the 
North Ch., Hartford, Ct. 

‘* 3. Rev. DANIEL TENNEY, from the Central 
Ch. in Lawrence, Ms. 

“ 8. Rev. JACOB H, STRONG, from Ch. in 
New Preston Village, Ct. 


June 4. Rev. JAMES AVERILL, from Ch. in Ply- 
mouth Hollow, Ct., to take effect 13th October 
next. 





fHlinisters Ordained, or Enstalled. 


March 6. Mr. E. L. JAGGAR, over the Ch. in Clif- 
ton, Ill. Sermon by Prof. F. W. Fisk, of 
Chicago. 

“ 9, “Mr. S. W. COWELL, ordained at Hunt- 
ington Center. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Perkins, 
of Corinth.” 

‘6 25. Mr. EBENEZER BEAN, over the Ch. in 
Dexter, Me. Sermon by Rev. E. Hawes, of 
Waterville. 

April 2. Rev. GEORGE E. SANBORNE, over the 
Ch. in Mt. Vernon, N. H. Sermon by Rev. C. 
W. Wallace, of Manchester. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. J. G. Davis, of Amherst. 


2. Mr. JAMES B. DUNN, as an Evangelist, 
at the Ch. of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sermon by Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., of New 
York. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Dr. Storrs, 


8. Rev. ARCHIBALD DUFF, over the Cong. 
Ch., Sherbrooke, C E. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Wilkes, of Montreal; Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Cyril Pearl, Waterville, C. E. 


17. Rev. JOHN A. SEYMOUR, over the Ch. 
in Enfield, Ms. Sermon by Prof. J. H. Seelye, 
of Amherst. Installing Prayer by Pres. Wm. 
A. Stearns, D.D., of Amherst. 

23. Mr. GUSTAVUS D. PIKE, as Colleague, 
over the Olive St. Ch., Nashua, N.H. Sermon 
by Rev. E. A. Park, D.D., Andover, Ms. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. B. F. Parsons. 

30. Mr. J. P. BIXBY, over the Oak Place 
Cong. Ch., Boston. Sermon by Prof. Isaac N. 
Lincoln, of Williams College ; Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D. 

May 1. Mr. L. R. EASTMAN, JR., over the Ch, 
in South Braintree, Ms. Sermon by Prof. C. 
E. Stowe, of Andover; Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. J. A. Roberts, of Berkley. 

1. Rey. GEORGE D. FOLSOM, installed over 
the lst Ch., Fair Haven, Ct. 
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May 8. Mr. 0. S. SENTER, over the Ch. in Berlin 
Corners, Vt. 
“ 9. Mr. J. M. MORRIS, as Chaplain of the 8th 
Regt. Conn. Vols., at the North Ch., New Ha- 
ven, Ct. Sermon by 8. W. 8S. Dutton, D.D. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Pres. Woolsey. 


17. Mr. W. A. ADAMS, as Home Missionary, 
at Dubuque. Iowa. Sermon by Rev. J. C. 
Holbrook ; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Jesse 
Guernsey. 

20. Mr. WILLIAM E. DARLING, over the 
Churches of Foxcroft and Dover, Me. Sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Shepard, of Bangor. 

21. Rev. GEORGE D. BLODGETT, over the 
Ch. in New Market, N. H. Sermon by his fa- 
ther, Rev, Dr. Blodgett, of Pawtucket, R. I. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. A. Tobey, of Durham. 


22. Rev. CHARLES R. BLISS, over Ch. in 
South Reading, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Dr Kirk, 
of Boston ; Installing Prayer by Rev Dr. Storrs, 
of Braintree. 

25. Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, installed over the 
Ch in Terre Haute, Ind. Sermon by Rev Dr 
Post, of St. Louis, Mo. 

28. Rev. R. S. CUSHMAN, installed over the 
Ch. in Manchester, Vt. Sermon by Rev. J. A. 
Farwell. 

“ 28. Mr. S. W. SEGUR, at Pittsfield, Vt. Ser- 
mon by Rev. C. B. Drake, D.D., of Royalton. 


June 1l. Rev. THEODORE J. CLARK, over 2d 
Ch., Ashfield, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Gordon 
Hall, of Northampton; Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Charles Lord, of Buckland. 


“ Tl. Mr CHARLES E. ROBINSON, over Ist 
Ch., Woodbury, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Can- 
field, of Syracuse, N.Y. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. H. L. Vaill, of Litchfield. 


“ 19. Rev. JACOB R. SHIPHERD, over Ply- 
mouth Church, Chicago, Ill. Sermon by Rev. 
Fayette Shipherd, (father of the candidate,) 
Oberlin, Ohio. Installing Prayer by Rev. J. 
H Dill, “of Chicago. 

“25. Rev. DANIEL TENNEY, over the Spring- 
field St Ch., Boston. Sermon by Rev Leon- 
ard Swain, D.D., Providence, R. I. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Dr. Blagden. 
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finisters Married. 


March 13. In Groton, Ms., Rev. JAMES E. TOWER, 
of North Brookfield, Ms., to Miss HARRIET 
I., daughter of the ‘ate J. W. Eaton, Esq., of 
Stoddard, N. H. 

May 1. In Auburn, Ms., Rev. CHARLES (©. CAR- 
PENTER, of the Labrador Mission, to Miss 
FERONIA N. RICE, of A. 

“ 1. In Northampton, Ms., Rev. 8. J. M. MER- 
WIN, of South Hadley Falls, to Miss ARE- 
THUSA E. SALISBURY, of N 
1. In East Plymouth, Ct., Rev. JONATHAN 
8. JUDD, of Middlebury, Ct., to Miss EMILY 
C. SMITH of E. P. 

14. In Meriden, N. H., Rev. S. K. B. PER- 
KINS, of Glover, Vt, to Miss LAURA L. 
BROCKLEBANK, of M. 

28. In Kent, Ct., Rev. GEORGE B. BACON, 
of Orange, N.J., to FRANCES J. MILLS, of K. 
80. In Tompkinsville, Staten Island, Rev. HER- 
VEY D. NORTHROP, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Miss JOSEPHINE L. MERRICK, of New Ha- 
ven, Ct. 

June 3. In Cromwell, Ct., Rev. ELIJAH C. BALD- 
WIN, of Bethel, to Miss FANNIE M., daugh- 
ter of Dr Ira Hutchinson. 

‘© 4. In Brookline, Ms., Rev. GEORGE M. AD- 
AMS, of Conway, to LOUISA L. DANA, of B. 

*“ 10. In Newark, N.J., Rev. CHARLES H. BIS- 
SELL, of Poquonnock, (Windsor) Ct., to ANNA 
M. SMITH, of Bowen’s Prairie, Io. 





fHlinisters Deceased. 
April 7. In Deer Hill (Danbury), Ct., Rev. ENOCH 
8. HUNTINGTON, aged 57. 

“ 10. In Haverhill, N. H., Rev. E. H. BARS- 
TOW, aged 46. 

“ 16. In Burlington, Vt , Rev. JOHN WHEELER, 
D.D., Ex-President of the University of Ver- 
mont, aged 64 

May 4. In North Brookfield, Ms., 
SNELL, D.D., aged 87 
“ 9. In South Newmarket, N. H., Rev. WIN- 
THROP FIFIELD, aged 56. 


Rev. THOMAS 








Congregational Library Association. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


Agreeably to published notice, the Annual Meeting of the Congregational Library Association 
was held in the Library in Chauncy St., on Tuesday, May 27, 1862, at 12 M., Rev. W. T. Dwight, 
President, in the chair. Rev. Rufus Anderson, D.D., opened the meeting with prayer. 

Rev. H. M. Dexter was chosen Recording Secretary pro tem., in the absence of Rev. A. H. 


Quint, at the seat of war. 


The Records of the last Annual Meeting were read and adopted. 
The Recording Secretary pro tem. read the Report of the Board of Directors, which was ac- 


cepted and adopted. 


The Treasurer’s Report was read—being properly audited—and was accepted. 
The Society then made choice of the following officers for the ensuing year. 


President. 
Rev. WILLIAM T. DWIGHT, D.D., Portland, Me. 
Vice- Presidents. 

Rev. Joun A. AtBro, D.D., Cambridge, Ms. 

‘© BENJAMIN TAPPAN, D.D., Augusta, Me. 
Hon. Witu1amM W. Txomas, Portland, Me. 
Rev. NATHANIEL Bouton, D.D., Concord, N. H. 
Hon. Witt1am C. CLARKE, Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. Sizas AIKEN, D.D., Rutland, Vt. 
Hon. Erastus Fatrpanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

* Catvin Day, Hartford, Ct 


Rev. THomMAs SHEPARD, D.D., Bristol, R. I. 
Hon. A. C. Barstow, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. Ray Pater, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 
Witii1am ALLEN, Esq., New York City. 
Rev. J. D. Butter, Marietta, O. 

“ L. 8. Hopart, Hudson, Mich. 

‘° §. C. Bartiett, Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Caries G. Hammonp, Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. N. A. Hypgz, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“ J. J. Mirer, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

‘© Asa TurNER, Denmark, Iowa. 

‘“* Henry WiLKEs, D.D., Montreal, Canada. 
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Directors. 

Jutius A. Parmer, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Henry M. Dexter, bed 
GARDNER G. HUBBARD, Esq., “ 
ABNER KINGMAN, Esq., “ 
Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, D.D., ‘ 
CHARLES ScuvpeR, Esq., Ls 
Rev. A. C. Tuompson, D.D., Roxbury. 

“ H. B. Hooker, D.D., Boston. 
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Corresponding Secretary, and Librarian. 
Rev. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Chelsea. 
Recording Secretary. 

Rev. H. M. DEXTER, Boston. 


Treasurer. 
JAMES P. MELLEDGE, Esq., Cambridge. 


After adopting the resolutions recommended by the Directors, the Society adjourned, sine die. 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

OWING to the afflictive Providence of God 
in the removal of Rev. Joseph S. Clark, D.D., 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, early in the year—he died at South Ply- 
mouth, Ms., Aug. 17, 1861, aged 61 years and 
nearly 8 months—the progress of the Associa- 
tion has been materially affected, and its pros- 
perity for the year impaired. As he was in 
failing health during his last two months of 
service, little or nothing was done by him in 
the way of securing donations from the church- 
es, or memberships from individuals; and as 
no one has been, as yet, appointed to take his 
place, the income from these sources, for the 
year, has been greatly reduced. 

The Library has received some small acces- 
sion by gift—47 volumes and 1,268 pamphlets 
having been presented by various individuals, 
with one manuscript, and several autographs. 

There are now in the Library—as nearly as 
can be ascertained, (in books owned and de- 
posited) 6,195 bound volumes ; 24,964 pamph- 
lets and 1,234 manuscripts, with some auto- 
graphic, and other, relics of the Fathers. 

One fourth part of the Congregational Quar- 
terly (that represented by the Editorship of 
the late Corresponding Secretary) by the orig- 
inal terms of agreement between its founders 
and this Body—three years having expired 
since its foundation—became, in January last, 
the property of this Association; and as the 
Association, with the Congregational Union, 
did not, at that time, purchase the half inter- 
est of Messrs. Dexter hnd Quint in the Quar- 
terly, they, by the same agreement, lost the 
right to do so, except in virtue of some new 
agreement. The subscription list of the Quar- 
terly—while less than half what it ought to be 
for the good of the denomination, to whose in- 
terests it is devoted—is yet to be considered 
good for the times, and both its intrinsic val- 
ue, and the popular sense of that value, are 
believed to be steadily increasing. 

The necessity of making some arrangements 
to fill the vacant office of Corresponding Secre- 
tary, and the desirableness of doing so at a low 
rate of expenditure, were early pressed upon 
the attention of the Directors. In view of the 
fact that the general tendency of the times is 
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toward consolidation, and particularly that 
there is an increasing need felt throughout our 
own denomination for ONE National Congrega- 
tional Association which shall worthily repre- 
sent the principles of the Plymouth Pilgrims, 
and in the most convenient and efficient man- 
ner carry forward the work to which Congrega- 
tionalism stands pledged, for the land and the 
world; the Directors were led to consider the 
desirableness of a consolidation between this 
body, and the American Congregational Union 
of New York, and to address the Trustees 
of that body, proposing such a movement. 
The proposition resulted in the meeting of a 
Committee of Conference in New York city, 
April 3, 1862, which Committee unanimously 
agreed to report to the Boards appointing them, 
the following Resolutions, viz. 

“1. Resolved, That this Committee of con- 
ference are unanimous in the opinion that a 
union between the American Congregational 
Union, and the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation is eminently desirable, in order that 
there may be one National organization repre- 
senting the interests of the Congregational 
Body. 

“2. Resolved, That it be recommended to 
the two Associations, to co-operate in their 
agencies, as far as possible, during the pen- 
dency of arrangements to effect an organic 
unity. 

‘63. Resolved, That it be further recom- 
mended to the two bodies to appoint a joint 
committee to perfect this 5 unity through 
such legislative action and details of organiza- 
tion as shall best secure that end.” 

We are informed that this report of the Com- 
mittee of conference, after being freely dis- 
cussed in the Board of Trustees of the Union, 
was referred, by that Board, to the annual 
meeting of the Society without any recom-. 
mendation of specific action thereon. 

We have received no official notification of 
the action of the Society at its late annual 
meeting, on this general subject, but we learn 
from private channels of information, and from 
the public prints, that the matter was referred 
—after debate—to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. Drs. Woolsey, of 
New Haven; Park, of Andover; Storrs, of 
Brooklyn; Chapin, of Beloit College; and 
Post, of St. Louis, with expectation of a re- 
port from them at the next annual meeting. 
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In view of all the circumstances connected 
with the present posture of this movement 
toward consolidation, and of what may be de- 
sirable in certain contingencies before the 
commencing year may close, the Board of Di- 
rectors recommend to the Society to adopt the 
following resolution, viz. : 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 
Congregational Library Association be in- 
structed to report, at the next annual meeting, 
what enlargement of object, and what changes 
in the Charter, Constitution and By-Laws, 
they may deem expedient for augmenting the 
usefulness of the Association through the Con- 
gregational Body, and for increasing the gen- 
eral interest felt in its prosperity. 
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They recommend also the filling of the va- 
cancy in the office of Corresponding Secretary, 
by the election of Rev. I. P. Langworthy, who 
is also the Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Congregational Union but whose 
residence is here, and who, it is believed, would 
be both able and willing to serve us in the po- 
sition referred to—and, on the whole, more 
usefully than any other person within the 
knowledge of the Board. They recommend 
also his appointment as Librarian, for the 
coming year. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, for 
the Board, Henry M. Dexter, 

Recording Sec’y, Pro tem. 
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NINTH ANNIVERSARY. 


OwlING to the sudden illness of Rev. H. M. 
Storrs, of Cincinnati, the appointee for the 
annual address, he was unable to leave his 
home ; consequently no public meeting of the 
Union was held. The ninth annual meeting 
of the American Congregational Union, for 
business, was held in the vestry of the Presby- 
terian Church, corner of Grand and Crosby 
streets, at 2 P. M., May 8, 1862. The Presi- 
dent, Rev. L. Bacon, D.D., inthe Chair. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. 
E. W. Gilman, of Bangor, Me. The Ninth 
Annual Report of the Board of Trustees was 
read by the Corresponding Secretary. The 
Treasurer read his Annual Report. 

Voted, That the Reports be accepted and 
published. 

On motion of Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, viz : 

Resolved, That the Trustees be authorized 
to appoint a deputation, not exceeding three 

ersons, to present to the Congregational 

nion of England and Wales the congratula- 
tions of this body, at their meeting in com- 
memoration of the Bicentenary of Nonconform- 
ity ; and also that a Committee be appointed to 
prepare a document suitable to be forwarded 
to that body for the same occasion. 

Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., Rev. W. I. 
Budington, D.D., and Rev. D. B. Coe, D.D., 
were appointed said Committee. 

A correspondence between the Directors of 
the Congregational Library Association and 
the Trustees of the American Congregational 
Union, on the subject of a Union of these two 
bodies, was laid before the meeting. After ex- 
tended discussion, the following preamble and 
resolution were adopted, viz: 

Whereas, the most stringent economy is de- 
manded in the administration of benevolent 
associations, therefore Resolved, That a Com- 
mittee of five be appointed to investigate and 


report at the next annual mecting, whether 
any union of Societies having like aims with 
this Union, is practicable and desirable. 

Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D.D., New Haven, Ct., 
Rev. R. S. Storrs, Jr., D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Rev. E. A. Park, D.D., Andover, Ms., Rey. 
T. M. Post, D.D., St. Louis, Mo., and Rev. 
A. L. Chapin, D.D., Beloit, Wis., were ap- 
pointed said Committee. 

The following Officers for the ensuing year 


were chosen : 
President. 


Rev. LEONARD BACON, D.D., of New Haven, Ct. 
Vice Presidents. 

Hon. Braprorp R. Woop, Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. GeorGE SHEeParD, D.D., Bangor, Me. 

Rey. Mark Hopkins, D.D., Williamstown, Ms. 

Hon. Emory Wasnsurn, Cambridge, Ms. 

Rev. CHARLES WALKER, D.D., Pittsford, Vt. 

Hon. ARISTARCHUS CHAMPION, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rey. H. D. Krtcuet, D.D., Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. T. M. Post, D.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rey. Epwarps A. Park, D.D., Andover, Ms. 

Rey. 0. E. Daccetr, D.D., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Rev. Wm. Patron, D.D., New York. 

Rev. JonaTHan Leavitt, D.D., Providence, R. I. 

Rey. J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Rey. J. H. Linstey, D.D., Greenwich, Ct. 

Rev. H. M. Srorrs, Cincinnati, 0. 

Rev. B. P. Stong, D.D., Concord, N. H. 

8. B. Gooxtns, Esq., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Rev. T. Wickgs, Marietta, O. 

Rey. Junius A. REED, Grinnell, 0. 

Hon. WitL1AM T. Eustis, Boston, Ms. 

Hon. W. A. Buckinesam, Norwich, Ct. 

Trustees. 

Rev. Wm. Ives Budington, D.D., Rev. Rufus W. 
Clark, Rev. Wm. R. Tompkins, Rev. Isaac P. Lang- 
worthy, Rey. John M. Holmes, William C. Gilman, 
Henry C. Bowen, Alfred 8. Barnes, Wm. Allen, Wm. 
G. Lambert, James W. Elwell, N. A. Calkins, Walter 
T. Hatch, 8. Nelson Davis, Adon Smith, Robert D. 
Benedict, Lowell Mason, Jr., George 8. Coe, Albert 
Woodruff, Charles Gould. 

Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 
Recording Secretary and Treasurer. 
N. A. CALKINS. 
(G> Rooms, No. 185 Grand Street, New York. 

Adjourned. 

N. A. Catkins, Recording Secretary. 
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The Congregational Re-union was held in 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y., Thurs- 
day evening, May 8, 1862; Rev. J. P. Thomp- 
son, D.D., presiding. Rev. R. W. Clark, Chair- 
man of Committee of Arrangements, introduced 
the presiding officer with pleasant and some- 
what extended remarks. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. R. Anderson, D.D., of Boston. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. J. P. Thompson, 
D.D., Rev. Prof. Hitchcock, (Pres.) Rev. Cy- 
rus Foss, (Methodist) Mr. Butler, of “ Nothing 
to Wear” notoriety, Rev. Mr. Eells, (Pres.) 
Rev. J. M. Holmes, Rev. Dr. Eddy, (Baptist) 
Rev. A. L. Stone, D.D. A great congregation 
greeted and cheered the speakers, as the elo- 
quence, wit and power of each was appreciated. 
The meeting was every way all the friends of 
the Union could desire. 


The second public meeting in behalf of the 
American Congregational Union in Boston, 
was held in Mount Vernon Church, Wednes- 
day, May 28, 1862, at 3 o’clock, P.M. The de- 
votional exercises were conducted by Rev. B. 
P. Stone, D.D., Concord, N.H. Hon. Wm. T. 
Eustis, of Boston, one of the Vice Presidents 
of the Union, took the Chair. Statement was 
made by the Corresponding Secretary, which 
was followed with addresses by Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, of Providence, R. I., Rev. R. W. 
Clark, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. E. N. 
Kirk, D.D., of Boston. A very large and in- 
telligent audience was present, and greatly 
enjoyed the thrilling and eminently pertinent 
remarks of the speakers. The meeting, on the 
whole, was among the richest of the feasts of 
this festal week. 





NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
TRUSTEES. 

From this annual landmark the Trus- 
tees of the American Congregational Union 
look back upon their twelve months’ work. 
Much less of tangible success has crowned 
the closing year than they would gladly 
report. Serious embarrassments threatened 
its commencement, and these have not been, 
in the least, alleviated during its progress. 
It has been a year of fierce struggle for 
civil, as well as Christian liberty. And 
the constituency of the American Congre- 
gational Union is, to an individual, the 
constituency of the American Union. To 
sustain the latter, has severely taxed the 
personal and pecuniary resources of the 
friends of the former. Consequently, it 
was expected by this Board that their 
church-building receipts would be dimin- 
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ished, And had it not been for the great 
difficulty of resuming the work and gaining 
the ground not easily possessed at the first, 
and the irreparable loss to even the few 
churches that might be aided by continuous 
efforts, and the encouragement that a few 
pastors, here and there, kindly volunteered, 
this Ninth Annual Report would not have 
been made. But moved by these consid- 
erations, our Secretary has been kept in 
the field, and our Treasury has been open 
to receive, and eager to welcome any, even 
the smallest contributions. It now remains 
to show, on this occasion, in the briefest 
words possible, the work done, the work to be 
done, how to do it, and how not to do it. 

This year began with one thousand forty- 
four dollars and fifty-four cents in the Trea- 
sury. But this sum, with two thousand 
seven hundred five dollars and forty-six 
cents besides, was pledged to seventeen 
churches whose houses were in a process 
of erection. June 17, 1861, four hundred 
and fifty dollars; February 26, 1862, three 
hundred and forty-two dollars; and April 
4, 1862, twelve hundred and fifty dollars 
were appropriated, altogether, to thirteen 
churches—making thirty, in all, for the 
year. Upon eighteen of these, ‘ dast bills’’ 
have been paid, on an average, two hun- 
dred two and one-third dollars to each 
church. These churches are distributed as 
follows, viz : one in the State of New York, 
three in Ohio, two in Illinois, two in Kan- 
sas, two in Iowa, three in Wisconsin, and 
five in Michigan. Seven of the thirty are 
not yet completed, to which twelve hun- 
dred dollars are pledged. Five of the 
thirty, owing to various embarrassments, 
are unable, at present, to comply with our 
conditions, and have been dropped from 
our care. There has been received, during 
the year, the sum of seven thousand five 
hundred thirty-five dollars and twenty- 
four cents. This, with the one thousand 
forty-four dollars and fifty-four cents in 
the Treasury, at the beginning of the year, 
has made our available resources eight 
thousand five hundred seventy-nine dollars 
and seventy-eight cents. There is now in 
the Treasury the sum of twelve hundred 
and sixty-two dollars and twenty-two cents, 
with which to begin the new year’s work. 
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The rooms of the Trustees have been kept 
open at 135 Grand street, for the accommo- 
dation of the brotherhood and ministry of 
all our Congregational churches who might 
be occasionally here, and have been, as here- 
tofore, furnished with all our weekly Con- 
gregational and some other religious papers. 
This has been done at a much larger outlay, 
for the past and previous year, than was in- 
tended at the time the premises were leased. 
Our contract, which was then deemed a 
favorable one, gave the Union the control 
of extra rooms, from which an income was 
expected that would have reduced the 
rent; but the extraordinary turn of busi- 
ness affairs has temporarily deranged this 
plan. 

The Corresponding Secretary has trav- 
eled in this service, exclusively, during the 
year, eight thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-eight miles. He has publicly pre- 
sented this church-building cause, more 
than twice a week, on an average, for the 
year, and has urged its claims through the 
columns of our weekly papers, particularly 
the Independent; also through the Congre- 
gational Quarterly, through circulars sent to 
ministers and laymen, so far as he has been 
able to gain their address, and by a con- 
tinuous and very large private correspond- 
ence, as his item of postage will show. 
It is proper to state here that quite a large 
expense is necessarily incurred to keep 
open, accessible and furnished, suitable 
rooms, as a center of correspondence and 
for various social and denominational pur- 
poses, according to the original idea of this 
organization. How far it may be best to 
continue this outlay for these purposes, in 
consequence of present financial embarrass- 
ments, and some recent changes in other 
benevolent societies, it may be wise for the 
members of the Union to determine, 

‘¢ The work to be done” is to look after 
the few churches now depending upon this 
Treasury for a little aid; then get, and send 
portions to hundreds of feeble, but hopeful 
Christian bands, for whom nothing is as yet 
provided. And the number of these is rap- 
idly increasing. Our Secretary is in cor- 
respondence now with more than thirty 
churches that are anxiously waiting our 
ability to meet their pressing wants. Be- 
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hind these are twice as many more, that 
are looking for our reports of a full Trea- 
sury. The West is gathering an immense 
population, and Congregational churches 
are rapidly multiplying. The first want 
of every Church is a place to meet in, 
They cannot increase in number or strength 
unless they have one. They must build or 
disband. It is a question of life and death 
with them. One of these applying churches 
now meets in a room less than fourteen feet 
square, with a large cooking-stove in the 
middle. Surely, this Church must either 
build or bake ere the summer closes. The 
South is opening to the sons and daughters 
of the Puritans. It is the work of this 
organization to follow the emigrants of 
our churches, with the proffer of all abso- 
lutely needed aid in building their first 
sanctuaries wherever they settle, either East, 
West, North or South. It is ours to 
go up and possess the land, so far as the 
providence of God opens it to us, with 
free Christian, that we may always have 
free civil institutions. No others can do 
this work which God has made ours. At 
least one hundred of these centers of Chris- 
tian and civil liberty should be set up, and 
be made permanent every year, by this 
American Congregational Union. Ade- 
quate receipts only are wanting. 

«« And now to do” this work is very plain. 
The track is laid. The rolling stock is on 
the road. Not another dollar’s outlay is 
demanded to open or prepare the way, or 
secure the desired result, only let needed 
receipts be made reasonably certain. And 
to prove that to afford these, would not be 
necessarily burdensome; it need only be 
said that the mere pittance of ten cents 
annually from every member of our Con- 
gregational churches, would afford an abun- 
dant income for all the work herein pro- 
posed. Or let every pastor see that in some 
form this cause comes before his people every 
year, for such gifts as they might be willing 
to make ; or let only those of our churches 
which regularly give to four, six, eight, or 
twelve objects, annually, put this among 
them, not to be overlooked or passed by— 
until it shall be a law for parents to pass 
by their own children for the sake of help- 
ing other children—let them give this cause a 
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certain place every year upon their calendar, 
because it is theirs to care for, because it is 
shut up to them, because it is fundamental, 
because it promises so much good so quick- 
ly, so certainly and economically—then will 
our income be all thatis needed. It is easy 
enough to do this work, even under the 
severe pressure of these times, if only there 
be a general purpose to do it. 

« And how not to do it,” is perhaps easier 
still, because so natural. It is only to let 
it alone to take care of itself, and it will 
surely remain undone forever. Alas, that so 
many practice upon this expedient! While 
nearly all admit the importance of this work, 
and hope very much that somebody will 
prosecute it, the majority give it only such 
help. Let this course be persisted in, and 
the work must cease. Giving churches 
have only to decide that other and older 
claimants must have the precedence, or 
some one has only to suggest that the object 
is sectarian, or that the West is rich, or that 
we build our meeting-houses, and others 
should build theirs, and the work will 
cease. Supplies will be cut off, sanctua- 
ries will not rise up where now the land 
mourns for the want of them. So it has 
been, to an extent criminal, somewhere. 
God’s poor cannot be so neglected with 
impunity, especially in a particular so vital 
as that which pertains to the means of 
grace, and that too, by those who sustain 
such a relationship as our giving churches do 
to those of like faith and polity, struggling 
against great odds to build up and fortify 
for Christ our own exposed frontier. These 
are our brethren in our land. God forbids 
an evil eye towards a poor brother, lest he 
cry unto the Lord against us. ‘Thou shalt 
surely give him,” saith the High and Holy 
One, “and thy heart shall not be grieved 
when thou givest unto him; because that 
for this thing the Lord thy God shall bless 
thee in all thy works, and in all thou put- 
test thy hand unto. For the poor shall not 
cease out of the land, therefore I command 
thee, saying, thou shalt open thine hand 
wide unto thy brother, to thy poor and to 
thy needy in thy land.” Not to do this, 
when it is so evidently in the power of 
our hand to do it, is wrong, WRONG, every 
way wrong. But to do it—do it cheerfully, 
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manfully, promptly—meets the divine claim, 
secures the divine blessing, takes away de- 
served reproach, lifts heavy burdens, and 
sets up sure moral defences where they are 
very much needed. If now, all to whom 
these presents come greeting, will see that 
answering presents forthwith reach our 
Treasury, our next annual gathering will 
record wondrous achievements for Christ 
in this our land. 


STATEMENT. 

The American Congregational Union was 
organized in 1853, to MEET, not to CREATE a 
necessity. At that time there was no room in 
the great commercial center of our country 
where a Congregationalist, as such, could meet 
his friends and feel at home. The polity of 
the Apostles and} Puritans was beginning to 
assert its right to live in that and the adjoining 
city. It wanted sympathy. It wanted a place 
just there, where its principles, practices and 
prospects could be talked over. True, there 
were Bible rooms, Tract rooms, and Home 
Missionary rooms, kept open and sustained in 
no small part by Congregational funds, espe- 
cially the last named, but its affairs were con- 
ducted—denominationally—very, much in the 
interest of the other partner in the concern, 
perhaps necessarily, and therefore these rooms 
could not then meet this necessity, of the ris- 
ing Congregational churches in New York and 
the Great West. New England men agreed 
with New York men that rooms, as a CENTER 
OF CORRESPONDENCE FOR CONGREGATION- 
ALISTS, should be opened and sustained in 
New York. They were so opened, and sus- 
tained, at quite as large an outlay,—including 
expense of Year Book over and above receipts 
therefor,—as has ever-been since incurred. 
Nearly all the receipts were used for the pur- 
pose above named. Nor will any one say that 
this was not, on the whole, a wise and an eco- 
nomical arrangement, who contrasts the pre- 
sent number and condition of our churches, 
there and in the West, with what they were 
when the Union was organized, and who right- 
ly estimates its moral as well as pecuniary aid. 

The assumption of church-building, as a 
part of the work to be done, commenced in the 
summer of 1857. To prosecute it at all, there 
was first a great amount of prejudice to be over- 
come, especially in New England, and more 
especially in Boston and vicinity. Then there 
was the natural and universal reluctance to 
the reception of any new cause. Then the 
churches were preoccupied by other and older 
objects. Then this was strictly denominational, 
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which, with many, was then and is, with not a 
few now, fatal to its reception. Hencv its 
growth in the favor of the churches has been 
much slower than was anticipated, and has re- 
quired the constant public presentation of it 
by the Secretary, in the churches and through 
the press; and has hence required the presence 
of another person in the rooms at Nem York. 
Lacking the quality of ubiquity, the former 
could not keep the goal and “ run the lines” 
in every direction to get funds for this adopted 
and most important work. Andthere has been 
no year, unless the present is that year, when 
it would have been wise to have closed the 
rooms in New York, even though the expense 
seemed large. Therefore it is claimed that the 
resources of the Union have not been squan- 
dered because the Treasurer’s report for this 
year shows forty per cent., more or less, ex- 
pended in other things than in sanctuaries. 

But this objection will be obviated in a great 
measure the current year and thereafter. Our 
Home Missionary rooms will now welcome the 
Congregationalist as such. There is therefore 
little need of keeping the accommodations hith- 
erto furnished by the Union. Arrangements 
have already been made, by which, hereafter, 
the amounts paid for other purposes than in 
aid of church-erection will be diminished full 
fl sTY PERCENT. And if the churches will 
give any thing like what is needed to meet the 
most pressing cases of want, a very low per 
centage of cost to the outlay in benevolent 
work will be shown. 

Yet further it should be said that even this 
high per centage is a great saving upon the 
former plan of personal agents, self-appointed, 
coming from the several needy churches ; some 
of whom have traveled far, spent much, and 
finally did not receive enough to get home. 

When, therefore, it is remembered that this 
outlay was originated, and has been continued, 
in great part, for another than a church-build- 
ing purpose, and has been abundantly remun- 
erative in so far securing its leading object ; 
and that in addition to this, we have complet- 
ed and paid last bills on nearly one hundred 
sanctuaries, and have others in the course of 
construction; and have spread through the 
land, and placed in permanent form, a very 
large amount of religious denominational 
knowledge, and have done, perhaps, more 
than all vther agencies combined, to unite and 
bind our churches at the East with our rapidly 
growing churches at the West, and unify 
action, and harmonize views and feelings; and 
have now projected and systematized a plan 
for church-erection, and have drawn to it a 
large amount of Christian sympathy; and 
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have so far fulfilled a large part of our original 
mission that it need no longer involve any ex- 
penditure ; and when it is remembered that 
the last is not a fair year in which to test the 
economy of any benevolent Society, especially 
one just beginning to gain its place before the 
churches ; and more especially when the glori- 
ous work before this society is considered, and 
the wide and irrevocable waste that must ensue 
if this work be not done; when these, and 
many other things are remembered, it is be- 
lieved that giving churches will not withhold 
their contributions. Without another dollar’s 
cost, we could complete from seventy-five to 
one hundred temples of worship every year, 
where they are very much needed, if every 
member of Congregational churches would give 
but just ten cents. Guarantee the latter, and 
the former is reasonably certain. And all 
must see that not giving because of large pro- 
portionate expenses, only increases the diffi- 
culty to be remedied. The work must be aban- 
doned, or be carried on at just about so much 
cost. Means at all adequate to its successful 
prosecution will make the per centage of cost 
surprisingly low. Send the average ten cent 
gifts from our entire brotherhood annually, 
and this will be verified. Our friends may be 
assured that we have put our working expenses 
upon “a war footing.” If our receipts fall be- 
low TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS a month, we 
suffer, the cause we have espoused suffers, and 
the churches which withhold actually suffer 
more than either. It is for them to say 
whether this most pressing and promising 
work shall cease, or go forward. 


Isaac P. LANGwortnuy, Cor. Sec., §c. 
Chelsea, Ms., May 20, 1862. 





Contributions to Am. Cong’! Union, May, ’62. 


Maine—East Sumner, Col. Cong’l Ch. $7.00 
Connecticut—Norwich, Broadway Col. $88.50 
New London, First x 156.30 
* = Som. * 97.44 
Farmington, 18.00 
Two Friends, Brookfield, 2.00 
362.24 
Massachusetts—Boston, Mrs. Sam’l Davis 50.00 
Andover, Chapel Col. 28. 
** Old South, * 
Somerville, * 
Granby, bad 
Westford, " 


New York—Brooklyn, 8. M. 
New Jersey—Trenton, 
Pennsylvania—Leraysville, 
Illinois—E1 Paso, Jol. 
Chili Cedron, ‘“ 
Wythe, “6 
Ver ont, > 
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